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E are glad to record our belief that the 
\\ end of the depression-liquidation-period 
in the stock market has come to an end; 
that an end has come to the vicious cutthroat 


competition and below-cost selling in the com- 
modity market; and that finally, we are entering 


an era of buying of both stocks and commodities, 
which will eventually lead industry back to a 
profitable operating basis. 

In May, 1929, the first crack in the stock mar- 
ket boom appeared, and for two years we have 
seen a continued liquidation. June 1, 1931 saw 
the bottom; on June 2, a resistance point had 
been reached; June 3 saw a right smart and gen- 
eral reaction take place, and June 4, an orderly 
continuance on a gradually enlarged basis. 

Now, one swallow does not mean that spring 
has come, nor does one upturn in the stock market 
mean that all liquidating sales are over and pros- 
perity is with us again. However, the action of 
the stock market during the first week in June 
does mean that a turning point has been reached 
and that the beginning of a great buying move- 
ment has begun, which will, in every probability, 
extend to nation-wide proportions in the commod- 
ity markets also. 

The depression in commodity prices and the 
liquidation of stocks has been tremendously over- 
done. The markets have turned because the de- 
flations have become absurd. 

It was reported that when United States Steel 
declined to eighty-three and one-eighth on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the market operators 
laughed. 

That was a most wholesome sign. 

They laughed because they knew the quotation 
was so ridiculously below its value, that there 
would be a reaction and rebound by all good stocks 
to higher levels. They were right—the reaction 
did come, and moreover, it has come to stay. 


Of course, there will be “ups and downs” to the 
stock market’s operation. It would be most regret- 
table should equities ascend quickly to a high-price 
level. Such action could not be maintained. We be- 
lieve there is small danger of hysterical buying— 
the public will support the market only after they 
are convinced that the values are there and the in- 
vestments are sure. 

The real benefit of this turn of events, however, 
is to be found in a gradual turning of the senti- 
ment of the population from depression toward 
optimism. Many a man slept easier during the 
first week of June than for many months preced- 
ing. Reliefs and beliefs are apparent generally. 

The buying movement, which has appeared in 
the stock market, will in time be communicated to 
the commodity markets. Commodity values are 
ridiculously low. Everybody knows it. Everybody 
wants to buy, is ready to buy and the money is in 
sight with which to buy. 

With the buying of commodities will come a 
quickening of industry all along the line. Stocks 
are low in every position. Every commodity re- 
servoir is drained. Buying for replenishment on a 
large scale is ahead of us. Buying means that 
more goods must be made. It means the employ- 
ment of more people, more cars, more trucks, 
more clerks, more supplies, more paper. 

That, in turn, means more consumption and 
more consumption means better times. 

It will all take time. It is a growth, a process 
and a progress. Hurrah and hooey have no place 
on the program, but hard work, enthusiasm, in- 
telligence and good will have. 

People purchase plenteously and happily on a 
rising market. By all the signs of the industrial 
zodiac, the big buying market, long overdue, is 
at hand. You can’t loose buying either staple 
stocks or staple commodities. 

Let’s buy! 
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A Papermaking Drama for 


Century of Progress 


pLANS by which the paper industry may tell 

its story to the millions of visitors to A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition in Chicago in 1933, 
and dramatize the history of paper and its vital 
importance to modern civilization, are being con- 
sidered by a committee representing the pulp and 
paper industry. 

The committee which is designated as the Pulp 
and Paper Sub-committee of the National Research 
Council Science Advisory Committee, headed by 
Allen Abrams, of the Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, of Rothschild, Wisconsin, has been in 
active operation for more than a year in develop- 
ing plans for the paper industry’s proposed par- 
ticipation in the 1933 World’s Fair. A number of 
conferences have been held with officials of A Cen- 
tury of Progress. 

The 1933 Exposition, it is pointed out, affords 
the paper industry an outstanding opportunity to 
present its message to the consuming public. 
Although paper is one of the most universally 
used commodities in the world to-day, it is taken 
largely for granted by its users. Everybody uses 
paper in some form every day, without giving it 
much particular thought. Yet without paper, the 
world as it is constituted to-day, would be a 
strange place. 

The morning newspaper, the wrapper on the 
loaf of bread, the food carton, the butter con- 
tainer, the paper used in business and social cor- 
respondence—these and scores of others are 
handled every day, but the average person seldom 
stops to think of the various steps that are nec- 
essary in their manufacture. 

The history of papermaking, from the pa- 
pyrus of ancient Egypt down to the highly 
perfected manufacturing methods of the 20th 
century, it is suggested, could be portrayed in 
highly interesting exhibits. Modern developments 
in paper manufacture, most of which have oc- 
curred within the past hundred years could be il- 
lustrated, to show the improvements which have 
resulted from the application of scientific dis- 
coveries to industry. 

A miniature paper mill showing the processes 
of manufacture from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product has been one of the tentative sug- 
gestions for the exhibit. By such an exhibit, 
visitors to the World’s Fair could actually see 
paper made. At one end of the exhibit might be 
trees and at the other end, the finished paper 
coming out of the machines. The various types 
of pulpwood, including balsam, firs and spruce 
from which newsprint paper is made, the barking 
and other methods of processing by which the 
tree is transformed into paper could be depicted. 

The story of how rags are collected from all 
over the world for use in other types of paper 
making, how waste paper is utilized, and how flax, 


jute, cornstalks and other raw materials are made 
into paper could all be visualized. 


Special “A Century of Progress” paper for 
package wrapping, bags and other purposes, 
bearing imprints of the 1933 World’s Fair build- 
ings, is now being marketed by a Chicago concern 
for use by stores and other distributing agencies. 


re 


Attacking the Slime Problem 


TWHE subject of slime formation in pulp and 

paper mill systems is one that comes up for 
discussion whenever a few superintendents get 
together in association meetings to talk over mill 
problems. It is only of late years that any marked 
degree of interest has been aroused in means and 
methods of overcoming the trouble, the increased 
attention which is given to it being perhaps a con- 
sequence of the speeding up of production by mod- 
ernized machinery and the restricted time now 
given to cleaning-up processes. No doubt, slime 
deposits have always developed in pulp and paper 
mill piping and other parts of the machinery 
where slime can collect, but it is likely that the 
old-time week-end washups were more thorough 
and interfered with the continuous growth of the 
fungus substance. 


It has now been fairly well established that the 
water supply of a mill is one of the chief sources 
of contamination, algae, fungi, bacteria, and other 
minute forms of vegetable life being carried in 
with manufacturing water to enter the pulp sys- 
tem and form centers of slime growth. Not very 
long ago the source of certain brown stains in the 
paper sheet were traced to iron bacteria, that is, 
micro-organisms which feed on, or take up, iron 
from the water. These germs cannot live without 
air, and when the large tank or reservoir in which 
the water was kept was protected from access of 
light and air, the trouble ceased. 


Groundwood pulp and unbleached sulphite pulp 
appear to favor the growth of slime through the 
development of certain fungi more rapidly than 
other pulps, thus indicating that the slime-form- 
ing micro-organisms get their nutriment from the 
soluble constituents from pulps that have not been 
cooked, or cooked insufficiently. Slime growths do 
not form so readily in mill systems where bleached 
pulps are used, and high-bleached pulps presup- 
pose well-cooked pulps with prolonged exposure to 
chlorine. 


In an investigation conducted by Dr. Clara W. 
Fritz and reported in the Pulp and Paper Magazine 
of Canada of January 22, 1931, it was shown that 
the bulk of the slime found in samples of stock 
and white water collected at various points 
throughout the mill was composed of filamentous 
fungi of the mold type, bacteria, yeasts and algae 
being also found in the matted tangle of slimy 
substance, especially when the slime had a jelly- 
like consistence. The bulk of the slimy layer was 
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H IGHER standards of quality, strength 
and color, coupled with the desire for 
greater economy, have won due recogni- 
tion to the importance of the bleachery. 
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increased by fiber and inorganic debris enmeshed 
in the mass of growing micro-organisms. But the 
nature of the slimy formation was found to vary 
from mill to mill and no particular fungus could 
be held responsible for the trouble. 

Reference was made above to the appearance of 
iron bacteria in the mill water, but bacteria which 
carry copper in an oxidized form having a green- 
ish hue have also been identified, and there would 
appear to be no end to the number and varieties of 
fungi which go to make up that heterogeneous 
substance called slime. 

Doctor Fritz points out means of combating 
slime development, purification of the water supply 
being indicated as the first step. It is generally 
recognized that chlorination or some other form 
of sterilization is necessary, but the principle of 
observing thorough cleanliness of suction and head 
boxes, as well as filters and other screens through 
frequent washing and scrubbing with the right 
kind of a detergent alkali is recognized by many 
competent mill men as being sufficient, the idea 
being that slime will not form if the pipes and 
other parts are kept in clean, sanitary condition. 
Where antiseptic treatment is necessary to kill the 
micro-organisms of which the slime is composed, 
chlorine is perhaps the most effective agent to 
use. 


The Thing of Most Importance 


N replying to a questionnaire in The Foreman 
concerning the thing of most importance to 
which the manufacturing organization of any com- 
pany should direct its attention in the months 
just ahead, J. Kindleberger, president of the Kal- 


amazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, sug- 
gested the practice of more old-fashioned economy 
and thrift, as well as increased vigilance over the 
quality of products made. It was pointed out by 
him that too much unnecessary red tape in con- 
trol work only added expense to the pay-roll. In 
going through a manufacturing plant recently, he 
had observed a regular army of chemists and in- 
spectors doing control work who did not report 
faulty products to the management until a week 
after the goods had been made and shipped, where- 
as one good energetic man having eyes to see 
could inspect the raw material, supervise the job 
while the product was in process of manufacture, 
and be worth an army of chemists who report 
after the damage is done. 

This amounts to a rather severe criticism of 
control methods, yet is it not justified to some ex- 
tent? Is it not true that control men in many busi- 
nesses undertake to act for executives who are 
disinclined to dig into the facts for themselves? 
And is it not a fact that control reports are often 
presented after the damage has been done, the re- 
ports being used largely for the purpose of provid- 
ing an alibi for executives? 


Some executives have been known to sit back 
and indulge the thought that their job has been 
well done when a modern cost system has been 
put in operation; they can then talk about budget- 
ary, and physical and chemical controls, imagin- 
ing that the solution of their problems lies in these 
controls, whereas such methods are only the tools 
to help in the work. 

Down to the time of the slump in business, prog- 
ress was accelerated to such a pitch in the aver- 
age company, and merchandise was so easy to sell, 
that insufficient effort was expended; there was 
really no use for fact finding, and a letting down 
in control methods ensued. An inspector or chem- 
ist who is unable to arrange his tests so as to pre- 
vent the shipment of faulty merchandise, fails to 
apply his knowledge, and it is perhaps because of 
this that so many plant operators feel as Mr. Kind- 
leberger does, and regard control inspection as an 
unnecessary frill, though it may be a case of blam- 
ing the system for the faults of the individual. 
There is a difference between a man’s ability to 
carry out tests in a cookbook fashion and that of 
interpreting modern technical findings. In the 
same way, a cost system which fails to give daily 
warnings against pitfalls and only reveals the 
trouble months later is not worth having. 

A good executive must get his facts, and face 
and interpret them intelligently. He must be 
prompt in action, ingenious and energetic in his 
methods. If he uses the tools of control in this 
way, he will speedily and surely determine 
whether the “army of chemists and inspectors” 
is worth retaining. 

While on this subject, a word may be said about 
the pessimism that now prevails regarding the 
business outlook. So long as time is spent in 
figuring out the whys and wherefores of the ex- 
isting depression, instead of making an actual ef- 
fort to get out of it, we will continue to stay there 
because the same amount of effort applied to ways 
and means of improving conditions would bring 
speedy progress. As a nation we are all sitting 
back waiting for someone to do something “grand” 
to pull us out of the doldrums. The thing to do is 
to organize to meet present conditions. Curtail 
where necessary. It is not a pleasant thing to 
start retrenching, but after one has retrenched 
sufficiently there will be progress from that point 
and pessimism will disappear. Cut costs ruthlessly, 
discard every obsolete method, and see to it 
that your control of purchase, production, or qual- 
ity, as well as inventories is rapid, so as to give the 
facts before mistakes are irremediable. Budget 
every operation in relation to sales and eliminate 
overhead by making it produce. Have a budgeted 
plan two years ahead, and if you do not make the 
grade, start cutting all over again. This will keep 
you busy, extremely busy, and you will be aston- 
ished to find how little time remains for pessi- 
mistic thought about business depression. 
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Daylight Mills for Paper 


Manufacturing 


By A. J. MARTIN 


Illuminating Engineer, The Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit 


establishments, the fenestration (window ar- 
rangement) should be critically examined to 
determine its adaptability to the demands of the 
occupancy. Will the intensity of daylight within the 


|: paper mills, as well as other manufacturing 


building be high enough? Will there be objectionable 
glare? Will there be alternate light and dark places 
on the work, causing unnecesary eye strain? Are 
the windows arranged in such a way as to provide 
the maximum natural ventilation in cases where 
this is desirable? 

These questions are answerable, in advance of 
construction, and from experience gained in check- 
ing numerous designs both experimentally and in 


Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wash. Equipped with 
Fenestra steel industrial windows, manufactured by the 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


the field, some interesting information has been 
collected. 

There are three general type of buildings suitable 
for paper mills, namely: 

1—Buildings daylighted from the sidewall only, 
which includes single story, “flat roof” structures, 
and the multi-story buildings. 

2—Single story buildings with a sawtooth roof 
structure admitting roof light from one direction 
only. 

3—Monitor-roofed buildings admitting daylight 
from two or more directions. 

By analyzing the characteristics of these three 
types, it is possible to determine which of them best 


Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Hoquiam, Wash. Equipped with 
Fenestra steel industrial windows, manufactured by the 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
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suits the needs of the production to be carried on 
within the building. Consider first the simple build- 
ing lighted from sidewall windows only, as shown 
in section in Figure 1. Daylighting in this manner 
is characterized by high illumination values near 
the window walls, falling to a minimum near the 
center of the room. This is also characteristic of the 
lighting of each floor of a multi-story building. 

By so proportioning the window and floor areas 
that the width of the building is not greater than 
six times the height of one of the sidewall windows, 
the intensity, even in the center, should be adequate 
for most of the manufacturing processes. By meas- 
uring the daylight at various points across a build- 
ing of these proportions, and plotting the results in 
the form of a curve as shown in Figure 1, a visual 
comparison of the daylight at any point may be ob- 
tained, as the vertical distance from the line repre- 
senting the floor to the curve is proportional to the 
daylight value at that point. 

When larger floor areas must be daylighted, it is 
necessary to introduce light through roof fenestra- 
tions, as lighting from the sidewall only would 
necessitate extremely high windows. The two com- 
monest methods of doing this are the use of saw- 
teeth and monitors as shown in Figues 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Figure 2 shows, in section, a moderately wide 
sawtooth building with windows and floor areas 
properly proportioned. This type of construction 
produces a well distributed daylighting of high in- 




































tensity, and, when the windows are faced north and 
are vertical, permits the minimum amount of direct 
sunlight to enter. The sawtooth windows also are 
often sloped, this slope varying from about 30 de- 
grees to but a few degrees from the vertical. 

With either vertical or sloping windows, the re- 
sults may be satisfactory but vertical windows are 
to be preferred on account of their collecting dirt 
less rapidly than sloping, and in places where con- 
densation may be experienced due either to climatic 
conditions or humidifiers, it is easier to conduct it 
away from the vertical surfaces. 

Monitor roofs as shown in Figure 3 can be so 
designed as to give as satisfactory results as do 
those with sawteeth. Examination of the distribu- 
tion curve in this illustration shows about the same 
uniformity as in Figure 2, and a slightly higher 
minimum value, each design having the same win- 
dow area and floor area. With a monitor design it 
may be necessary to use some sort of glare reducing 
coating on the glass at times,*but its superiority 
from the standpoint of ventilation should more than 
offset this. 

The sawtooth design, having its roof openings in 
one direction only, does not have the flexibility of 
ventilation control inherent in the monitor design, 
which has possible openings in at least two direc- 
tions and in all directions if both longitudinal and 
lateral monitors are used. 

By carefully selecting the design best suited to 
the requirements of the manufacturing processes, 
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o= Figure 1 of these designs, an efficient and satisfactory fen- 
= estration may be secured. 
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Cost Accounting in the Paper Industry 


Part XXII—Methods of Determining Actual Costs 


By D. A. WILCOX 


furnish to the beaters it is necessary to tie 

this up with the cost of the rough paper 
made. Here we encounter the difficulty so frequently 
met with in a paper mill: the impossibility of se- 
curing accurate determinations of vital facts. Fol- 
lowing the progress of the furnish from the beaters 
into the rough paper we find among other sources 
of losses, one through the white water and another 
through the broke. While it is true that the ma- 
chine broke is put back into the beaters it frequently 
happens that the broke from one order will be put 
into beaters supplying another machine, thus mak- 
ing a loss of material so far as that particular order 
is concerned. 
ultimate loss of materials through the white water 
of a particular order and it would be very difficult 
to keep accurate account of all the machine broke 
made and used, so we are obliged to resort to some 
form of estimation and the use of arbitrary formulas 
for figuring the cost of the rough paper from the 
cost of the furnish. This may be done in two ways; 
one, by an attempt to approach the actual use of 
stock for a particular grade and the other by effect- 
ing a tie-up by means of general formulas based on 
average conditions. 


“Actual” Costs 


According to the first method careful records are 
kept of the amount of machine broke made and used 
for each grade. The dry broke is weighed and the 
wet broke estimated by taking that proportion of 
the total width of the sheet which has been divided 
by the water cut-off. Loss of stock through the 
white water is calculated on the basis of a constant 
weight per hour on the assumption that the white 
water carries away with it a certain definite weight 
of material per hour. Starting with the weight of 
materials put into the beaters and their values, an 
account called Beater Stock is debited with the total 
materials used and then credited with the weight of 
rough paper taken from the end of the machine, the 
wet and dry machine broke made and the value of 
materials in the white water. Any difference in the 
account at the end of the month is a variance and, 
if a debit, represents an unaccounted loss. The ma- 
chine broke credited to the beater account is either 
debited to a broke account or to some other order 
and the unit value used may either be the average 
value of the furnish or, better, a flat unit value based 
on its value as stock. The materials in the white 
water may be treated in the same way. In deter- 


H iss determined the average cost of the 


It is not practicable to measure the © 


mining the unit values for the broke it may be 
classed in one or more types depending on its rich- 
ness, or may be all valued at one unit price, say the 
value of white shavings, soda pulp, or whatever it 
most closely approximates. The value of recoverable 
material in the white water may also be set at an 
arbitrary figure and, as it is composed chiefly of 
filler, at a value considerably under the average value 
of the furnish. 

Starting then with a hypothetical case we can de- 
termine the unit value to set for the rough paper. 
Assuming that we can account for all of the ma- 
terials, either as rough paper, broke, or in the white 
water, we would get the following calculation: 








Furnish 
Debits: 
Sulphite. ...1,000 Ib. @ 3.25¢ a cwt ....$32.50 
Ss cas 1,000 Ib. @ 3¢ acwt .... 30.00 
Sh aie wd 500 Ib. @ 1¢ acwt . 5.00 
Total debits. . 2,500 Ib. @ 2.70¢ $67.50 


Credits: 
Machine broke, 200 lb. @ 3¢ a cwt . .$6.00 
(Weighed or calculated and returned to beaters) 
White water material recovered 
100 Ib. @ 2¢ acwt ............ $2.00 $8.00 


Total credits before rough 
These constitute all the recoverable values aside 
from the rough paper and in addition there is the 
shrinkage or “loss of stock” in the white water. 
Loss of stock 
(Based on hours run at constant weight an hour) 
The balance then is rough made . .2,100 Ib. $59.50 
59.50 — 2,100 lb. = value of rough. .2.833¢ per cwt. 


It will be obvious that the rough paper made must 
absorb the shrinkage in value consequent on the 
white water loss and the reduction in value of the 
broke and recoverable values in the white water. 

This method is practically confined to securing 
costs by grades and cannot readily be used to secure 
costs by orders. In such a case the actual procedure 
would be to debit the beater stock account (one ac- 
count for all papers made during the month) with 
all the materials put into the beaters and then credit 
it with actual values measured or estimated, accord- 
ing to the system proposed above and using the unit 
values there given. If, then, the estimates of broke 
and recoverable values in the white water and the 
total loss of stock for the month are correct the 
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account will balance out. Any balance remaining in 
the account will disclose a discrepancy, but, unfor- 
tunately, it may be extremely difficult to analyze the 
variance and discover whether it be due to errors in 
estimating the percentages of broke made, material 
lost in the white water, discrepancies between actual 
amounts put into the beaters and amounts reported, 
actual and reported weights of broke or any of many 
other sources of loss. From an operating stand- 
point such a variance is of little practical value be- 
cause it does not point to some definite action which 
should be taken. A sudden change from a debit to 
a credit, or vice versa, is indicative of something 
which needs attention and may suggest the necessity 
of an investigation. The variance is also of value 
inasmuch as it tends to prove or disprove the ac- 
curacy of the estimates on which the values are 
based and to that extent puts the accounting depart- 
ment on its guard when a revision is needed. Its 
greatest value, however, is as an accounting device 
to enable the cost accounts to be “tied-in” with the 
books and afford a means of securing a balance and 
disposing of a discrepancy which could not be 
handled otherwise. 

On the whole this method seems limited in its ap- 
plication and open to serious question, particularly 
as regards the manner of estimating white water 
losses. In some cases, however, where the beaters 
may vary considerably in size and where only costs 
by grades are desired it should be given careful con- 
sideration. 


Formula Method 


In the second, or formula method, the value of the 
rough paper is calculated by means of general rules 
applied to each formula. In this method, using the 
original beater weights as a starting point, the 
amount of rough paper secured from a beaterful of 
stock, or from 1,000 Ib. of stock, is calculated, and, 
allowing for credits for recoverable values, the value 
of the rough paper may be computed. In this case 
it is usual to ignore the matter of machine broke 
entirely, on the theory that all the machine broke 
goes right back into the beaters for the same order. 
This is probably not really the case, especially as 
regards a particular order, and yet the difference 
between the value of machine broke made and used 
is perhaps close enough for all practical purposes. 
In regard to loss of stock in white water, either of 
two methods may be used; one to use a flat average 
percentage of loss applicable to all formulas alike, 
and the other to calculate the loss for each particular 
lot according to prevailing conditions. 

In this formula method we proceed by setting 
down the weights and values of materials to be used 
so as to get the total furnish cost of a beaterful or 
of 1,000 Ib. of furnish and then, applying the loss of 
stock, determine the weight of rough made. This 
weight, divided into the cost of the beater contents, 


gives us the unit value of the rough paper made. 
The beater account is debited with the total value 
of all materials used during the month and credited 
with the rough papers made at their respective unit 
values. Any balance left in the account is a variance 
and charged off, as customary, to profit and loss. 


Determining Yields 
As already explained there are two ways of deter- 
mining the yield to be obtained from a given amount 
of furnish. The first way is to apply to the bone-dry 
weight of the furnish the average percentage of loss 
of stock, which would work out as follows: 


Air-dry furnish. .1,000 lb. @ 3.875c per cwt. .$38.75 


Bone-dry furnish 900 lb.’ 
Loss of stock 
See 45 Ib.’ (Average for all papers.) 
Bone-dry paper .. 855 lb.” 
Air-dry paper 
ee eee: SORE BA cc clsscauxs sss cae $38.75 
38.75 +911 lb.=value per cwt.......... 4.25¢ 


This may be abbreviated by using an approximate 
method whereby the unit bone-dry value of the fur- 
nish is increased’ by the difference in percentage 
between the loss of stock and the assumed moisture 
in the paper. In the case cited there is no difference 
and the paper would be priced at the average bone- 
dry value of the furnish, or $4.30 per cwt. If the 
loss of stock were six per cent, the difference would 
be one per cent and the bone-dry value would be in- 
creased one per cent, and so on. It is obvious that 
this is not strictly accurate as, in fact, in the fore- 
going case, it means a difference of 5c per cwt. The 
thought back of this approximation is that instead 
of going to all the trouble to divide the bone-dry 
value by 94 per cent, to get the bone-dry value of 
paper, and then dividing the result by 105 per cent, 
to get the value of air-dry paper, it is quicker and 
approximately the same to multiply the bone-dry 
value by 101 per cent. 


Yields Based on Particular Conditions 
The second method cf determining the yields is to 
calculate them separately for each particular set of 
conditions. In this case the characteristics of the 
formulas, and even the basis weight of the paper to 
be made, may be taken into consideration. We know 
that more clay is lost than fiber, and thus we may 

set up a table and calculate our yields as follows: 
A.D. 





Weight Weight Loss Net Ib. 
Material Moisture in Ib. in Ib. of Stock in Paper 
Sulphite 10% 1,000 900 2% 882 
Soda 10% 1,000 900 2% 882 
Broke 5% 500 475 3% 461 
Clay 30% 500 350 10% 315 
3,000 2,625 2,540 
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Rough paper 5%...... bone-dry wt. 2,540 Ib. A.D. 
wet 2,653 lb. Shrinkage A.D. furnish to A.D. paper 
for this formula: 11.6 per cent. 

Thus to get the value of rough paper from the 
unit furnish cost of such a furnish you would divide 
the unit value of the furnish by 88.4 per cent to 
get the value of the paper. 

In a similar manner, and using the same percent- 
age losses for each component element of stock the 
yields for each furnish would be calculated. This 
method recognizes the fact that different types of 
furnish have different shrinkages. 

The argument in favor of the first method is that 
but little is known about the actual shrinkages of 
the different components; that loss of stock is a gen- 
eral condition and should be born equally by all 
grades of paper and that, so far as possible, the ac- 
counting should be confined to known facts. There 
is a great deal to be said for this point of view and 
the method has simplicity in its favor. 

Other refinements may be used with the second 
method. Thus it is known that loss of stock is less 
on a heavyweight paper than on a lightweight paper 
and this may be taken into consideration, as well as 
the shrinkages of the individual components. 


The Progress of 


A third way to get the yields is by tests or prac- 
tical experience. Thus, instead of using any calcu- 
lations at all, a yield based upon experience may be 
set. As actual yields vary greatly from day to day, 
depending upon machine broke made, the loss of 
stock for a period, and other considerations, it is 
extremely difficult to get accurate tests on yields— 
and experience may be imagination more often than 
truth. It is not recommended to use this method 
if it can be avoided. 


Use for Order Costs 


The formula method of tieing up furnish and 
rough paper can be used to determine the stock 
costs of individual orders. Not being dependent upon 
actual weights, and making the bridge between them 
uniformly for all orders made on a certain formula, 
all that is necessary is to charge the order with the 
rough made at the formula cost per cwt. For this 
reason it is the only way possible to cost individual 
orders and must be used for this purpose either in 
an order cost system or a standard cost system. 

In succeeding articles methods of analyzing beater 
variances will be discussed and suggestions given on 
how costs may be set so as to get the greatest value 
from them from an operating standpoint. 


a Sulphite Cook 


A Check-Up of Twelve Sulphite Cooks Under Commercial Conditions Gives a 
Method for Locating Defects in Cooking Cycle 
By W. H. BIRCHARD 


have taken place as to the proper tempera- 

ture and pressure at which a sulphite cook 
should be carried on. Each investigator works out 
a cooking cycle for himself by the appearance of the 
cooked fiber, the amount of bleach consumed and 
the percentage of alpha-cellulose in the pulp. These 
conditions carried out on the laboratory scale can- 
not as a rule be applied to commercial production. 

It is the usual practice in a sulphite mill to use a 
cooking procedure that has been found to give a 
fairly satisfactory pulp and continue to use that pro- 
cedure, though, a slight modification might produce 
a superior product, the methods at the cook’s dis- 
posal for determining defects in the cooking pro- 
cedure being few. 

An operator may perhaps use a cooking cycle 
which would, under proper conditions, give a pulp 
of the maximum strength and purity but owing to 
factors with which he is unfamiliar the stock is 
overcooked and weakened. The mill manager must 
depend on the cook to dump the digester at the 
proper time and the cook in turn must depend on 
experience which has taught him that when the 


M = work has been done and many debates 





cooking liquor has reached a certain intensity in 
color and has a certain odor of sugars the digester is 
ready to dump. Some cooks even go by the taste 
of the cooking liquor. It will be readily understood 
that when one has to depend on one’s physical senses 
it is extremely unlikely that all digesters will be 
dumped under identical conditions and especially 
when three different cooks are dumping digesters in 
the same day. 

In a previous article, “Burnt Cooks” (Paper Trade 
Journal, Dec. 1, 1927), some of the causes of burnt 
cooks have been pointed out, and in another article, 
“Degradation of Cellulose by Sulphite Cooking Acid” 
(J.S.C.I. Feb. 24, 1928), the effect of sulphite cook- 
ing liquor on cellulose has been shown. From this 
work it will be seen that a deficiency of sulphur 
dioxide at the end of the cook has a tendency to 
blacken the stock and throw the operator off in his 
decision to dump the digester, perhaps causing him 
to dump it prematurely. On the other hand, if the 
digester is not dumped at the moment the cook is 
finished the cellulose is in danger of being degraded 
by the acids formed during the cook. 
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Chemical Reactions in a Sulphite Cook 


An examination of the chemistry of sulphite cook- 
ing offers a suggestion which is of interest. The 
object of cooking the chips in a solution of calcium 
bisulphite in sulphurous acid is to dissolve out the 
lignin or cementing material which holds the cellu- 
lose fibers together and to produce a pure cellulose. 
Lignin reacts as an aldehyde and takes on two HSO, 
groups, one of which is only loosely combined and 
may be broken off by the addition of strong caustic 
soda. As the cooking progresses, the percentage of 
loosely combined SO, increases and the rate at which 
it increases seems to be of importance. Eventually 
the value becomes constant, indicating a stage where 
further cooking will tend to weaken the pulp. 

In order to follow the progress of the cook under 
commercial conditions, 12 digesters were carefully 
checked, tests being run on the cooking liquor every 
hour after the second hour of the cook until the 
digester was dumped. The cooking acid was tested 
for total SO,, combined SO, and loosely combined 
SO,; the temperature and pressure were carefully 
recorded each hour and beating tests were made on 
the finished pulp. The digesters used were 18-ton 
digesters and, as different types of pulp were being 
produced, different cooking cycles were used. The 
regular cooking procedure was interfered with in no 
way and the operators dumped the digesters as had 
always been their custom. It was then possible to 
see how an operator’s decision to dump compared 
with the point on the curve where the value for 
loosely combined SO, became constant. 


Method of Testing for Loosely Combined SO, 


The following method was used for determining 
the loosely combined SO,. A 2-cc. sample of cook- 
ing liquor, after titration with N/10 Iodine for in- 
organic SO,, was made alkaline with 10 cc. of 20 
per cent NaOH solution and allowed to stand for 
30 minutes. It was then made slightly acid with 
hydrochloric acid and again titrated with iodine, 
using starch solution as indicator. The second titra- 
tion represents the per cent of SO, present in loose 
combination with organic compounds in the liquor. 
The samples for analysis were collected half way 
up the digester from the sample valve. In order 
to obtain the best results, the samples of liquor for 
analysis should be cooled under pressure. 

In determining the strength of the pulp an ex- 
perimental beater was used, the stock being beaten 
for five hours. Samples of stock were removed every 
hour, freeness readings taken and hand sheets made. 

The accompanying table gives the percentage of 
loosely combined SO, in the digester liquor at inter- 
vals of one hour throughout the cook and on dump- 
ing for 12 digesters. 


A Figure Approaching a Constant 
It will be noted from these figures with what regu- 





larity the curve for the loosely combined SO, flattens 
out regardless of the length of the cook. It will 
also be noted with what regularity the curve flattens 
out at a concentration of .384 per cent. This may 
only be a coincidence but it is probably a constant 
when the same chips and the same ratio of acid to 
chips is used. If the ratio of acid to chips decreases, 














PERCENTAGE LOOSELY COMBINED S0: 
Hour 
Cooking 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 4 10 11 12 

2 082 .064 .048 .007 .032 .032 .064 .064 
3 006 .112 .064 .048 .064 .048 .064 .032 .006  .006 
- -067 .128 .064 .096 .080 .064 .064 . 048 .128 8.006 
5 .128 .160 .096 .102 .096 .006 .096 .064 .096 .224 .128 
6 092 .192 .006 .144 .128 .112 .080 .128 .096 .128 .128 .160 
7 .160 .256 .160 .160 .176 .160 .128 .134 .160 .160 .160 .160 
s .320 .336 .224 .288 .256 .160 .160 .192 .224 .224 .224 .256 
4 .384 .352 .288 .256 .352 .192 .256 .256 .256 .320 .384 
10 448 .448 .352 .384 .384° .320 .253 .288 .352 .352 .352 
10% , Ge coban > ste é en 

10% Mf ae 304. bee 

ll 448 5 sdbest Kd . .427 .352 .416 .384 .384 .384 352 
RRS ae a eee oe 

nnn. “subelt Silas (acu ioe SR chit See ee 
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the percentage of loosely combined SO, would in- 
crease. 

From what has been said above it would be ex- 
pected that Cooks 1 and 9 would produce a pulp 
that was weakened by overcooking, while Cook 2 
would produce an undercooked pulp. An examina- 
tion of the pulps from these cooks showed that to 
be the case. The pulp from Cook 2 had not reached 
its maximum strength after five hours beating, while 
pulp from Cook 1 showed no strength on beating. 
Digesters 7 and 10 show that the operator dropped 
the digester at the proper time and the pulp from 
these digesters show a pulp of good strength and 
purity. 


Check of Loosely Combined SO, Will Not 
Disclose All Defects 


It is not to be supposed that a determination of 
the loosely combined SO, will show up all the defects 
in the cooking procedure, nor can it be used as a 
control method for industrial practice, in conse- 
quence of the time factor necessary for splitting off 
the loosely combined SO,. Its real usefulness would 
appear to be in locating defects in the method of 
cooking and as an indication of whether the cook- 
ing cycle is too long. 

ee 


Our engineers, our chemists, our inventors, have 
never shown such relentless zeal as at present. They 
have largely been responsible for lifting the country 
out of every preceding crisis.—Dr. Julius Klein. 
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Shocked ‘ae. Insensibility 


insensibility. By that I mean, the rapidity 

with which we have met devastating changes 
during the past quarter-century has left us numbed 
and callous to shock; made us insensible to the ef- 
fect of far-reaching developments or deep-going 
changes. 

Only yesterday, it seems, the nation was shocked 
and outraged at the public display of “September 
Morn.” To-day, we view with complacency vast 
numbers of canvases of nude subjects and permit 
the publication and sale to all comers (including our 
high school children) of cheap “magazines” which 
literally are filled with photographic reproductions 
of naked women—those publications existing under 
the thin and hollow guise of “art.” 

Who is there with memory so short that fails to 
recall the shock of hearing of the “bare-footed 
chorus” innovation which heralded the abandonment 
of the silk tights in musical comedies and comic 
operas? To-day we permit, even encourage, our 
children to stake plays in costumes which, a few 
years ago would have led to a police raid. 

Since the beginning of the Anglo social philos- 
ophy, “mother” was the personification of the ideal 
in all things moral and spiritual. She was the one 
idolized member of the family who “could do no 
wrong.” Now, the sacred precincts of motherhood 
have been invaded by the “humanists” who depict 
“mother” in song, cinema, and book, as an individual 
addicted to gin, cheating, smoking and lying. And 
a pe. veneered with callousness, fail to 
rebel. 

Not so long ago the very word “sex” was a jarring 
note in polite society. Nowadays, sex subjects have 
been so displayed and discussed by literators and 
dramatists that we fail to revolt when, in “Rain,” or 
“The Pagan Lady,” sex is introduced as the destruc- 
tive element for even members of the cloth. 

Time was, and not so long ago, when publishers 
reaped fat harvests on books purported to be so 
shocking that no one should read them—and cap- 
italized that business principle with such books as 
“Three Weeks,” “The Second Mrs. Tangueray” and 
“Tris.” Now our book stalls are filled to overflowing 
with such outspoken works as “Seeds,” “Apron 
Strings” and “Voynow.” 

Only a few years ago, George Bernard Shaw could 
break into prominent newspaper headlines by assert- 
ing that family affection was merely bunk; while 


T= people of America have been shocked into 


latter-day Beechers could arouse an entire congre- 
gation with a few well-chosen words about Jonah and 
the whale. To-day we have whole libraries on the 
subject of family life fallacies, and ministers who 
are not “frank” and “bold” fail to attract even those 
who yet attend church. 


All of which sounds sombre enough, but which 
means little or nothing as a reflection on human 
nature. Human nature to-day is the same as it was 
10, 20, 50 or 500 years ago. We experience the 
same sensations, enjoy the same experiences, main- 
tain faith in the same Supreme Architect, hold the 
same loves and think much the same thoughts as 
those who have gone bofore. The superficial changes 
so apparent to the observer are, as they always 
have been, for the improvement of human nature. 
Just as released, free abdomens are better than 
tightly laced corsets; just as bobbed hair is more 
convenient than the old time “crowning glory” ; just 
as the emancipation of women from the kitchen 
sink is better than domestic slavery—so is increased 
knowledge better than ignorance (formerly con- 
fused with “innocence”). The fact that the sen- 
sationalists are now entering their twilight; the fact 
that the de-bunking era is well past its meridian; 
the fact that we are no longer shocked at anything, 
but just unutterably bored; the fact that we pay 
our respect to a vulgar show by staying away in 
hordes is ample indication that the recent changes 
mentioned have done us no harm—and having in- 
flicted no harm must, by the very nature of things, 
have accomplished much good. There is no dilemma 
when it is impossible to alarm people by displaying 
the human figure, by writing about the sanctity of 
marriage, filial duty, the saintliness of mothers or 
the close-knit bonds of family love. Merely abundant 
evidence that we have gone through a process of 
public education. 

The dangers attached to being shocked into in- 
sensibility are to be found in a commercial rather 
than a social sense. Everywhere and every day, 
business men are paying a mighty price for the 
privilege of being insensible to the effects of our 
more recent shocking improvements. As an out- 
standing example, let us note for a moment the 
actual, but unrecognizable effects of the automobile. 

Apparently there is no one who does not firmly 
believe that the more cars the better—the more good 
roads the better—the longer mileage the better. 
One would be accounted a heretic even to suggest 
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that increased gasoline consumption stimulates ex- 
travagance; that the owners of 90 per cent of our 
automobiles have thrown thrift to the winds in order 
to have a car; that the automobile bankrupts homes, 
promotes crime, enlarges the divorce records, fills 
courts, keeps young people away from school, limits 
good reading, cuts down life insurance and invest- 
ments, and minimizes bank savings. But heresy or 
no, such is the case. 

In the typically American village of Stewart, 
Nebraska, all but two households in the community 
have an automobile—and, counting doctors, drug- 
gists, retail dealers, and others who should have a 
car, no more than nine automobiles are actual neces- 
sities to the welfare of this small town. There are 
nearly twice as many cars in this town as bath- 
tubs; four times as many as vacuum cleaners or 
electric-driven sewing machines, and 50 per cent 
more than the number of families having electricity 
in their homes. Since the return of the World War 
soldiers, this town has sent three boys to the State 
University, one girl to a finishing school, and three 
have gone to business college. Other children stay 
at home (or go away) to work for the money re- 
quired to buy gasoline and tires. That these people 
do not use their cars for picnics or out-door recrea- 
tion is attested to by the fact that the large ma- 
jority of the automobiles are closed—and the 
highways are frequented by hot-dog stands and 
synthetic barbecue emporiums. 

The insensibility of proper proportion shocked 
into these people by the automobile is keeping the 
paper industry from selling hundreds of books and 
magazines in this town—and, parenthetically, keep- 
ing furniture and clothing manufacturers from do- 
ing the per capita business they once enjoyed. 

During the past 20 years, mechanical and scien- 
tific developments have come upon us so rapidly 
that we have been shocked into the attitude that 
“nothing would surprise me any more”’—thereby 
making us insensible to the after effects of those 
developments. 

In Chicago there is an egg factory—a building 
10 x 300 feet, and only four stories high—which is 
turning out as many, high quality eggs as is pro- 
duced by 12 average chicken farms in Illinois. In 
this egg factory the chickens never see sunlight, 
the males and poor layers being sold for meat, the 
good laying hens kept where they actually lay their 
eggs onto an endless conveyor belt which makes im- 
mediate disposition of them. And such eggs are 
of exactly the same chemical composition and have 
an even superior flavor to those produced on farms 
where the chickens are kept in the open air and sun- 
light. Surely we should see that the perfection and 
universal adoption of this scheme will have a marked 
influence on food prices—particularly those which 
are in a measure predicted on the former “seasonal” 
price of eggs. 

Lithium, a comparatively recent metal and one 
which sold a short time ago for $240 a pound will 
soon be available in tons at a very reasonable price. 
This new metal is so light that it floats on water 
(weighing less than one-third as much as aluminum) 
yet possesses nearly the same strength and endur- 
ance of steel. The employment of this or similiar 
metals means greatly increased efficiency for the 
power plants in automobiles, locomotives, airplanes— 
and paper mills. 

Accounts and deep-going mechanical changes 
might be recited to the limit of this magazine’s 
space, and without giving more than a mere frac- 








tion of the catalogue of events which have piled 
themselves around us on every side. But it is not 
alone scientific achievements which have shocked us 
into a disproportionate view of life. Political changes, 
also, have been rapid. So rapid in fact that while 
we have interested ourselves in industrial achieve- 
ment, there has crept upon us a government entirely 
foreign to that which was instituted 150 years ago. 
For instance: 

Not so very long ago the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration was formed by the Government for the 
promotion and development of waterway transporta- 
tion. At the time of its institution it was believed 
that the corporation was “a merely temporary en- 
terprise, which would dissolve as soon as river 
transportation could be made lucrative for private 
enterprises.” Under such a disguise did we establish 
the Federal Government into another branch of 
private business—where, in certain localities, it is 
already in the power and light business, harness 
business, insurance business, mining, transporta- 
tion, retail, agricultural, reforestation, lumber, and 
almost countless other endeavors. 

Now comes Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, one of the 
most conspicuous members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with the avowal, expressed at a 
luncheon of the New York Traffic Club, that the 
United States Government should not only control 
and operate all railroads but all public utilities as 
well. Such statements are shocking, but since they 
have been oft-repeated by men of higher influence 
than Mr. Eastman, (an appointee rather than an 
elective) that repetition has calloused us into in- 
sensibility of the fact that the United States is 
headed straight and swift for socialism. And that 
involves the paper industry fully as much as the 
electric power industry, the transportation industry, 
the telephone and telegram industry, or what not. 

The shocking changes of recent years which make 
young girls bob their hair, pluck their eyebrows, 
and talk glibly of sex matters; make young men 
stay away from church, disregard parental advice 
and become tootsweeties (tooting their horns to call 
their sweeties); permit ministers to be “frank” 
and “bold” and mothers to lose their sanctity are 
of little or no concern. Such changes, strange to us, 
are no greater than the changes evidenced by the 
younger generation 100 years ago. 

Rather it is the commercial and political changes 
which, by reason of their repetition, shock us into 
insensibility of their consequences that hold the real 
danger. This is a time for loose leaf minds. Ad- 
ditionally, we should so index and cross-index our 
minds as to quickly apply cause and effect—-develop- 
ment and consequence. Business is now entering 
upon an era which, while it contains gold, calls for 
mining rather than mere picking. And the gold 
mining process of to-day demands new machines, 
new methods, new policies and new ideas. 

Managements who do not like to change—who 
hesitate to invest money in acknowledged refine- 
ments—are in for an exceedingly uncomfortable 
time. In like measure, will there be lack of comfort 
for the management which fails to keep a weather 
eye out for the consequences incident to the develop- 
ment of seemingly extraneous miracles. Executives 
from now on will have more, not fewer, worries. 
All of which means that in the immutable law which 
provides for the survival of the fittest, success will 
come only to those who keep progressively ahead of 
current business practices and realize the meaning 
of clear sensibilty to shocking changes. 
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lumber industry one of the very important groups of 

basic industries of the world. Considering the impor- 
tance of paper and wood in the present day life, the indus- 
tries, supplying most of the raw material for the manufacture 
of these commodities, are worthy of due consideration and 
study. 

The wood pulp industry is a relatively young one, having 
first become commercially important about 40 years ago and 
its growth has been remarkable. According to figures com- 
piled by the League of Nations, the world production of wood 
pulp has grown from approximately 9,350,000 short tons in 
1913 to about 18,000,000 tons in 1929, practically doubling 
in 16 years. At an approximate valuation of $30 and $40 per 
ton for 1913 and 1929 respectively, the value of the annual 
production has grown from $280,000,000 to $720,000,000, or 
more than 2.5 times. 


T= wood pulp industry forms with the closely related 


Production 

The world production of wood pulp has had a tremendous 
growth ever since the industry first became commercially im- 
portant, at the end of the last century. The accompanying 
tables of the production and trade of wood pulp in the six 
principal producing countries of the world, have been com- 
piled for purpose of comparison and further study. Table I 
shows the production of wood pulp by grades in the United 
States, Canada, Sweden, Norway, Finland and Germany. 
Table II shows the total domestic production, exports, im- 
ports, and tonnage available for home consumption in these 
countries, as well as the imports of pulp and esparto fiber 
into Great Britain. Production figures for Great Britain are 
not available. 

The figures in these tables have been compiled with great 
difficulty as some foreign countries have not published their 
data except in confidential bulletins. It is due only to the 
courtesy of various representatives of these countries as 
well as the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Washington that these data have become available. 

In turning to the total production figures for the six coun- 
tries in question, the table shows that the growth has been 
greatest since 1920. In 1913 the annual production totaled 
7,447,000 tons and had in 1920 grown to 9,109,000 tons, an 
increase of 1,662,000 tons or 22 per cent. The increase be- 
tween 1920 and 1929 on the other hand was 6,359,000 tons or 
as much as 70 per cent, and brought the annual production 
up to nearly 15.5 million tons. It is estimated that the pro- 
duction in the countries not included in this study amounts 
to approximately 2.5 million tons for 1929, thus making the 
grand total world production 18,000,000 tons per year. The 
tremendous growth since 1920 was probably accentuated by 
the retarding of a natural growth during the war period. 

It is interesting to note that while both groundwood and 
sulphite pulp have doubled in production since 1913, sulphate 
pulp has more than quadrupled and soda pulp has increased 
only moderately. The following figures show the percentages 
by grades of the total production for 1913, 1920 and 1929. 


: 1913 1920 1929 

%o % %o 
Groundwood ............. 45.0 43.0 40.0 
SIN ace cAacadceow an’ 6.5 8.5 14.5 
EE 44.0 43.5 42.0 
NS Ghat Seibel are Bide ee 4.5 5.0 3.5 


It is evident that sulphate pulp is gaining ground at ex- 
pense of the other grades. This development is only natural, 
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however, because sulphate pulp is cheaper to manufacture 
than the other chemical grades and in addition it possesses 
excellent qualities. There are likewise no limitations of the 
kinds of coniferous woods that can be used for its manufac- 
ture. 

Below, will be found a short discussion of the pulp indus- 
tries in each of the countries included in this study. The 
development in the United States will be discussed elsewhere. 


Canada 


The pulp industry in Canada has experienced a most un- 
usual growth. In 1913 Canada was the fourth largest pro- 
ducer of pulp in the world surpassed by United States, 
Germany and Sweden. Already in 1917 Canada had jumped 
into second place after the United States and since that time 
has seriously threatened to take first place. The total pro- 
duction was 855,000 tons in 1913 and approximately 3,969,000 
tons in 1929. This represents an increase of 365 per cent. 
It is true that most of this increase falls under the heading 
of newsprint, the production of which was 2,729,000 tons in 
1929. It has been Canada’s aim to preserve the profits of 
manufacture for her own benefit and the tendency has been 
to decrease the exports of pulpwood and wood pulp and to 
increase the exports of finished paper. The tariff on high 
grade papers, however, has brought about an increased pro- 
duction of newsprint and has made Canada the greatest 
producer and exporter in the world of this commodity. As 
a matter of fact, in 1929 Canada produced 37 per cent of the 
world’s supply of newsprint and exported 65 per cent of the 
total exports. The exports of wood pulp from Canada were 
298,000 tons in 1913, had increased to 1,006,000 tons in 1926 
and since then have decreased gradually to 799,000 tons in 
1929. 

Comparing the increases in production by grades of pulp 
the following conclusions may be drawn. The production 
of groundwood has increased 1,741,000 tons since 1913 and 
the corresponding increase for sulphite pulp was 1,170,000 
tons. It may be safely stated, however, that 40 to 50 per cent 
of the latter is being used in the production of newsprint and 
thus much of the increase in sulphite pulp production has 
been due directly to the great demand for newsprint. The 
production of sulphate pulp has increased from 71,000 tons 
in 1913 to approximately 269,000 tons in 1929. 

Canada’s geographical position in regard to wood pulp 
production is very favorable. Great rivers convey the pulp- 
wood to the mills and supply an abundance of water and 
cheap power. The Canadian wood is of the highest quality 
and the grade of pulp produced excellent. 


Sweden 


Sweden has long been the principal wood pulp exporting 
country of the world. The topography of the country is 
particularly advantageous to the lumber and pulp industries 
—wooded hills and mountains in the center of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula recede gently towards the Baltic Sea. 
Rivers float parallel to each other through these forest tracts 
down to the coast making the transportation costs of logs 
very low and at the same time supplying the pulp and saw 
mills with power. The mills are nearly all located on deep 
sea sites, affording excellent shipping facilities and rates. 
The cost of labor is smaller than on the American continent 
but as the labor unions are exceedingly strong, occasional 
strikes may cut the yearly production considerably. 

The Swedish production of wood pulp has just doubled 
since 1913 being 1,319,000 tons in that year and approximately 
2,750,000 in 1929. The production trend by grades empha- 
sizes again the rapid growth of the sulphate industry. In 
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Table I1I—Production, Imports and Consumption of Wood Pulp in U. S. A. 
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1913 the production of sulphate pulp was 170,000 tons and 
had increased to 737,000 tons in 1929. This represents a 
growth of 334 per cent. The corresponding increases for 
sulphite pulp and groundwood were 76.3 per cent and 78 per 
cent. At the present time one or two additional kraft mills 
are under construction and future developments probably 
will reflect further the growing demand for sulphate pulp. 
It has been seen that in Canada groundwood occupied the 
important position comprising 59 per cent of the total. In 
Sweden the production of chemical pulp, being over 78 per 
cent of the total, is considerably more important. The differ- 
ence in value of the two classes of pulp make the situation 
in Sweden one of economic advantage to the country. Count- 
ing with approximate average values of $28, $50 and $57.50 
per ton for groundwood, sulphate and sulphite pulp respec- 
tively, the total value of Canada’s production is found to be 
about $157,000,000 for 3,969,000 tons in 1929. This corre- 
sponds to Sweden’s $134,000,000 for 2,750,000 tons in the 
same year. 

The total exports of wood pulp from Sweden were 949,000 
tons in 1913 and had increased to 2,000,000 tons in 1929. 
These figures represent 72 per cent and 73 per cent respec- 
tively of the total production figures for those years. Most 
of the exports go to United States, England and France. The 
tonnage available for home consumption has grown from 
370,000 tons in 1913 to 750,000 tons in 1929. 

The producing capacity of the Swedish forests is about 
fully utilized and the expansion possibilities are limited. 
However, the excellent forestry systems in use insure a 
perpetual supply of wood, and Sweden will always hold one 
of the foremost positions in the wood pulp industry of the 
world. ‘ 

Finland { 

Since its liberation from Russia in 1918 Finland has be- 
come an important factor in the wood pulp industry of the 
world. Under Russian rule the production of pulp in 1913 
amounted to 330,000 tons. In 1920 the production had in- 
creased somewhat to 362,000 tons and has since that time 
grown to 1,067,000 tons in 1929. The timber supply is plen- 
tiful and all indications point to a further increase. Finland 
also exports a considerable amount of pulpwood and like 
Canada it is trying to conserve this wood for domestic use. 
The situation in Finland regarding advantages of produc- 
tion is much the same as in Sweden except that labor is a 
great deal cheaper. Thus, the production costs in Finland 
have been somewhat lower than in Sweden and Norway. 

Finnish pulp exports have increased from 212,000 tons in 
1920 to 705,000 tons in 1929, most of the tonnage going to 
United States and Great Britain. As has been pointed out 
previously, potential increases of production are possible and 
within another decade Finland should have secured even 
more firmly its position as one of the important factors of 
the wood pulp industry of the world. In its successful han- 
dling of the interests of Finnish producers, much credit is due 
to the Finnish Cellulose Union which controls the output of 
all the chemical pulp mills but two. Finland has really paved 
the way for advantageous selling co-operation between the 
mills. 

Norway 

In Norway the situation is much the same as in Sweden 
and Finland. However, the difficulty of stabilizing the Nor- 
wegian currency and the necessity of adjusting the wage 
scale on lower levels have brought with them labor dissen- 
sions of unusual difficulty. Until these troubles are thor- 
oughly solved Norway will not again have the competing 
power it once did. Any further great development of the 
Norwegian industry is unlikely due to the limitation of the 
timber supply.” Thus the policy has been to improve the 
quality of pulp and to manufacture the more expensive grades 
of bleached pulp in order to attain better prices. 

The production of wood pulp in Norway amounted to 535,- 
000 tons in 1913, with a probable export of 340,000 tons or 
64 per cent. In 1929 the production had increased to 804,000 
tons, with an export of 476,000 tons or 59 per cent. Great 
Britain takes a very large proportion of this export. 
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Germany 


In Europe, Germany occupies a position similar to that of 
the United States on this continent. Being a large consumer 
of paper, Germany depends greatly on imports of pulp or 
pulp-making materials. It is true that Germany exports more 
pulp than it imports, but if the imports of pulpwood are 
considered, the situation is reversed. No accurate figures 
are available for the production in 1913, but it is estimated 
to have been about 1,550,000 tons. In 1929 the production 
amounted to 2,262,000 tons, thus showing a considerable ad- 
vance. Germany exported 296,000 tons of wood pulp in 1929, 
consisting chiefly of bleached and bleaching sulphite pulp. 
The imports amounted to 180,000 tons in 1929, most of it 
probably sulphate pulp. As the German pulp industry de- 
pends greatly on the imports of pulpwood, its position is not 
very secure. If Finland, Poland, Russia or other countries 
from which Germany receives most of its pulpwood should 
place an embargo on the exportation of this raw material, 
this industry would suffer severely. It is evident that the 
future is precarious. As a matter of fact, German interests, 
foreseeing this development, have started to build their own 
pulp mills in foreign countries. 


Great Britain 


Production figures for Great Britain are not available. The 
imports of wood pulp and esparto fiber are interesting to 
note, however, and have been included in this study. It may 
be seen from Table II that Great Britain’s pulp consumption 
has not increased to any great extent since 1920. This is 
due chiefly to the policy of free trade to which the British 
Empire has so long adhered. Should the new policy of 
Empire free trade with tariffs against other countries be- 
come reality the paper industry ought to grow very rapidly 
and with it the pulp imports to Great Britain. 


Wood Pulp Situation in the United States 


It has been shown that the United States is the greatest 
producer as well as the greatest importer of wood pulp in the 
world, whereas exports from the country have been negligi- 
ble. It will be of interest to study further the situation in 
the United States and for this purpose the exhibit in Table 
III has been prepared. This exhibit reveals some very in- 
teresting facts. In 1909 the total consumption of wood pulp 
in the United States was 2,865,000 tons of which 2,495,000 
tons or 87.1 per cent were produced in the country and 
370,000 tons or 12.9 per cent were imported. In 1914 the 
consumption had increased to 3,622,000 tons with a home 
production of 2,846,000 tons, or 78 per ceht and imports 
776,000 tons, or 22 per cent. During the following years the 
influence of the war and the post-war crisis makes a fair 
comparison impossible due to the decreased shipping and 
the inflated prices on this market as well as others. It can 
be said, however, that the production in the United States 
grew while the imports remained fairly constant. In the 
year 1924 the consumption had risen to 5,246,000 tons with 


general deflation of business, but it is 
doubtful whether the proportion of 
imported pulp will decline to any great extent. 

Turning to the various grades of pulp it is seen from the 
exhibit that the consumption of sulphite pulp is by far the 
most important. This is only natural, however, since sulphite 
pulp has more varied uses than any other grade. The con- 
sumption has grown from 1,243,000 tons in 1909 to 2,671,000 
tons in 1929 or more than 100 per cent. The home produc- 
tion, however, has increased only 63 per cent whereas the 
imports have increased 360 per cent for the years in question. 
In 1909 the imports were 18 per cent of the total consumption 
and had in 1929 increased to 38.7 per cent, plainly showing 
the growing preference for the high quality of the imported 
pulp. 

As far as kraft or sulphate pulp is concerned, the produc- 
tion in the United States holds a more advantageous position. 
Since 1914, when the total consumption amounted to 173,000 
tons, of which only 53,000 tons or 30.5 per cent were pro- 
duced within the country, the consumption has increased to 
1,235,000 tons, with a domestic production of 836,000 tons 
or 67.5 per cent. The total consumption has increased 7.2 
times and the domestic production nearly 16 times. The 
future will probably see a continuance of this development, 
but foreign kraft pulp will probably never be wholly elimi- 
nated from this market. European kraft pulp will always be 
a factor in the United States, as far as high quality and 
unusual strength are required. 


The production and consumption of soft wood soda pulp 
has been rather constant during the last 15 years, following 
of course, the general variations in industrial activity. It 
is likely that future developments will progress much as 
they have in the past. 

Taking the chemical pulp consumption as a whole, it is 
seen that the importations are an important factor. In 1909 
they comprised only 14.6 per cent of the consumption but 
had risen to 38.0 per cent in 1924. Since that time they have 
been falling off gradually, 32.5 per cent in 1929, and are 
likely to continue to do so in the future. As previously said, 
the sulphate pulp imports will be the first to decrease. This 
will chiefly be due to the low production costs that are being 
brought about in the Southern and Pacific states, and con- 
sequently in a falling market they will be able to compete 
successfully with foreign makes. 

The exhibit in Table IV shows the wood pulp imports to 
the United States by countries of origin and by grades and 
countries of origin respectively. Canada, by its proximity 
and extensive forest lands, has for many years been the most 
important contributor of wood pulp and paper. But Canada 


has been making a concentrated effort to retain the benefit of 
manufacture within its own borders. Table IV shows the 
downward tendency of Canadian pulp exports to the United 
States. Pulpwood exports have also decreased steadily and 
legislation is being sought to further limit these exports to 
the United States. This, of course, would tend to increase 
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again the pulp exports rather than the finished high-grade 
papers because of the tariff on the latter. 

Sweden is the second greatest exporter of pulp to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, Sweden exports even 
more chemical pulp to United States than Canada. 

The imports from Finland have increased greatly during 
the last few years, while the imports from Norway and Ger- 
many have been fairly constant. 


Development on Pacific Coast 


In United States it is now generally conceded that there 
is taking place a definite shift in the pulp and paper industry 
from east to west. Until about six years ago the Pacific 
coast made practically no pulp or paper for sale outside its 
own limits. Since then the development has been amazing. 

In 1923 the total production capacity of all grades of pulp 
was 2,045 tons per day and had in 1929 increased to 4,660 tons 
per day. This represents an increase of 122 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for the paper production are 1923, 2,056 
tons and 1929, 4,168 tons. In 1923 the entire output of pulp 
was used for local paper production, while in 1929, 492 tons 
per day or practically 150,000 tons per year were available 
for shipment to other parts of the United States or for ex- 
ports to other countries. The following table shows the 
growth of the wood pulp production on the Pacific coast since 
1921. The figures for British Columbia are included for 
comparison. 


Wood Pulp Production in Pacific Coast States and British 
Columbia 1921—1928 


Oregon & British 
Washington California Columbia Total 
Se awixes 95,161 124,494 164,746 384,401 
BE odo so% 136,943 162,653 217,076 516,672 
Sar 159,539 149,894 216,243 525,676 
RE 161,858 160,736 230,733 553,327 
BE ear 199,164 178,841 259,504 637,509 
268,349 200,869 296,253 775,471 
a 349,107 213,407 310,961 873,475 
a 410,000 215,000 279,368 904,638 


The increase in production in Washington, Oregon and 
California has been about 325,000 tons in the last six years 
and has largely been prompted by the abundance of cheap 
raw material. Some of the mills are using pulpwood ex- 
clusively for their production, while others are using waste 
from the saw mills or a combination of the two. The new 
developments include the production of all kinds of pulp and 
paper, and the most modern and efficient methods of pro- 
duction have been installed. Along the points of particular 
interest are an odorless kraft mill, a Minton Vacuum drier 
and several Fidalgo Drying systems. The Pacific coast pulp 
industry undoubtedly now holds an enviable position in regard 
to quality and low cost production and its future should be 
bright. To be sure, 1929 showed a levelling off of the upward 
curve so far as new capacity was concerned, but as soon as 
the world demand for wood pulp goes back to its normal level 
and rate of growth, new mills will again be built. 

The Pacific coast states have not alone prospered during 
the last few years. In the Southern states one sulphate pulp 
mill after another has been put into operation, generally con- 
nected with a paper mill, and the American market has been 
flooded with cheap kraft wrapping paper. The quality of the 
wood has not been particularly good and the strength of 
the paper considerably lower than that of northern kraft 
but for ordinary wrapping paper purposes the southern kraft 
has no doubt filled an economic need. The increase in pro- 
duction, however, has been too rapid and the American 
market has not been able to absorb the entire output of 
these mills. Considerably lower prices have resulted, com- 
pletely upsetting the market. 

Conclusion 

The great activity in recent years in pulp mill construc- 
tion all over the world has added tremendous quantities to 
the total production of wood pulp. This great increase, 
caused by an unusual demand for paper and paper products 
and the handsome profits realized in the pulp industry, has 
now brought about a serious slump in the industry which 


threatens to put it into the same position as the one occu- 
pied by the newsprint industry for the last two years. 

Fortunately many of the paper mills in the eastern and 
northern parts of United States ceased making their own 
pulp as soon as it became definitely unprofitable for them to 
do so, thus relieving the situation somewhat. However, the 
recent slump in industrial activity, according to leaders in 
the pulp and paper industry, has lowered the demand for 
paper and paper products to such an extent that pulp pro- 
duction will have to be curtailed considerably. In spite of 
these developments, contracts have been let recently for the 
construction of new mills in the South and West thus im- 
perilling the industry as a whole. 


— 





Arthur D. Little Again Honored 


In THE PAPER INDUSTRY for November, 1930, the award of 
the Perkin Medal to Arthur D. Little, of Cambridge, Mass., 
was recorded. The latest honor to come to him was at the 
177th commencement exercises of Columbia University in 
New York on Tuesday, June 2, when he received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science. In conferring the degree on 
Doctor Little, President Nicholas Murray Butler used the 
following formula: 

“Native of Massachusetts; a captain in the organization 
and direction of research in the science of chemistry in all 
its manifold revelations; covering in his field of interest 
and influence almost every aspect of chemical engineering 
practice; fertile in invention, practical in application and a 
genuine leader in the preservation and advancement of that 
organized body of knowledge which we know as science; one 
who, as even Sir Humphrey Davy would admit, pursues 
science with true dignity.” 

In 1929, Doctor Little was elected president of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, an international organization, the head- 
quarters of which are in London, and during his stay in 
England for the annual meeting of the society he was the 
recipient of an honorary degree of Doctor of Science from 
the University of Manchester. He also holds the D. Se. 
(honoris causa) of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Doctor Little was born in Boston, December 15, 1863, a 
son of Thomas J. Little, and was educated at public and 
high schools in Berkeley, Schenectady, N. Y., and Boston. 
He served at one time as official chemist of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and is the author of numerous 
publications relating to paper technology, including The 
Chemistry of Papermaking, published in 1894 in collaboration 
with R. C. Griffin. He has the distinction of having founded 
the school of Chemical Engineering and is a life member 
of the Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He was president of the American Chemical 
Society in 1912-14, and president of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers in 1919. 

Doctor Little’s first connection with the pulp and paper 
industry was as chemist of the Richmond Paper Company 
at Providence, R. I., of which plant he later became super- 
intendent. This was the first sulphite pulp mill to be op- 
erated on the American continent. 


sit 


Walter N. Polakov Returns from Russia 


Walter N. Polakov, who is widely known throughout the 
pulp and paper industry as a power plant engineer, being 
the author of several papers on power problems, has re- 
turned to New York and taken up his regular work after an 
absence of 18 months in Europe. 

Mr. Polakov spent a year in Moscow on the engineering 
staff of the Supreme Economic Council and later visited 
Paris, Berlin and other European centers studying engineer- 
ing developments. 





_ 
—_ 


The P. H. Glatfelter Company, of Spring Grove, Pa., has 
notified the trade of the addition to its sales organization of 
William L. Raymond, who has previously been connected with 
the sales department of another mill in New York. A sales 
office will be opened on May 18, in the Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing, 200 Fifth avenue. 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
Cumulative Scores—January 1 to April 30 
20 Mills Still in Race 
RT cep: — ae Seventh Safety Contest Nears Close 
The Paper Industry Seventh Annual Safety Contest, 


























ENTRANT MILL LOCATION 
os which began on January 1, 1931, with an enrollment of 
Bam ? . 125 paper and pulp mills and remanufacturing plants, will 

< Clark : 
2 _— 7 —_ Niagara Falls, N.Y. close June 30. Twenty mills finished the first four months 
of the contest with a perfect record, and the performance 
B. Champion Coated Paper Co. No. 1 Hamilton, 0. of the entrants through the month of June will decide the 
S2™ Neekosa-Edwards Paper Co. Port Edwards Wisconsip victors. 
= According to the rules of the contest, the group winners 

Dells & Pulp Co. Eau a Wisconsin in each division will be awarded certificates by the Na- 
° Cerna Wood Frota = Glew Palls + Sea tional Safety Council. By the decision of the judges, the 
8, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. Appleton Wisconsin best record among the group winners in each division will 
> Bird I : 

3 v. K Gypeum Go. Oak New York entitle the holders to the grand prizes, to be awarded a 
oS ae ypeum hi . E. B. Fritz, publisher of THe Paper INpusTRY, and by the 

Defiance Co. N % “ . . . 

U8. avelope Co. lease Paper > = > National Safety Council. 

Gardner & Harvey Co. No 2 Middl a A somewhat different procedure will be followed in 
© Continental Paper & Bag Corp. Ashland New Hampshire awarding the trophies at the Twentieth Annual Safety 
& Gardner & Harvey C No. 3 Mi i : 
8 U.S GypumCo No. Kansas City eer Sle Congress of the National Safety Council, to be held in 
8 Sanath Ye eg Co. Madison Maine Chicago next fall. Instead of making these presentations 

nterna Riley Maine at the luncheon of the Paper and Pulp Section as has been 





the custom heretofore, this feature of the program will 
take place at the general meeting of the members of 
the National Safety Council on the opening day of the 
















































































—e ro = —— saeres Congress—Monday, October 12. The major prizes will 
Un yin, ah rahe ay I ne be awarded at this time by C. W. Berquist, president of 
the National Safety Council, and E. B. Fritz, publisher of 
IMPERFECT SCORES — Divisien I THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 
Points Points The certificates for the group winners will be awarded at 
Key | Rank| Credit | Debit Key | Rank| Credit | Debit the Paper and Pulp Luncheon meeting to be held Thurs- 
PA 6 | 2 | 834.288 PC-24 | 10 | 821.792 day, October 15. ‘ ‘ 
Fé Pa 7] 3 7es.044 Foss 11 | 808.608 Members of the Paper and Pulp Section will _ li = 
Cth : 12 | 798.068 there will be no lapse following the contest to close June 
PA- 609.440 PC-44 t - 
5 PA? H 598.448 PC-27 id Tal. 008 30. With the close of the six-months’ contest, the 1931- 
z Pas ; 26.36 PC-29 i son 020 1932 contest nee and will last for a sage of ree. 
a , 17 | 583. By the time the accompanying scores are being read, the 
PA- 0 308 . 400) 17 " : ‘ ; 
+t 8.49 Poss 1 er mills will have received registration blanks for the next 
PB-2 | 3 | 891.584 PC-28 I paged contest, and it is hoped these will be filled in promptly and 
ae) {ioe eo 3 | ee returned to the National Safety Council. 
PB-4 | 6 | 859.392 PC-20 | 24 | 272.800 To those mills that have not participated in the contest 
PBs ‘ ones Z Pest 4 pares but may desire to “6; an oe, to cgi — 
684. 22 | 27 | 104.512 extended. If blan ave not been received, kindly address 
PB- 0 . PC-36 : : . . 
PB. 8 it ooo ont 5 PC-35 20 eons request to George E. Burns, National Safety Council, 
tr 8 pA 4 8 4 oy Xo 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
PB-23 | 14 | 601.808 PC-38 | 32 8.736 
“— PB-I7 | 15 | 551.168 PC-39 | 33 11.104 > 
ores | i | se eile} | | ee 7 
5 pass | is | 475.472 Poise | se ap Pack Fellowships Awarded to Fourteen 
on PBs 20 Sao 082 Poss m8 240-08 Fellowships for advanced training in forestry have just 
PB-10 | 22 | 278.032 PC-18 | 40 os been awarded by the Charles Lathrop Pack Forest Educa- 
PB-13 | 23 | 135.536 PC-30 | 41 336.944 tion Board, of Washington, D. C., to seven foresters, six 
tar} 4 vanes 426.576 ron 2 = American and one Canadian, including college seniors as 
PB-l1 | 26 1102. 400 ei 4 418.720 well as older men of long experience. The fellowships 
14 | 45 423.248 : 
PC-52 | 46 427.584 range in value up to $1,000, and the men selected from 
Pea 4 B+ -4 about 80 applicants. 
- poel ? |een The fellowships were created to encourage men of 
Ba PD-3| 8 | 469.392 unusual intellectual and personal qualities to obtain ad- 
8 em) ° 4076.864 = vanced training that would better qualify them for leader- 
ship in some phase of forestry. 
aa Ottsiee R ° This is the second award of fellowships by the Charles 
———— not received— c 
RA i 3 894.464 iv. I- March & April, A-9, B-22, Lathrop Pack Forest Education Board. The fellowships 
RC- 7 ; res. H4 Dic The hoa Bee ek, stu. are available to Americans and Canadians: for further 
=) So oe Witharana—Div .006 oe training in the general practice of forestry, in the forest 
= ° H 557.824 piihee 3 C-41 and industries, in the teaching of forestry, in forest research, 
P RD-1 10 1078. 464 or in the development of public forest policy. 
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Superintendents Meet at Dayton 


Twelfth Annual Convention of American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association, Held on June 4, 5 and 6, 1931 


and Paper Mill Superintendents Association from the 

North, East, South and West were in attendance at 
the Twelfth Annual Convention of the association which was 
held on June 4, 5 and 6 at Hotel Biltmore, Dayton, Ohio. 

With registration well under way on the morning of June 
4, the convention was called to order by Tom Harvey of the 
Gardner Harvey Co. and general chairman of the convention. 
Mr. Harvey presented Carl Magnus, of the Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Co. and president of the association, who then 
assumed the chair. 

Mr. Magnus with a few pleasing remarks called upon Rev. 
Phil Porter, D. D., Rector of Christ Episcopal Church, Day- 
ton, to deliver the invocation and “In Memoriam.” He was 
followed by F. A. Eichelberger, Dayton City Manager, who 
cordially welcomed the convention delegates. The response 
for the association to Mr. Eichelberger’s welcome was pre- 
sented by Fred Rooney, of the Upson Company, one of the 
past presidents of the association. Mr. Rooney, after thank- 
ing Mr. Eichelberger for his cordial welcome, continued his 
remarks and stressed the value of the practically trained 
technical man to the pulp and paper industry. 

Following Mr. Rooney’s pleasing and helpful remarks, Mr. 
Magnus delivered the President’s message for 1931. In his 
message, he called attention to the past year of depression, 
pessimism, overproduction and meteoric slashing of com- 
modity prices, and suggested that current conditions in the 
pulp and paper industry are a definite, concrete challenge of 
our ability, resourcefulness, efficiency, and of our loyalty and 
faith to a vital essential industry. He mentioned the work 
of the ten divisions of the association during the past year, 
told of the continuance of the educational program with J. 
Norman Spawn representing the association on the Joint 
Committee, and explained the work of the Mill Service Com- 
mittee under the leadership of Killey E. Terry. Mr. Magnus 
also emphasized the organization of permanent committees 
to handle the work and program of sectionalized meetings 
held at each national convention. It was also suggested that 
it would be to the mutual advantage of all, if these com- 
mittees might co-operate with the proper sections of the 
Technical Association. Advertising in the Year Book was 
discussed as was also the employment situation. In conclud- 
ing his remarks, Mr. Magnus thanked the association for the 
honor in selecting him as president for the past year, and 
expressed his appreciation for the sincere and capable co- 
operation of the secretary, Robert L. Eminger, and the sup- 
port of The Paper Mill. Thanks were likewise expressed to 
all who assisted in any way during the past year in associa- 
tion affairs. 


LD= and enthusiastic members of the American Pulp 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 


Four papers were presented on the morning program of 
the first day of the convention following the presentation of 
the President’s message. These papers were entitled “The 
Application of Timken Roller Bearings to Paper Mill Equip- 
ment” by S. M. Weckstein, industrial engineer, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co.; “The American Wire Cloth Industry” by A. M. 
Ferry; “The Use and Abuse of Papermakers Felts” by John 
L. Purdy, representative of the Orr Felt and Blanket Co.; 
and “Dayton Cog Belt Drives” by W. T. Wagner, of The 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Weckstein’s paper, “The Application of Timken Roller 
Bearings to Paper Mill Equipment,” was preprinted and 
copies were available to anyone interested immediately after 
its formal presentation. Lantern slides were used to illus- 
trate his talk and the preprinted article contained similar 
illustrations. Various applications of Timken Roller Bear- 
ings to pulp and papermaking equipment were mentioned, 
and problems of design were discussed. 





The Domestic Wire Cloth Situation 


Following a discussion of Mr. Weckstein’s paper, A. M. 
Ferry, secretary of the Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, gave some interesting particulars of the opera- 
tions of the Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association. He 
gave details of the competition with foreign manufacturers. 

The wire cloth industry has found it necessary to get tariff 
protection to meet foreign competition, since it was proved 
that the cost of manufacturing wire in this country was 
much higher than in foreign countries on account of the 
low wage scale prevailing there. The cost of fourdrinier 
wires is quite largely in labor and foreign wires were being 
offered at prices with which the American manufacturers 
could not compete. After an exhaustive investigation of 
domestic wiremaking plants, the Tariff Commission has re- 
cently raised the duties to 75 per cent. How this came about 
was told in interesting fashion by Mr. Ferry. The American 
Wire Manufacturers after appearing in person and subject- 
ing themselves to crossexamination before the House Ways 
and Means Committee and Senate Finance Committee, were 
given a 55 per cent tariff. In a political wrangle on the 
floor of the Senate, this was cut to 40 per cent, and later in 
the committee conference between the House and the Senate, 
the duty was put back to 50 per cent. While the American 
manufacturers were convinced that a 50 per cent tariff did 
not put them on a parity with the foreign manufacturers, 
they did not complain and decided to rest on that figure 
for the time being. However, one of the opposition, not 
satisfied with the result, appeared before the Tariff Com- 
mission, and after an exhaustive investigation of American 
methods of manufacture, the Commission raised the 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent. He acknowledged the valuable service 
rendered by the American Paper and Pulp Association in not 
opposing the plea of the wire manufacturers for protection. 

Mr. Ferry stated that the Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was anxious to work in close co-operation with the 
users of wire and would be glad to meet the questions of 
superintendents in the frankest possible way. They felt cer- 
tain that in the long run the tariff protection they now had 
and the existence of the association would be of tremendous 
benefit to the paper industry. 

Mr. Ferry’s paper aroused considerable interest and the 
discussion which followed, clearly emphasized the necessity 
of uniform standards. 


Use and Abuse of Papermakers Felts 

The third paper on the morning’s program of the first day 
was presented by John L. Purdy on the “Use and Abuse of 
Papermakers Felts.” 

Mr. Purdy stated early in his paper that felts are con- 
structed from carefully selected wools which are secured from 
every known sheep-raising country in the world. Water, in 
the opinion of Mr. Purdy, is one of the most important fac- 
tors that enter into the abuse of felts. He said that wool is 
scoured in water at a temperature of about 120 deg. Fahr., 
that the completed felt is washed and rinsed at about the 
same degree of heat, that it is subjected to a drying tem- 
perature of about 200 deg., and yet a felt when placed on a 
paper machine receives shocks from warm stock to cold 
shower water. Such shocks cause a felt to become harsh and 
board-like and in many cases fills up and also blows. Water 
used on felts, according to Mr. Purdy, should be tested for its 
chemical content. An ideal water should test neither acid 
nor alkaline, and when it comes in contact with a felt, should 
have a temperature of 90 to 100 deg. Fahr. 

Machine conditions that are responsible for felt failure 
were next discussed by Mr. Purdy. Among the conditions 
which he mentioned were unnecessary contact points, short 
hitches, different sized rolls, fast and slow worming on the 
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same felt, mechanical appliances, corrugated rolls, pitted iron 
rolls, poorly constructed whipper rolls, sharp edged cylinder 
and press rolls, heavy weighing of press rolls, bad suction 
boxes, over-crowned and under-crowned rolls, and rolls out 
of alignment. 

He suggested that it was advisable during a period of 
machine shutdown to free a felt of accumulated stock before 
allowing it to dry; to remove all tension; to raise all rolls off 
a felt; allow it to shrink as far as it will, and to keep water 
from dripping on it. The same consideration, said Mr. Purdy, 
should be given to the starting of such a felt as is given to 
a new one. 

Chemicals and the human element were given as two other 
causes for failure in felts. Mr. Purdy then gave very prac- 
tical and helpful information on the starting of felts on both 
‘cylinder and fourdrinier machines. He stressed the points 
that water hose, steam hose and wire brushes should never 
be used on any felt; that a felt should never be roped up, 
and washed or shrunk on a machine; and that the selvage 
should never be torn from the edge of a felt unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Purdy’s paper aroused considerable interest. The dis- 
cussion was led by Tom Harvey who suggested that it was 
vital to get the greatest possible tonnage from each felt, and 
that it was essential to know the tension on a felt. He stated 
that in eight out of ten cases when a felt goes wrong, it is 
the fault of the machine. Cylinder machines, according to 
Mr. Harvey, were now being equipped with cylinder “helpers.” 

When the difficulty of obtaining water at 90 to 100 deg. 
Fahr. was mentioned, it was suggested that waste heat be 
utilized to heat the water for use on a machine. Lack of 
uniformity in stretching, and the use of white water in felt 
showers were only two of a number of other points which 
were raised during the discussion. 


Cog Belt Drives 

The last paper presented at the morning session, was by 
W. T. Wagner, of The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., on 
the subject “Dayton Cog Belt Drives.” 

Mr. Wagner first went into the history of the development 
of the V-belt, and stated that V-belts were a small factor in 
the power transmission field until 1920. There are, however, 
250,000 V-belt drives in use today in industrial power trans- 
mission, according to estimates presented by Mr. Wagner. 
These drives were said to vary from a fractional horsepower 
up to and above 500 hp. ‘The theory of a V-belt drive was 
next explained. Then the qualifications of such a belt were 
discussed, as to most suitable material, coefficient of friction, 
tensile strength, and bending qualities. The cogs on the 
inner surface of a Dayton V-belt, according to Mr. Wagner, 
allow compression of the belt with little resistance to bend- 
ing. Standard belts carried in stock were said to range in 
length from 37 inches to 365 inches, and in width from 17/32 
in. to 1-11/16 in. It was also stated that pulleys were car- 
ried in stock to apply on drives from two hp. to 100 hp. The 
V-belt was recommended for speeds up to 5,000 feet per min- 
ute. Such belts, in the judgment of Mr. Wagner, never 
need an application of belt dressing, and require few adjust- 
ments for tension, but should be protected from oil and 
grease. It was suggested that it was general practice when 
replacing belts in a drive to apply a complete new set and to 
keep the old ones for spares or emergency use. Space saving, 
protection of induction motors against shock, and quietness 
of operation were some of the claims made in the support of 
the V-belt. 

The discussion of Mr. Wagner’s paper brought to light 
various V-belt drive applications in a number of mills. Among 
the unusual drives mentioned was practically a vertical drive 
on beaters, and a V-belt drive for a paper machine. 

With the completion of the discussion on Mr. Wagner’s 
paper, the meeting was adjourned following the appointment 
of several committees. 


Changing Tides of Business 
At the joint luncheon of the first day’s meeting, Bennett 
Chapple of the American Rolling Mill Co., introduced by Tom 
Harvey, presented a most interesting and illuminating ad- 
dress on “The Changing Tides of Business.” He told of the 









work of the mound builders in the Miami Valley, briefly 
explained the growth of the airplane industry and stated 
that it had its beginning in Dayton, mentioned the gigantic 
flood control project that was carried out to prevent a re- 
currence of floods in the great Miami Valley, and emphasized 
the significance of this work to the paper industry of West 
Carrollton, Miamisburg, Franklin, Middletown and Hamilton. 
He compared the iron and steel industry with the paper in- 
dustry and stated that it was an engineer, trained in the 
paper industry, who made the most outstanding contribution 
to the iron and steel industry through the development of 
the continuous mill for the rolling of sheet metal. 

In the opinion of Mr. Chapple, the inventor, perhaps, has 
been most responsible for the changing tides of business. 
We have only to go back to the day, he said, when the quill 
pen became the modern typewriter; the tallow candle be- 
came the electric light; the water wheel became the electric 
dynamo; the sail-boat became the ocean liner; the signal 
fire became the telegraph. The radio, television, zeppelins 
were represented as new tides which have not yet reached 
the crest of the wave. In his own field of industry, he sug- 
gested the possibility of metal base highways from coast to 
coast, and told of the manufacture of spiral welded pipe from 
the long, wide strips of metal coming out of thé continuous 
mill at Armco. 

An invitation was extended by Mr. Chapple in his con- 
cluding remarks for all who were interested to visit the 
Armco plant at Middletown where it would be possible to see 
how Armco has applied paper mill principles to steel making 
in the operation of the continuous mill. 


Patriotic Pageant at Patterson School 


Following Mr. Chapple’s most interesting address, the joint 
luncheon meeting was concluded, and the rest of the after. 
noon was spent in viewing a patriotic pageant at the Patter- 
son School in Dayton and in a trip through the printing divi- 
sion of the National Cash Register Company, as well as in 
attendance at a lecture in the N. C. R. school. 

The pageant at Patterson School was most inspiring. Miss 
L. Daisy Hammond, principal of the school and director of 
the pageant, stated that its presentation was made possible 
only through the co-operation of all of the teachers in the 
school and because of the interest of the children. About 
450 children of grades 5, 6 and 7 took part in the pageant 
which is the framework upon which the school builds its 
program of character education. 

It is doubtful if anyone could view the pageant without a 
feeling of keener appreciation for the principles of American 
freedom and American citizenship. Dayton is to be con- 
gratulated upon the effort being placed by the teachers of 
Patterson School in the training of its boys and girls for 
future citizens. 

Visit to National Cash Register Company 

The trip through the printing division of the National Cash 
Register Company and the lecture which followed the trip 
through the plant at the N. C. R. school was enjoyed by a 
goodly number of those in attendance at the convention. The 
lecture, illustrated with a moving picture, depicted the de- 
velopment of the National Cash Register Company and 
illustrated a number of conditions and problems that had to 
be met in this development. 


DIVISION DINNER SESSIONS 
The evening of June 4 was given over to four divisional 
dinners and meetings—sulphite and groundwood; soda and 
sulphate; book, fine paper and tissue, and board and coarse 
paper. 
Sulphite and Groundwood Meeting 
Four papers were presented before the sulphite and ground- 
wood divisional meeting. The first paper, “Mechanical Pulp 
Paper” by Levi Fralick of the Algonquin Paper Company, 
was read in the absence of Mr. Fralick. The paper stressed 
the problem involved in the refining of groundwood rejects. 
Several types of refiners had been tried and discarded by 
Mr. Fralick. He said that the right refiner should permit 
the use of the refined stock in such grades of paper as tissue, 
milk bottle caps, news, etc. Satisfactory refining has been 
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accomplished in his mill in a Wiener refiner. Two of these 
refiners are operated in tandem and require 15 to 20 hp. per 
ton, depending on the quality of the pulp. 

It was brought out in the discussion which followed Mr. 
Fralick’s paper that it is doubtful if it would pay a small 
groundwood mill to refine its rejects; that the variables in 
grinding can be controlled on artificial stones by the proper 
use of water or by changing the pressure; that the tempera- 
ture of a natural pulpstone during operation should be 
approximately 150 to 160 deg. Fahr., while an artificial stone 
temperature was given at 175 deg. Fahr. The rate of burr 
travel across the stone was discussed, as was the pressure on 
the stone during grinding. Pressure on the stones during 
grinding was said to vary from 15 pounds to 80 pounds and 
that 32 pounds per square inch on a stone at 240 r.p.m. made 
it possible to produce 7% tons of groundwood from 25-in. 
wood in a three pocket grinder. 

Following the discussion of Mr. Fralick’s paper, W. H. 
Brydges of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Co. who had acted as 
chairman turned the meeting over to H. R. Heuer, who took 
charge of the sulphite program. He introduced A. F. Richter, 
president of Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who presented a very interesting paper on “Contribut- 
ing Factors Affecting Digester Linings.” 

Factors Affecting Digester Linings 

Two factors which contribute toward the final results 
obtained from digester linings, apart from the linings them- 
selves, were given by Mr. Richter as operating and main- 
tenance methods, and effect of temperature and pressure 
strains. The tensile strength of steel was said to diminish 
as the temperature increases until a minimum is reached 
between 200 deg. and 300 deg. Fahr., the total decrease being 
about 4,000 pounds per square inch in the softer steels, and 
from 6,000 to 8,000 pounds in steels with a tensile strength 
over 80,000 pounds. From this minimum point, the strength 
increases up to a temperature of 400 deg. to 650 deg. Fahr. 
From this maximum, the strength of all steel decreases 
steadily. 

References were cited for the previous statements showing 
how the tensile strength of steel was affected by temperature 
as well as for other statements subsequently made. It was 
reported that the stress applied to the shell, through expan- 
sion of the lining, at the end point of the cooking period, was 
over 10,000 pounds per square inch, and other work showed 
that the pressure exerted by the brick lining can multiply 
that of the cooking pressure upon the shell by 2% times. Mr. 
Richter recommended that pressure and temperature applica- 
tions should be carefully controlled when starting a cold or 
cooled digester into operation, that the temperature should 
be maintained as near as possible to that existing after blow- 
ing a cook during shutdown periods or on Sundays, that 
uniform temperature should be maintained in the digester 
building throughout the year, and that cold air drafts on 
the shell be eliminated during winter. Prominent engineers 
in the United States and Canada are now specifying shells to 
be constructed with a factor of safety of seven to one. 

The discussion which followed Mr. Richter’s paper was 
very interesting. Mention was made of the spot welding of 
an Allegheny metal lining to a sulphite digester. It was 
also suggested that it is possible to produce a metal that is 
substantially resistant to sulphite conditions. In this case, 
the metal will not be over 65 per cent iron with the remaining 
percentage of chrome and nickel in proper proportions. The 
difference of coefficient of expansion between a steel shell 
and a metal lining was said to be a very serious factor. 
Brief mention was also made of carbon block linings in sul- 
phate digesters. It was stated that there was a greater 
factor of safety used in the design of digester shells today 

than was used a few years ago. 
SO, from Iron Pyrite 

Dr. Horace Freeman, representing the Sulphide Research 
Corporation, Ltd., of Montreal, then gave a description 
of a method of burning iron pyrite for the production 
of sulphur dioxide, an operation which is of particular 
interest to Canadian manufacturers of sulphite pulp. Where 
available in proximity to mills and economically advantageous 
as compared with the abundant and low priced Texas and 





Louisiana sulphur, pyrite can be used successfully for pre- 
paring sulphite acid. 


Technical Control in the Sulphite Mill 


When the discussion following Dr. Freeman’s paper was 
completed, Mr. Heuer asked Mr. A. D. Merrill of Chemipulp 
Process, Inc., to read the paper prepared by Vance P. 
Edwardes, of the International Paper Co., on “Technical 
Control in the Sulphite Mill.” 


Technical Control in the Sulphite Mill 


In introducing the subject of technical contro] in the 
sulphite mill, Mr. Edwardes expressed his belief in the 
value of a man’s technical knowledge as compared with his 
ability to put across his stuff to the operating staff as worth 
20 per cent and 80 per cent respectively. Of all the major 
industries, however, pulp and paper men knew less than 
others about the effect of changes in quality of their raw 
materials and nobody would deny that the quality of pulp 
varied with changes in wood quality. The difficulty in 
measuring these differences and he recommended an intel- 
ligent study of wood quality, such as specific gravity, cellulose 
content, percentage of summer wood, pitch, decay and mois- 
ture. 

It was a serious error, in Mr. Edwardes’ opinion, to treat 
the sulphite mill as a pulp mill instead of a chemical plant. 
For purposes of operation, the mill might be divided into 
three parts—the acid plant, the recovery system, and the 
digesters. Losses in acid plant operation could easily amount 
to 50 pounds of sulphur per ton of pulp. Efficient operation 
of the recovery system was important to assure economy in 
sulphur consumption. Theoretically, 190 lbs. of sulphur is 
required to produce one ton of pulp, whereas three times this 
quantity is charged into the digester. He gave details of 
unsatisfactory operation of the recovery system and said 
that a good deal could be done to eliminate the infiltration 
of air. 

The largest source of sulphur dioxide loss would probably 
be found in the digester blow liquors. As the liquor is drawn 
from the test cock, gas escapes and the acid concentration 
is below the true concentration of the liquor in the digester. 

In comparison with the theoretical amount of sulphur re- 
quired (190 lbs.), the average sulphur consumption is nearer to 
270 lbs. per ton when cooking spruce. One foreign mill has 
reported a consumption of 160 Ibs. per ton in winter as 
against 220 lbs. in the summer. 

Mr. Edwardes asked how many sulphite mills in the 
United States actually knew their pulp yields. He doubted 
if there were more than a dozen. The only logical way to 
express pulp yields is on a percentage basis, that is, pounds 
of pulp produced per unit of bone-dry wood. 

Speaking of the various types of cooking curves developed 
by Miller and Swanson at the Forest Products Laboratories, 
he said that sulphite superintendents were overlooking an 
important bet if they were not making use of that study. 

Great temperature differences existed within the digester 
during a cook of normal duration and for this forced circula- 
tion was the remedy. 

The reading of this paper by Mr. Merrill and the discussion 
which followed completed the evening session of the sulphite 
and groundwood divisional meeting. 

Other Divisional Meetings 

Two papers were scheduled for the soda and sulphate divi- 
sional meeting of which George M. Trostel, of the Champion 
Fibre Co., was chairman. One paper, “Kraft Qualities,” was 
presented by R. M. Radsch, Appleton Machine Co. “Washing 
of Soda or Sulphate Pulp on Vacuum Washer” by J. H. Noble 
of Oliver United Filter Co. was the subject of the second 
paper. 

A wide variety of papers were presented before the book, 
fine paper and tissue divisional meeting over which Chas. 
Champion, Millers Falls Paper Co., and H. H. Harrison, of 
Crystal Tissue Co., presided as chairmen. 

“Fine Papers in the Press Room” was the subject of the 
first paper. It was presented by J..H. Christina of the 
Bohnett Company. In his paper, he discussed the importance 
of humidity control and proper finish with particular refer- 
ence to coated papers. 
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Taking Dirt Out with a Centrifiner 

Mr. Christina’s paper was followed by a paper by F. K. 
Becker, of the Bird Machine Company, entitled “Why Cen- 
trifined Paper—and How.” He described the uses and virtues 
of the Bird centrifiner in removing dirt from paper stock 
for the production of a clean piece of paper. This ap- 
paratus which removes dirt by centrifuga] operation from 
all classes of paper stock to the improvement of the fin- 
ished sheet, is said to have an efficiency as a dirt remover 
of 90 per cent on high-grade papers. While a fairly ex- 
pensive machine, the returns on the investment in the way 
of added prestige through the manufacture of quality papers 
make it, according to Mr. Becker, a self-supporting proposi- 
tion. He spoke of the class of papers in which the centrifiner 
is used for improving appearance and quality of the product; 
bonds, ledgers and fine papers generally being included in 
this classification. There are mills making paper which 
works better when it is centrifined. He instanced condenser 
paper and insulating paper. Centrifining had proved its 
worth, he said, in the manufacture of vulcanizing paper, 
sand paper, and photographic paper. The operation of the 
centrifiner was illustrated by a means of a sectional drawing 
which showed the machine as it would appear in operation. 

The drying of paper next received the attention of the 
book, fine paper, and tissue divisional meeting. A moving 
picture illustrating this subject was shown by the Proctor 
and Schwartz Company of Philadelphia. 

The movie was followed by a paper by C. R. Whipple of 
Beloit Iron Works on the “Use of Suction Rolls on Tissue 
Machines.” The paper was of special importance to those 
interested in the manufacture of tissue papers. 


The New Shartle Vat 

The last paper before this divisional meeting was presented 
by J. A. Hamm of Shartle Bros. Machine Company on “The 
High Speed Vat for Tissue Paper.” In his paper, Mr. Hamm 
described the vat as of the underflow type which forms 
under pressure similar to the fourdrinier. A pond is used to 
create the head, an adjustable slice to control formation and 
an overflow to control both head and formation. 

Experience has shown that it is possible in tissue mills, 
where this vat is installed, to use a coarser mesh facing 
cloth and a longer fiber without any serious increase in fiber 
loss. A material saving in power is effected by such prac- 
tice. The advantages of the vat as summarized by Mr. 
Hamm, include a better and more uniform formation of sheet, 
higher machine operating speeds, and better drying. 

The board and coarse paper divisional meeting with Lee 
Wilson, of Morris Paper Mills as chairman, was conducted 
as a round table discussion on subjects connected with the 
formation of paper on cylinder machines, and a questionnaire 
period, led by Harry Williamson, of L. V. Estes Company. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
The first paper on the program for the morning of June 5, 


was presented by W. J. Peacock, of Northern Paper Mills 
Company, on the subject of “By-Products of Paper Mill 
Safety.” 


By-Products of Paper Mill Safety 


The demands of the personnel job, quality of manufactured 
products, and production were all touched upon by Mr. 
Peacock as they fitted into his program of activities when 
he first entered the personnel field. Then stress was placed 
upon the subject of safety. Methods of evolving safe practice 
rules for various jobs and analyses of causes of accidents 
were presented. Plant safety, in the words of Mr. Peacock, 
depends upon the interests of all concerned—“All for Safety 
for All.” 

The reduction of accidents in the paper field through the 
medium of a contest was said to cause papermaking as a 
whole to profit by reduced insurance premiums. Mr. Peacock 
stated that the accident frequency of 120 mills engaged in a 
contest for the past three years shows a decrease of one- 
third. He also said that seventy-five out of a hundred acci- 
dents can be prevented by foresight, imagination, and the 
will to forestall the repetition of accidents where the causes 
have been discovered. A state of thinking among the men 
should be dominated by cheerfulness, cleanliness, and co-oper- 
ation. Terrifying posters trying to scare the American 
public or the American workman were said to do more harm 
than good. A safe paper mill cannot be obtained, however, 
without getting every executive, superintendent, foreman and 
employee interested. His paper was most interestingly re- 
ceived because of the humor and wit interjected into it from 
time to time. 


Research and Lithographic Paper 


Following the presentation of Mr. Peacock’s paper, Mr. 
Magnus introduced Robert F. Reed, of the Department of 
Lithographic Research, University of Cincinnati, who pre- 
sented a very helpful paper on the manufacture and use of 
lithographic papers. 

Co-operation between the papermaker and the lithog- 
rapher began in 1925 with the organization of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, which now has a membership 
of 250 lithographers and 60 paper manufacturers and dealers; 
machinery and ink manufacturers are also represented. 

The problem of stretch and shrinkage of paper caused 
by changes from wet weather to dry weather, and vice versa, 
constitutes only one aspect of the problem of misregister, 
Mr. Reed said. Equipment to manufacture constant weather 
conditions by air conditioning is in use in some lithographic 
plants, and shutdowns because of unfavorable weather no 
longer take place. Misregister still occurs to some extent 
but from other causes than varying relative humidity. 
Through the researches conducted by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation on the nature of paper and its adapta- 
tion to the requirements of lithographers many of the 
troubles have been eliminated. 
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Mr. Reed discussed misregister which he said was the 
most important paper problem of the lithographer. This 
may be caused by faulty atmospheric condition and to some 
extent by mechanical stretch. A study of offset paper has 
been undertaken, the result of which will lead to a better 
understanding of the nature of mechanical stretch and make 
it possible to establish the optimum air condition for lithog- 
raphers, about which a variety of opinions prevail. 

Decreasing the scumming of paper, both coated and un- 
coated, was touched upon. Scumming occurs when the blank 
areas on a metal plate lose their resistance to the ink. 
The resistance of plate to ink is effected by covering blank 
areas with a film of colloidal jelly produced by the action 
of a solution of acidified gum acacia. This film is stable 
within a comparatively narrow pH range, and the dampening 
water is adjusted accordingly. Soluble alkalies in coated 
paper have the effect of removing this protective film, thus 
making the plate non-resistant to ink, with disastrous re- 
sults. In uncoated paper, the presence of free alum and 
chlorides has a similar effect but to a lesser degree. These 
effects have always been puzzling to lithographers and the 
entire subject needs a thorough revision, according to Mr. 
Reed. With better knowledge, papermakers would be in a 
position to supply paper free from scumming tendencies. 

The affinities and antagonisms between paper and ink 
were mentioned and research was said to be needed here 
so as to make possible some degree of standardization of 
the paper characteristics which affect ink reception and dry- 
ing. Occasionally, a lot of paper is found upon which the 
ink refuses to dry. Drying compounds may be added to the 
ink to such an extent that it dries on the press roll and still 
fails to dry on the paper. 

Lithographers also experience trouble with paper intended 
for the printing of labels and posters. The degree of rosin 
sizing and porosity of the paper probably play an important 
part in interfering with the adhesion of gums in the manu- 
facture of gummed and adhesive papers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Reed said that lithographic paper of- 
fered a fertile field for investigation by the paper manu- 
facturer in the development of technical specifications and 
he expressed the hope that the paper industry would meet 
the lithographers halfway in the study of their problems. 


Team Work 


Joe Wallace, of The Black-Clawson Company, followed Mr. 
Reed with his paper entitled “Team Work.” Team work was 
defined as that which will lift an individual to a sense of 
duty to an organization. Mr. Wallace said that quite a 
variety of talent was required in papermaking, and that 
teammates were beginning to respect each other’s opinions. 
He suggested the creation of an institute or hall of fame for 
papermakers—for men who have done things. The contribu- 
tions of Millspaugh and Minton were cited. In continuing 


his remarks, he told of many of the changes which have 
taken place in paper machine design during the past few 
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years, and remarked that most of the paper machines built 
before the war are now obsolete. According to Mr. Wallace, 
the rest of the mill follows the pace set by the paper ma- 
chines. 

Two other papers were presented during the morning ses- 
sion of June 5—“Jordaning and Jordan Control” by D. E. 
Lewellen, and “The Delthirna Sizing Process” by C. H. Kent. 


Jordaning and Jordan Control 


In his paper on “Jordaning and Jordan Control,” D. E. 
Lewellen, of the Lewellen Manufacturing Company, described 
the mechanical and electrical features of the jordan control 
bearing his name. As to its effect on the control of stock 
hydration he said he preferred to leave this for subsequent 
discussion by the superintendents. 

The Lewellen Jordan Control effects a continuous adjust- 
ment of the jordan plug to compensate for the varying 
condition of stock delivered to it and maintains a uniform 
load on the jordan motor. The control can be applied to any 
motor driven jordan. 

Mr. Lewellen outlined the development of the apparatus 
and the changes which it had been found necessary to make 
as new problems arose. The Lewellen jordan control is 
entirely automatic. After it is set for a given load no further 
attention is necessary until it is desired to change to a dif- 
ferent load setting. The parts are all of rubber construction 
and give years of uninterrupted service. He described the 
different parts of the apparatus, consisting of a special con- 
trol wattmeter, current transformers, control cabinet and 
controllers and the motor unit operating the jordan plug 
adjusting screw. 

The Delthirna Sizing Process 


In opening his account of the origin, development and 
practical application of the Delthirna Sizing Process, C. H. 
Kent, of Mansfield, Bolton & Kent, Inc., made a timely ob- 
servation regarding the present necessity of reducing operat- 
ing costs in paper manufacture. There was no prospect of 
getting better prices for paper, so manufacturers in order 
to operate at a profit must take advantage of cost reducing 
methods while maintaining or improving standards of quality. 
This was where the Delthirna process of making rosin sizing 
came in. 

The Papeteries Navarre, operators of 16 mills and the 
largest manufacturers of paper in France, were confronted 
at one time with the problem of reducing manufacturing 
costs and improving the quality of product. Sizing dif- 
ficulties had been a source of trouble for years, numerous 
combinations of high free rosin sizes and low free rosin sizes 
having been used without satisfactory results. Various 
methods of emulsifying were tried without getting nearer 
to the heart of the problem and it was finally decided to 
concentrate attention on methods of overcoming the dif- 
ficulty. The name Delthirna was formed by taking the first 
syllables of the names of two engineers who had been en- 
trusted with the solution of the problem—Messrs. Delcroix 
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and Thiriet—and the president of the company, Mr. Navarre. 
After a long series of experiments a method was perfected 
by which dilute caustic soda solution was passed over lumps 
of rosin to effect a percolation of the substance whereby a 
clear solution of rosin of constant strength and uniform 
color was obtained. The process was elaborated on a com- 
mercial scale and adopted in all the mills of the Papeteries 
Navarre, in which practically all grades of paper are made 
from boxboard to 100 per cent rag. Representatives of the 
company had introduced the process in nearly all the 
European countries and in Great Britain and South America. 
The system was then introduced in Canadian mills and fol- 
lowing this operation was started in the United States 
where a number of units are now in operation. Mr. Kent 
named board mills, book paper mills and ledger mills that 
were now using the system. 

Among the advantages of the Delthirna process enumerated 
by Mr. Kent were savings in sizing cost and in rosin; uni- 
formity of size, absence of rosin specks, improved color and 
saving in labor. The system is automatic. After the tubes 
are filled with rosin and the solvent caustic solution is pre- 
pared, the percolating process continues for 24 hours; any 
impurities in the rosin settle in one of the tubes fitted with 
a perforated double bottom and impurities can be removed 
from time to time through a special discharge vent. Mr. 
Kent closed his paper by stating and answering some 13 
questions which had been put to him by mill operators dur- 
ing recent months. These were of interest and most inform- 
ing as to the characteristics of the rosin sizing produced by 
the Delthirna process. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The afternoon of the second day of the convention was 
given over to mill visitations. Many of the visiting super- 
intendents availed themselves of the privilege of a trip 
through the plant of the American Rolling Mill Company at 
Middletown, Ohio, where they saw first-hand some of the 
things called to their attention by Bennett Chapple in his 
inspiring address of the day before. 


Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner was held on the evening of the second 
day with George H. Mead, president of the Mead Corporation, 
as toastmaster; and C. F. Kettering, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, presi- 
dent of Antioch College, as guest speakers. The Dutch Club 
of Dayton sang several very pleasing numbers. Mr. McClel- 
lan, of the National Cash Register Company as song leader, 
and his wife as accompanist, certainly roused the interest of 
everyone. 

Mr. Kettering following his introduction by Mr. Mead, 
described forcefully, and yet simply, the present economic 
situation. He said that American industry came out of the 
war with a lot of overcapacity; that the time payment plan 
of purchasing caused further expansion, and that there: is 
absolutely a saturation point for everything. He asked, 
“Are we going to keep on building America, or are we going 
to place the country on an operating basis?” He suggested 
research as a means of further building—mentioned some of 
the research problems over which he has control and showed 
how the right kind of research would open up new fields of 
employment. 

Following Mr. Kettering’s inspiring address, the L. D. 
Post watch was presented to George Bidwell, of the Riegel 
Paper Corporation, for his outstanding work in the industry 
during the past year. Likewise, the Eastwood Wire Cup 
was presented to James Simpson, of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, as the winner of the golf trophy. 
Carl Magnus, retiring president, was then presented with 
the past president’s jewel. Fred Boyce, Fred Rooney, John 
O’Connell, Peter J. Massey and Wm. H. Brydges functioned 
in the presentation of the awards. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch College and 
second guest speaker of the evening, spoke on the subject of 
“Co-operation.” He said that co-operation demands fore- 
sight and that it is a matter of skill, methods and experience. 
In the words of Dr. Morgan, business today is having scurvy 
—there are plenty of full larders, but some of the industrial 
vitamins are lacking. 






Dr. Morgan’s address completed the speech making for 
the evening, but his address was followed by a most enjoy- 
able entertainment presented by the Williamson Bureau of 
Cincinnati. 

SATURDAY’S PROGRAM 


The program of the last day included the installation of 
Roy H. Kelly as president, the presentation of papers and a 
joint luncheon with which the twelfth annual convention was 
closed. 

Election of Officers 


The officers elected at the convention were: Roy H. Kelly, 
Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, Wis., president; 
William H. Brydges, Bedford Pulp and Paper Co., Big Island, 
Va., first vice-president; J. Bertwell White, National Vul- 
canized Fiber Co., Yorklyn, Del., second vice-president; 
Herbert T. Randall, Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, third vice-president; Killey E. Terry, S. D. Warren 
Co., Cumberland Mills, Me., fourth vice-president, and Lewis 
E. Weiser, National Folding Box Co., New Haven, Conn., 
fifth vice-president. 

Nelson R. Davis, of the S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland 
Mills, Me., was elected a member of the board of trustees. 
Robert L. Eminger, of Miamisburg, Ohio, retains the office 
of secretary-treasurer. 

Following Mr. Kelly’s installation as president, the papers 
of the session were presented. 


Important Factors in Paper Drying 

In the paper by F. C. Stamm, of the Upson Company, de- 
tails were given concerning the factors affecting the transfer 
of heat through drying drums. After enumerating seven 
main factors, he said that oil accumulations on the inside of 
dryer shells had been given more attention than was war- 
ranted. In the few instances which had come under his 
observation, oil in the inside of dryers was a consequence of 
careless management or failure to use proper lubricants. 
Coatings of size and rust on the outside of wet-end dryers 
prevent heat transfer and the use of a good doctor was 
advisable. 

Water films on the inside of dryers and air films on the 
outside operate against heat transfer. Water film on the in- 
side interferes but little with heat transfer and is practically 
negligible. As for the film of air between the paper and the 
face of the dryer, this is a factor which can be very ob- 
jectionable. The remedy was to be found in making the 
sheet hug the dryer more closely so as to displace the air 
film. 

Circulation of steam within the dryer serves to increase 
the rate of heat transfer, according to prevalent notions, 
but Mr. Stamm said that as a result of tests he ad found 
no difference in heat transfer from circulation within the 
dryers. He gave some details of tests made in proof of this. 
Another widely entertained belief is that an accumulation of 
water within a dryer interferes with heat transfer, but Mr. 
Stamm contended that so long as the water keeps revolving, 
moving and mixing with the steam, it maintains practically 
the same temperature as the steam and consequently has no 
effect in retarding the transfer of heat. In the case of high- 
speed newsprint machines, a condition exists in the dryers 
which makes for a retardation of heat transfer. The velocity 
of the dryers on these machines is great enough to carry the 
water over, making a wall of water that is practically at 
rest, aside from a slight eddying. A dryer in this condition 
resembles a radiator which has become water logged and the 
transfer of heat is sensibly affected. The minute, however, 
that the annular ring or wall of water is broken and the 
water comes tumbling to the bottom, it will warm up the 
temperature of the steam. As a general proposition, how- 
ever, water in a dryer does not affect heat transfer. 

Mr. Stamm is convinced that air is the chief offender in 
retarding heat transfer and he gave particulars of a method 
of detecting air-bound dryers. The one sure method was to 
take the surface temperature with a surface pyrometer. 
He said: 

“On the average machine, drying around one pound per 
square foot per hour, there need be a drop of only ten to 
12 degrees between the steam temperature on the inside and 
the surface temperature on the outside, in order to transmit 
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the required amount of heat. In other words, if your dryers 
are operating at a pressure of ten pounds, you will have a 
temperature of the inside of 239 deg. The outside surface 
temperature of the dryers with the sheet on the machine 
should, therefore, not be less than 228 to 230 deg. This 
average drop of ten degrees graduates, of course, through 
the machine, with around 15 deg. at the wet end, to around 
five deg. at the dry end. If you have an average drop of 
much more than ten deg., you may feel sure that your dryers 
contain air.” 

He said it was to be borne in mind that an unnecessary 
drop of temperature of five deg., though seemingly insig- 
nificant, meant a ten per cent lowering of efficiency, and a 
drop of 20 deg., a lowering of 50 per cent of heating effi- 
ciency in the dryers. 

It was important to inspect syphon pipes regularly for 
unless they were properly adjusted and functioning cor- 
rectly drying difficulties would be encountered. Dryers 
should be inspected regularly with a surface pyrometer in 
order to detect those whose syphon pipes were out of order. 


Pacific Coast Sulphite 


The second paper to be presented was given by G. J. 
Armbruster, Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co. on “Pacific 
Coast Sulphite.” He made a strong plea for the considera- 
tion of West Coast sulphite pulps, stating that these products 
are the equal of other pulps being offered, both Eastern and 
foreign. The Pacific Coast Mills of the United States are 
now producing annually for outside sale, 195,000 tons of 
bleached sulphite and 90,000 tons of unbleached sulphite. 
Excellence of design and equipment in the Far Western mills, 
said Mr. Armbruster, is one reason why the Pacific Coast 
mills have been able to build up in five years a business of 
400,000 tons of pulp annually. He encouraged the use of 
domestic pulp and suggested that the United States market 
was the logical outlet for Pacific Coast sulphite. 

Western hemlock, white fir, silver fir, and spruce were 
said to be the four main timber species available for pulp 
production. These species were also said to pulp easily and 
to give excellent yields. 

Mr. Armbruster in his closing remarks suggested that 
Pacific Coast sulphite when properly used, would compare 
favorably with any other sulphite, and stated that the de- 
mand for Pacific Coast sulphite is increasing for use in 
rayon, cellophane, and in superior quality specialties where 
a high alpha content and a low copper number is of prime 
importance, 


Chilled Iron Calender Rolls 


In introducing the subject of Chilled Iron Calender Rolls, 
Joseph Stuart, vice-president of the Lobdell Car Wheel Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., gave an explanation of their con- 
struction, with particular reference to the nature of chilled 
iron. Calender rolls are not steel rolls, though often called 
so in distinction from brass, rubber or stone; neither are 
they ordinary cast iron. They are made by pouring molten 
iron into an iron mold to permit of rapid cooling, which fixes 
the carbon in the surface of the casting as combined carbon 
to make a dense and extremely hard metal. Ordinary cast 
iron is made by pouring the molten metal into a mold made 
of sand, which does not conduct heat; the process of cooling 
is comparatively slow, making a soft casting, easily workable. 
It is the metal of which the frames of paper machines are 
made, as well as bulkier part of most machinery. Chilled 
castings have a narrower field of usefulness than gray iron, 
their most common use being in the construction of chilled 
car wheels; rolls for rolling metal, for grinding cereals, for 
oil mills, rubber mills, textiles and the calendering of paper. 

Mr. Stuart gave an intimate description of the methods 
employed in foundries, like the foundry of the Lobdell Car 
Wheel Company, for obtaining the right chilling qualities of 
iron, impressing on his hearers the great care that is taken 
with every phase of the melting in controlling the depth of 
chill. He touched briefly on the machining of a roll after 
it was cast. It is during machinery operations that defects 
in the roll are detected. 

Speaking of the difficulty experienced from pitting of the 
rolls in the manufacture of water finish paper or board, he 
said that some of the trouble might be due to impurities in 








the metal, and to insure against this his company makes a 
calender roll especially adapted for water finish work. This 
special kind of roll bears the trade name “Puraloy” and is 
characterized by a harder surface and one more resistant to 
corrosion. An instance of the improved service obtainable 
with Puraloy chilled rolls was cited. 

A notable improvement in the treatment of chilled iron 
calender rolls consist of plating the surface with chromium, 
which is extremely hard, resistant to chemical action and 
takes a high polish. 


Ladies Program 

No report of the convention would be complete without 
mention of the splendid ladies program that was arranged 
by Miss Marcella Henry, chairman and her corps of able 
assistants. The ladies enjoyed the Patterson School patriotic 
pageant which was mentioned previously as well as the trip 
through the printing division of the National Cash Register 
plant and the lecture which followed. Several delightful 
luncheons with a talk at one of them by Mrs. Dwight Young 
(Betty Fairfax), a dinner at the Woman’s Club followed by 
cards or theatre party, an auto trip to Hills and Dales, 
Soldiers Home and Art Museum, and a shopping tour were 
only a few of the pleasant features of the ladies program. 


Equipment Exhibition 

One of the novel features at the convention was an equip- 
ment exhibition of unusual interest to production executives 
of pulp and paper mills. Among the exhibitors were The 
Dayton Rubber & Mfg. Co., Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The Black-Clawson Co., Shartle 
Bros. Machine Co., Simonds-Worden-White Co., The Enter- 
prise Machine Co., Lewellen Mfg. Co., The Orr Felt & Blanket 
Co., Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, Bolt & Kent, The 
Duriron Co., Chromium Corp. of America, A. D. Cooks, Inc., 
Dravo-Doyle Co., The Shuler & Benninghofen Co., Merritt 
Eng. & Sales Co., Inc., Frigidaire Corp. and Fidalgo Drying 
Systems, Inc. 

The untiring efforts of Tom Harvey and his co-workers 
were responsible in no small way for the success of the con- 
vention. May they receive the credit which they so richly 
deserve. 








Approved Mill Pulp Testing Chemists 


As approved mill pulp testing chemists, the following 
have been accepted by the point committee for the paper 
industry: 

John B. Calkin, Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass.; Sidney D. Wells, Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis.; Henning J. K. Arbo, 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd., Wood Fibre, 
B. C. Canada; Harold Koch, Auglaize Box Board Company, 
St. Marys, Ohio. 

Thomas Hans, 4155 North Dickinson avenue, Chicago, has 
been accepted by the committee as an approved commercial 
pulp testing chemist. 





‘E. D. Jones Terminates Sales Representation 


The agreement between the E. D. Jones & Sons Company, 
Inc., Pittsfield, Mass., and Fidalgo Drying Systems, Inc., 
New York City, insofar as sales representation of Jones 
Products is concerned, was terminated as of April 1, 1931. 

However, an agreement still exists between the above 
parties whereby the E. D. Jones & Sons Company, Inc., will 
continue to manufacture certain Fidalgo products. 

Inquiries for Fidalgo Dryer and Newnap Felt Conditioner, 
Fidalgo Shredder, Consistency Regulator, Metering Devices, 
Screens, Screw Presses, etc., should be addressed directly 
to Fidalgo Drying Systems, Inc., office at 122 East 42nd 
street, New York City. 


— 


F. M. Feiker, who has been secretary of The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., for the past four and a half years, has 
been appointed director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce at Washington, D. C., and is succeeded as secre- 
tary of the A. B. P. by H. J. Payne. 
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New Steam Plant of Canadian Inter- 





national Paper Co. at Gatineau 


Paper Company and its subsidiaries is the Gatineau. 

Quebec, plant of the Canadian International Paper 
Company, near Ottawa, Ontario. This plant has been 
generating process steam with electric power obtained from 
its associated hydro developments, but due to expansion it 
has been necessary to supplement the hydro power with coal 
fired boilers. A new boiler plant has been designed by the 
engineering department of the Gatineau Power Company. 
Building construction and installation of equipment not in- 
stalled by manufacturers was done by the company’s own 
organization. 

The new plant has been built adjacent Yo the electric boiler 
room and contains four pulverized coal fired steam boilers. 
The plant is built to obtain maximum economical efficiency 
and is complete with coal handling and storage facilities. In 
addition to high plant efficiency, the outstanding features are 
compactness and simplicity of design. The plant contains 
the four largest steam generating units in the Dominion of 
Canada, but the boiler room is of only moderate height and 
has no basement. The over all dimensions of the boiler 
room are 51.5 feet high, 61 feet wide, and 193 feet long, in- 
cluding space left for the installation of a fifth boiler. Low 
height in the boiler room is obtained by a simple arrange- 
ment for removing ashes which eliminates the necessity of 
an ash basement, thereby reducing the building cost. Not- 
withstanding this compactness, every piece of equipment is 
readily accessible for inspection and repairs. 

A cross section of the plant through the center of one 
boiler unit is shown herewith. Each unit ,includes pulverized 
fuel system, a 1,340 hp. boiler, a water cooled furnace, con- 
vection super-heater, and tubular type air heater. The four 
units are served by a common flue connected through in- 
duced draft fans to a single radial brick stack, but each unit 
has its own forced draft fan. 

Coal is received by rail, the cars dumping into a hopper 
which is emptied by a skip hoist, either into a chute to a 
drag line storage system, or into a ring crusher. The crushed 
coal is delivered by a belt conveyor to an overhead bunker 
in the boiler room. The coal on the belt is weighed automat- 
ically, so that a permanent record is kept of the total fuel 
burned in the plant. The bunker in the boiler room is of the 
“pant-leg” type, which is self trimming and contains no dead 
storage or excess weight. A further advantage of this type 


QO: of the largest newsprint mills of the International 


of bunker is that windows, placed between the lower por- 
tions of the bunkers, are very effective for admitting light 
and ventilation. 

The overhead bunkers feed the three pulverizers of each 
boiler. The pulverizers are impact type, and are located on 
the ground level below the operating floor. Two of the 
pulverizers for each unit have a capacity of 7,000 lb. of coal 
per hour and the third has a capacity of 3,500 Ib. per hour. 
These capacities are based on the usually high percentage 
of moisture contained in Dominion coal when stored outside 
during the winter months. Each pulverizer is driven by a 
direct connected motor. Two different sizes of mills are used 
to give maximum flexibility. The small pulverizer of each 
boiler is capable of carrying the week-end load. 

Each pulverizer discharges through a single turbulent type 
forced draft burner. The three burners of each unit are 
adjustable for a high degree of turbulence and are placed in 
the front wall of the furnace at the operating floor level. 

The furnaces are water cooled on three sides and have air 
cooled refractory front walls. The furnace volume is 6,600 
cubic feet which, at normal maximum rating, provides a heat 
liberation of 22,600 B.t.u. per cubic foot per hour. The two 
side walls and rear wall of each unit are of the wing back 
construction, consisting of cast iron blocks bolted to the tubes. 
A water screen which prewents slagging of ash is located 
about five feet above the furnace floor. The volume of the 
furnace below the water screen is about 1,800 cubic feet, 
which allows several days’ accumulation of ash before re- 
moval is necessary. The furnace floor is of firebrick and is 
air cooled. Ash removal is accomplished by means of a 
stream of water from a hose with a long pipe nozzle in- 
troduced through doors at the rear. The ash is washed out 
through these same doors into a “Hydrojet” sluice. To 
facilitate this washing process, the furnace floor slopes to 
the rear and has ridges of firebrick four and one-half inches 
high from front to rear dividing the floor into four channels, 
each leading to one of the four ash doors. The sluice runs 
the length of the boiler room and continues to a sump out- 
side, from which the ash is removed by a grab bucket to 
trucks, and the water is recirculated through the sluicing 
system. 

The furnaces described above fire 1,340 hp. boilers of the 
bent tube type. The boilers are made up of four drums con- 
nected by three and one-quarter inch tubes. Gas flow through 
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the boilers is arranged in three passes, a bare tube convec- 
tion type superheater being placed between the first and 
second passes. Normal working pressure of the units is 200 
Ib. per square inch. The boilers will generate 117,000 lb. of 
steam per hour at normal rating and are designed for a peak 
load of 136,000 Ib. At the normal rating, the flue gas temp- 
erature will be 625 deg. Fahr. when operating with 14 per 
cent CO. At this rating, the steam is superheated 60 deg., 
a higher degree of superheat not being desirable inasmuch 
as the steam is used principally for process work. The only 
steam used for power is that delivered to the turbines op- 
erating paper machines. 

Flue gases from the boilers are delivered to tubular type 
air heaters containing 17,820 square feet of heating surface. 
Gases from the air heaters flow to a common flue on the 
ground level. Three induced draft fans, located above the 
flue, deliver the gases to the stack. The forced draft fan for 
each unit is located on the upper floor of the boiler room, 
about 25 feet above the air heater inlet. This distance per- 
mitted construction of the connection duct without abrupt 
change of section, assuring even distribution of air across 
the full width of the heater. The air heaters are calculated 
to reduce the flue gas temperature from 625 deg. to 340 deg. 
Fahr. and heat air for combustion from 70 deg. to 415 deg. 
Fahr. Preheated air is used in the pulverizers for mill drying 
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sq. ft. Wall coverage each side, rear wall 40 elements 280 sq. ft. 
wall coverage. Foster Wheeler Limited. 

Water Screens: 20—3%” tubes, surface 189 sq. ft. Foster Wheeler 
Limited. 

Front Wall: Air cooled refractory. M. H. Detrick Co. 

Settings: Exclusive of water and air cooled walls, 13%” first quality 
firebrick, 9” second quality firebrick. Atwood, Ltd. 

Feed Water Regulators: S-C. Swartwout Co. 

Soot Blowers: 12 per boiler. Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co. 

Blow-off Vaives: Yarway. Yarnall-Waring Company. 

— Valves: 5—4%” per boiler. Consolidated Ashcroft-Hancock 

0. 
Meters: Steam-fiow air-flow type, flue gas temperature recorders. 





Front of furnaces in Gatineau power plant on operating floor 
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Bailey Meter Co.; Draft Gauges. Bailey 
Meter Co.; CO, Recorders, Ranarex Per- 
mutit Company; Temperature Recorders. 
Bristol Company. 


Draft Equipment 


Forced Draft Fans: One double inlet fan 
per boiler, capacity of each 50,000 cubic 
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feet per minute, at 8” static pressure. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited. 
Motors, 100 hp., 1150 r.p.m., variable 
speed, slip ring type. Crompton-Parkin- 
son. 

induced Draft Fans: Three, single inlet 
fans with bolted wheel construction and 





renewable cast iron liners in casing. Ca- 
pacity of each 135,000 cubic feet per 
F. 
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minute at 5%” static pressure. B. 











Cross section of Gatineau power plant through center of 
one boiler unit 


of coal, increasing the efficiency of the mills, the fineness of 
grinding and reducing the power required. Preheated air is 
also introduced as secondary air at the burners. It is esti- 
mated that these steam generators will have a continuous 
overall efficiency during normal operation of 82.5 per cent. 

All control apparatus and instruments are mounted on 
panel boards located between each pair of boilers. It is pos- 
sible to observe the boiler water level; also the flow of coal 
from bunkers to pulverizer feeders from the operator’s posi- 
tion. 


EQUIPMENT AT GATINEAU 


Boilers and Coal Burning Equipment 


Boilers: Four 13,400 sq. ft. Kidwell bent-tube 3-pass, 
tubes, 40 tubes wide. Canadian Vickers, Limited. 

Superheaters: Convection type, bare tube. Foster Wheeler Limited. 

Air Heaters: Four 17,800 sq. ft. tubular, 1134—2%” tubes, 42 wide, 
27 deep. Foster Wheeler Limited. 

Pulverizers: Aero impact type, three per boiler, two 7000 Ib. per 
hour, one 3500 Ib. per hour. Foster Wheeler Limited. 
Motors 150 hp. and 75 hp. 1150 r.p.m. variable speed, slip ring 
type. Crompton-Parkinson. 

Burners: One per pulverizer, turbulent forced draft. Foster Wheeler 
Limited. 

Water Walls: Wing back construction, side walls 33 elements 427 


878—3%” 


Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited. 
Motors 250 hp., 600 r.p.m., variable speed, 
slip ring type. Crompton-Parkinson. 
Ducts and Breeching: Steel plate con- 
struction. Foster Wheeler Limited. 
Sronney: Radial brick, 15 ft. diameter, 
: . 200 ft. high. H. R. Reinicke, Inc. 

f Insulation: Atlas Asbestos Co. 


Coal and Ash Handling Equipment 


Coal Bunker: %” Steel Plate, capacity 175 tons per boiler. Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd. 

Beit Conveyor: 24” belt, roller bearing idlers. Link Belt, Ltd. 

Skip Hoist: Double bucket balanced, capacity 140 tons per hour. 
R. H. Beaumont Co. 

Drag Scraper: Bucket capacity 5000 Ib., movable back post car. 
R. H. Beaumont Co. 

Crusher: Ring type, capacity 140 tons per hour. American Pulver- 
izer Co. 

Weightometer: Merrick Scale Co. 

Car Puller: Silent Hoist, Winch and Crane Co. 

Motors: Canadian General Electric Company. 

Sluice: Hydrojet sluice. Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

Pump: Re-circulating 1200 g.p.m. at 240” head. Canadian Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Ltd. 

Derrick: Steel stiff-leg with double drum, electric hoist and 1 cu. 
yd. clam shell bucket. Canadian-Mead-Morrison Company. 


Piping 
Erection: Domill Construction Co. of Canada. 
Fabrication: Crane Co., Ltd. 
Valves: High Pressure. Walworth Company; Non-return. Edward 
Valve & Mfg. Co.; Low Pressure. Jenkins Bros. Ltd. 
Fittings: Steel. Walworth Company. 
insulation: Atlas Asbestos Co. 


Miscellaneous 


Boiler Feed Pump: 6”—3-stage, direct connected to Terry Steam 
Turbine. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 

Vacuum Cleaner: Allen and Billmyre Company. 

Continuous Blow-Down: Henszey Deconcentrator Company. 
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Flow Meters: Republic. Dominion Flow-Meter Company. 
Electrical Equipment 


Motors: Crompton-Parkinson; Canadian General Electric Co. 
Motor Control: Allen West, Limited; Canadian General Electric Co.; 
Canadian Westinghouse Company; The Rowan Controller Com- 


pany. 
Transformers: 4—700 kv. a. single phase, water cooled, 6600/550 volt. 


Ferranti Electric Company. 
Oll Switches: Canadian Westinghouse Company. 
‘ 
Building 


Masonry: Red brick, 12” walls, 2” gunite roof with tar and gravel 
covering. General Contractor—Domill Construction Co. of Ca- 


nada. 
Piling: 20” concrete. Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
Steelwork: Canadian Vickers, Limited. 
Sash: Steel. David Lupton’s Sons, Company. 
Grating Floors: Irving Subway Type M. Crowes’ Iron Works, Ltd. 


The Rexman Rod Mill 


By W. A. SCOTT 


TYPE of rod mill, for many years recognized as an 
efficient reduction unit and pulverizer for metalliferous 
ores and such non-metallic minerals as limestone, etc., seems 
to have found a distinct place in paper manufacturing plants. 
Reference is made especially to the Rexman rod mill, manu- 
factured by Joshua Hendy Iron Works, San Francisco, and 
to the operation of one of those units in the plant of the 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., Oregon City, Oregon, during the 
last 18 months. 

The functions of the rod mill unit in this plant are the 
hydration and pulverization of the knots and undigested 
chips which are separated from the sulphite material by a 
set of flat screens ahead of the rod mill. These knots and 








chips, being unsuitable material for stock that goes into th 
beaters and jordans, are rejected by the sulphite screens and 
washed through an eight-inch feed pipe down to the rod mill, 
the product of which is made into wrapping paper. 

Prior to the installation of the rod mill, the knots and chips 
referred to were sluiced out into the river as waste. The 
operation of this unit enables the company not only to utilize 
profitably a class of material formerly wasted, but also to 
eliminate the objectionable practice of dumping it into the 
Willamette river. 

The rod mill, stationed on a floor below the sulphite screen 
floor, consists of a cylindrical steel drum, rotating within a 
steel housing. The drum is four feet diameter and three feet 
long. It rotates on axial bearings in the housing frame, the 
latter being supported upon a timber base. The revolving 
drum contains four steel pockets. In each are carried 1,872 
pounds of high carbon steel rods, each of which is 2 feet 10 
inches long and 3 inches diameter. The steel pockets contain 
an equal number of the loose rods which are given consider- 


able play as the drum revolves. The total rod load is 7,488 
pounds. 

The drum is rotated at a speed of 30 r.p.m. by a 10 hp. 
motor, this power being transmitted to a 48-inch sprocket 
wheel on the drum shaft by means of a set of reduction gears 
and a chain belt. 

The sulphite knots and chips are carried by a strong volume 
of water through the eight-inch feed pipe into the mill at 
the drum center. As the drum revolves at the speed stated, 
the knots and chips are gradually reduced to a fine pulp, 
which, under water pressure, is forced out through steel- 
plate discharge screens into the outlet channel that leads to 
the wet machine. By the latter machine, the pulp is partly 
dewatered and compressed into laps, or pulp blocks, which 
are stored. 

After 100 tons or more of sulphite laps have been accumu- 
lated, they are put through the necessary processes for pro- 
ducing wrapping paper. The rod mill capacity amounts to 
about 4% dry tons in 24 hours. This capacity is sufficient to 
handle the screened-out knots and chips from the 90-ton sul- 
phite plant. The operating economy of the rod mill in this 
work is based upon its low power requirement, represented 
by the 10 hp. motor, a light upkeep cost, and the fact that it 
requires very little attention. The machine has been in service 
in this plant about 1% years with the original set of rods, 
and I have it on good authority that up to this date they 
show no appreciable wear. 

Various types of machines are used in paper mills for 
reducing to proper pulp fineness the knots and chips from the 
chemical pulp plants but the horsepower required is usually 
more than the power required by the Rexman rod mill for 
the same work and in addition to the large power saving, the 
Rexman rod mill reduces the pulp to the required fineness 
with very little shortening of the fiber. 

The adaptability of the Rexman rod mill, not only to this 
phase of paper mill work but to the utilization of wood waste 
in other lines of manufacture, was first conceived by persons 
identified with those lines of work. 


>< 


McCarthy Returns to College of Forestry 


Edward F. McCarthy was appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Silvi-culture of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., by the trustees at their annual 
summer meeting. He was formerly a member of the College 
faculty and succeeds the late John W. Stephen. 

Prof. McCarthy graduated from Michigan University 
Forest School with the degrees of B. S. in 1911 and M. S. in 
1916. He was one of the pioneers in the organization of the 
New York State College of Forestry in 1911-12. He was 
the third director of the Ranger School at Wanakena, N. Y., 
and later was acting head of the Department of Utilization 
at the College. 

Prof. McCarthy resigned in 1920 and engaged with the 
Forest Service. He was connected with the Appalachian 
Experiment Station at Ashville, N. C., and became director 
of the Central States Forest Experiment Station at Ohio 
University, Columbus, Ohio, at the time of its organization 
in 1927 where he has served since then. 














——_ 


Salsich Made Vice-President of Jeffrey 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors, Neil E. Sal- 
sich was elected to the position of vice-president and general 
sales manager of The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Prior to joining the Jeffrey organization, Mr. Salsich was 
associated with the Bethlehem Steel Company as manager 
of railroad and mining sales. 


> 


The Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, has acquired the 
exclusive sales and manufacturing rights of the ATECO 
line of earth moving machinery from the American Tractor 
and Equipment Company of Oakland, Calif., for the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains and for all other coun- 
tries. The line includes hydraulically operated earth movers, 
bulldozers, scarifiers, tamping rollers and combination outfits. 
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Shield Against Air Currents 


T is often found necessary to protect the front side of the 
dryers from air currents which tend to curl or cockle the 
edge of the sheet. The swing guards for this purpose which 
are sometimes used are a nuisance. The device shown in the 
sketch is simple and no trouble whatever. 
A pipe “A” is attached to the frame at each side of the 
opening to be covered. There is a sprocket inserted at each 

















end of the pipe. Conveyor chain such as is used on hand 
tighteners for felts is run over these sprockets and a guard 
of sheet iron is attached to the chains. When it is necessary 
to spear paper, the guard can be shoved up out of the way, 
and drawn down again when the paper is over the machine. 


For Punching Cylinder Facings 


























IN putting on cylinder facings, it is 
necessary to enlarge slightly the 
mesh of the wire cloth at the points 
where the sewing wire is to go through. 
This is a tedious job, made so by the WA 
necessity of getting the enlarged meshes 
at the proper distance apart. The sketch 
shows a tool devised by one workman for f pa whan n 
speeding up this job. It consists simply oes H i 
of a small bar of wood on a suitable Y¥ } ] vy 
handle. The points of needles are set 
in the bar at distances apart corresponding to the distance 
between the meshes to be enlarged, and eight or ten holes 
can be punched at one stroke. 
Grinding Slitters 
MACHINE shop superintendent pointed out that, amaz- 
ing as it seemed, some people do not know how to grind 
bottom slitters. He said he had found a mill where they were 
grinding away from the cutting edge instead of towards it. 
While this might not seem important, where the cutting 
edge formed a right angle it was enough so as to increase 
the life of a sharpening from several days to two weeks. 
Head Box Showers and Streaks in Paper 
T is worth while checking up on pond or head box showers 
when bothered with streaky paper. The superintendent 
who suggested this said that sometimes the showers would 
do the necessary work with a good deal less pressure. He 


said also that streaky paper from this source eventually 
made worn streaks in the wire, and then only getting rid of 
the wire eliminated the streaks. 





Improving Formation and Saving Wires 
O improve the formation of a newsprint or catalogue 
sheet on fast machines some superintendents use forming 

boards. These are objected to by others who say that the 

forming board is the cause of short life of fourdrinier wires. 


These latter superintendents prefer to use the device shown 
in the accompanying sketch. They claim that “worms” in 
the sheet and other marks of poor formation are caused by 
white water throwing from one table roll against another 
and so being thrown up through the wire again. To over- 
come this, baffles are placed between each two of the first 
five or six table rolls as shown in the sketch. This prevents 
throwing of water and so eliminates the “worms.” 


Location of Fresh 
Water Intake 


OME logical suggestions 
as to the location of 














the fresh water intake are ---- hd 
presented in the accom- BI 
panying drawing. Often t Fig. 2 
mill difficulties with dirt P 

w 


begin with thoughtless 
planning of this intake. 
Figure 1 shows a sugges- 
tion for a location of the 
intake pipe in a running 
stream. The arrow shows 
the direction of flow. The 
idea is that any heavy dirt ( 
in overflow time will tend 
to carry past the elbow 
and relatively clean water 
will enter the pipe. 

Figure 3 shows an elabo- 
ration of the same thought. 
The addition is a box at the 
intake point with two re- 
movable screens of fairly 
coarse mesh which can be 
alternately removed and 
cleaned. 

Figure 2 shows a suggestion for a lake intake. This will 
tend to protect the intake pipe from storms and wash from 
the center of the lake—indicated by the arrow. 


> 


The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the removal of its New York office to Room 606, 
90 West street. Arthur L. Whiteside will continue in charge. 








Fig. 2 
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Fourth Annual Interstate Meeting 


Technical and Cost Men Hold Sectional and Joint Sessions in 
Two-Day Meeting at Kalamazoo 


‘ 
HE Fourth Annual Interstate meeting, sponsored by 
| the Paper Technologists Club of Kalamazoo and the 
Kalamazoo. Valley Division of the Cost Association was 
held on May 22 and 23 at the Park American Hotel in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., with these two local organizations acting as 
hosts. The activities of these organizations are far-reaching 
and worth emulating by other local organizations in the pulp 
and paper industry. 

Following registration, which took place on the morning 
of May 22, a luncheon and joint session brought all of those 
in attendance together for the first meeting with Glenn Ing- 
ling of the Kalamazoo Paper Company presiding. Mr. Ingling 
welcomed all of the visitors to Kalamazoo and introduced 
Mayor S. R. Light, who gave the address of welcome. 

Mayor Light congratulated the local group for fostering 
the meeting and stated that he held strong convictions of the 
importance of cost and technical matters in industry. He 
said there was no business that was not interested in science 
and scientific research. The importance of research was 
further stressed by mentioning present-day competition and 
the necessity for reducing costs of production, for increasing 
quality, and for studying the problem of labor supply. In 
his concluding remarks, Mayor Light said that it was with 
genuine pleasure that he extended the welcome of the city 
of Kalamazoo to the visitors in attendance. 


Stabilization of Industrial Employment 

Following Mayor Light’s pleasant address of welcome, L. 
C. Reynolds, comptroller and assistant to the president of 
the American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., was intro- 
duced by Mr. Ingling. Mr. Reynolds then presented a most 
interesting paper on “Stabilization of Industrial Employ- 
ment.” He likened business to the Y.M.C.A. triangle with 
capital and its profits on one side, labor and its wages on 
another, and the consumer calling for service on the third 
side, and said that most of our efforts have been put forth to 
stabilize the profits and consumption sides of the triangle 
with no thought of the variable third side representing wages. 
To stabilize employment, according to Mr. Reynolds, is to 
stabilize business. Men who understand business, he said, 
must undertake this problem. 

Mention was made of the corrective measures which have 
been tried to stabilize employment. Among the corrective 
measures mentioned were government construction or public 
works programs, colonization, and unemployment insurance. 
Unemployment insurance was emphasized as a modern idea 
which originated in Ghent, Belgium, in 1901, spread to Eng- 
land, and today is employed in some form by 17 countries of 
the world. Mention was made of the General Electric and 
Rochester plans of unemployment insurance. It was sug- 
gested that they are limited to the total amount paid in and 
when the fund is exhausted may fail when most needed. Un- 
employment insurance funds, therefore, are nothing but 
relief funds; and accordingly plans today are developing into 
programs for unemployment reserve funds. 

Reference was also made to private company plans for 
guaranteeing a minimum amount of work in a given period 
such as the Proctor & Gamble Company plan. At least one 
paper mill, according to Mr. Reynolds, has tried a somewhat 
similar plan. 

Emphasis was next placed upon trade budgets. It was 
stated that real budgetary control becomes a matter of fore- 
casting and planning with subsequent operating control. 
Forecasting, based on research, may be disturbed by such 
factors as increasing efficiencies of operation, changes in 
style, new inventions, new competition with an industry, and 
competition with substitution from other industries. Such 
factors, said Mr. Reynolds, operate to increase our produc- 
tion capacities beyond our needs. 


He suggested the necessity of national budgetary control 
—the balancing of production with consumption without 
governmental interference in business as such. National con- 
trol in his opinion should be brought about by trade groups 
with legislation that would clothe trade associations with 
authority and permit a stabilization of industry itself. 

Causes of unemployment were classified as seasonal, tech- 
nological, political, and cyclical and each cause discussed. 
Technological developments may cause major disturbances of 
labor and capital, but the political and cyclical causes of 
unemployment are the real factors to cope with according to 
Mr. Reynolds. 

In further discussing trade budgets, Mr. Reynolds stated 
that under present conditions, fear of losing one’s job curtails 
consumption, but under trade budget plans there would be 
universal part-time work of the whole force in each industry 
and depressions would lose their severity. 

Reactions to trade budget plan were presented and it was 
suggested that the more liberal element had received the 
idea. In concluding his remarks, Mr. Reynolds suggested 
the need to educate the human mind against over-optimism 
and over-pessimism, and putting it concisely said, “We need 
more faith.” 

The paper by Mr. Reynolds concluded the luncheon and 
joint session of the first day. After a few remarks by Mr. 
Ingling, the session was adjourned and reassembled again at 
2:45 p. m. for sectional meetings with Elbert Milham of the 
Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo, as chairman of the Tech- 
nical Section, and Mr. Brassington of the Michigan Paper 
Company of Plainwell, pinch hitting for Frank Brown, as 
chairman of the Cost Section. 


FRIDAY TECHNICAL SESSION 


D. W. McCready, instructor in chemical engineering at the 
University of Michigan, presented the first paper on technical 
section program. It included a dissertation on the “Applica- 
tion of the Mathematics of Drying.” Since the paper was 
developed as a thesis for a doctor’s degree, it was requested 
that nothing be published on it. It might be interesting to 
recall, however, that Mr. McCready reported on the theory 
of the mathematics of drying before the Paper Technologists 
Club in Kalamazoo, as recorded on page 2081 of the March, 
1931, issue of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Interpretation of Chemical Testing in Mill Control 


Dr. Jesse Minor presented the second paper of the after- 
noon’s technical section program under the title “Chemical 
Testing in Mill Control] and Its Interpretation.” .Dr. Minor 
briefly sketched the entrance of the engineer and chemist 
into the field of pulp and papermaking and mentioned the 
evolution of chemists into various production and executive 
capacities rather than remaining in the capacity of chemists. 
She gave as the reasons for this evolution that the chemistry 
of cellulose is complex and has not yet been solved, that the 
chemical reactions during the papermaking process are in- 
terrelated with the mechanical operations and that the phys- 
ical properties of the finished papers appealed to the buyers 
more than the chemical properties. 

The spur of competition, said Dr. Minor, is now forcing 
the industry to take another step forward, and that manu- 
facturers and buyers are developing an interest in the chem- 
ical changes at every step of the process as well as during 
the life of the paper. 

She suggested the pH test as being the first in the list of 
chemical tests which have been found to be of value in con- 
trolling the quality of paper. The chemistry of rosin sizing 
was next touched upon. In the remarks on rosin sizing she 
stated that ideal sizing occurs when the quantity of alum is 
just enough to slowly curdle the alumina and rosin out of 
the solution at the temperature of the beater and with the 
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help of the attraction of the fibers. She mentioned the work 
of a Swedish author in which he showed that in order to set 
the rosin on the fibers while the paper was passing over the 
dryers that the paper should reach a temperature of 160 de- 
grees Fahr. while it still contains 50 per cent of its weight 
in water. Too long heating at the melting temperature, 
according to Dr. Minor, will again injure the sizing effect. 

Bleaching, the viscosity test, alpha content test, soda solu- 
ble test and copper number were subjects that were discussed 
by Dr. Minor in her paper. She stated that there are few 
points in the subject of bleaching where our chemistry seems 
positive. The viscosity test when applied to finished papers 
was stated to indicate the quality of the fibers and the amount 
of the general strength which may be accredited to sizing, 
formation, etc., but it is not a direct measure of paper 
strength. Alpha content in a wood fiber was said to be an 
indication of the extent te which the woody tissue had been 
removed and purification accomplished. The indications of 
the soda soluble test were said to be of the same order as 
those of the alpha test, while the copper number test meas- 
ures fiber degradation from the amount of oxidizable material 
which the fiber possesses. In Dr. Minor’s opinion, the copper 
number test is the most versatile of tests for special prob- 
lems. 

pH Testing 

Dr. Minor’s paper was supplemented by a paper by M. D. 
Bardeen of Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, Mich., on pH 
Testing in Paper Mill. “pH control,” said Mr. Bardeen, “has 
a wide and varied application in the paper industry.” He 
mentioned pH control in removing the color and turbidity of 
the raw water supply, in the settling of white water, in the 
washing and bleaching of rag and wood pulp fibers, and in 
the control of beater stock, in the head box, and on the wire. 
The pH of the stock in the beater, in the head box, and on 
the wire, according to Mr. Bardeen, has an effect on the 
hydration of the stock, its condition as to foam, engine siz- 
ing, and retention of various fillers and other ingredients 
added at the beater, the rate of water drainage from the 
stock, the setting and depths of dyestuffs, and on the wear 
and plugging of wires and felts. 

An active discussion. followed the presentation of Mr. 
Bardeen’s paper which concluded the afternoon session of 
the first day’s meeting of the technical section. 

FRIDAY COST SESSION 

Mr. Brassington in the Cost Section meeting, called to 
order simultaneously with the technical meeting, introduced 
Seth L. Bush, of Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Company, 
who spoke most interestingly and enthusiastically on “What’s 
Your Score?” Mr. Bush stated that uniform methods of ac- 
counting in themselves were of little value unless they made 
it possible to compare results. He mentioned the progress 
made since the early days of the Technical Association, and 
since the cost men first began to get acquainted. The factor 
of time was shown to enter into many of the comparisons 
made. For example, the number of hours paper machines 
operate as compared to idle time. Mr. Bush felt that the 
13-month year should be adopted by the paper industry and 
that its adoption would aid in its statistical and accounting 
work. Questions were raised on the effective use of large 
equipment investment in paper mills, the use of man power, 
and on materials and waste. It was suggested that we are 
learning to look at our manufacturing problems from the 
standpoint of “market price minus reasonable profit equals 
the total amount available for production and merchandising 
cost.” Mr. Bush further championed the cause of simple and 
uniform methods of accounting and pleaded for better co- 
operation with our trade associations in supplying informa- 
tion requested for comparative purposes. 

Cost Estimates for Coating Mill 

Following an interesting discussion of Mr. Bush’s paper, 
in which it was revealed that at least a dozen mills were 
operating on a basis of the 13-month year, Glenn Ingling, of 
Kalamazoo Paper Company, was introduced and presented 
the next paper on the program. This paper was entitled, 
“Coating Mill Cost Estimates.” Although Mr. Ingling’s paper 
was short, it aroused considerable discussion. A wall chart 








was used to illustrate his method of calculating and arranging 
an estimate. In making an estimate for a coating mill, it 
was stated that there was not the problem of unknown quan- 
tities since all materials used in coating are weighed. In 
making his estimate, Mr. Ingling said it was necessary for 
him to know the grade of raw stock to be used; the formula 
for the coating; the mill and machines upon which the coated 
sheet was to be made; the size, weight and width of rolls 
designated by the order; whether the sheet was to be coated 
on one or two sides, and whether the coated paper was to be 
packed in cases or on skids. 

The method of calculation was then demonstrated from in- 
formation contained on the wall chart—illustrating the pric- 
ing of materials, quantities, and hourly rates used. 

Following Mr. Ingling’s paper, the meeting was placed in 
charge of James A. Reilley of the American Writing Paper 
Company, who stated that he had nothing for publication on 
“Proposed Uniform Cost System” at this time. His remarks 
were followed by a general discussion in which Harry Brad- 
ford of Rex Paper Company suggested a method for arriving 
at coating mill costs, estimated on a 100-pound basis, which, 
according to Mr. Bradford, was much simpler than the method 
used in the past. This disecvssion concluded the afternoon 
session of the Cost Section 

Joint Dinner Meeting 

An informal joint banquet was held in the evening with 
Frank Libby, of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., pre- 
siding. Mr. Libby explained that there would be no speakers 
and that everyone in attendance would be entertained by 
Wit Thoma and his “Princetonians,” Caroline Plumber in a 
number of “Specialty Songs” and Wilmot Nancarrow and 
Marion Teal in “Novelty Dances.” Following this announce- 
ment and before proceeding with the very pleasing entertain- 
ment of the evening, Mr. Libby read a telegram from Jesse 
H. Neal, general manager of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, in which Mr. Neal expressed his regrets at not 
being able to be present at the meeting. 

The morning of May 23 was given over to mill visits, golf 
or bowling. It was, therefore, possible for those in attendance 
to spend the morning in a way which seemed most profitable 
and enjoyable to them, convening again at one o’clock for 
luncheon and a joint session over which M. D. Bardeen pre- 
sided. 

SATURDAY SESSIONS 

After luncheon, Mr. Bardeen introduced Dr. Otto Kress of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., who spoke 
on the work of the Institute. Over 90 per cent of the Wis- 
consin mills, said Dr. Kress, are contributing on a pro rata 
tonnage basis to the support of the Institute. The function 
of the Institute was said to include the training of post 
graduate students for mill work, the conduct of research, and 
the development of as complete a library as possible. It is 
the belief of Dr. Kress that the Institute now has the best 
library in pulp and papermaking in the United States. In 
continuing his remarks, Dr. Kress told of the new building 
now in process of construction and which will be ready for 
installation of equipment by August 1. He told of a number 
of fellowships, including Masonite, Paper Makers Chemical, 
Edgar Brothers and Pennsylvania Salt which in each case 
permit worthy students to attend the Institute. It is Dr. 
Kress’ hope to be able to build a school with the standards 
of Darmstadt in Germany. In concluding, Dr. Kress stated 
that only native or naturalized Americans can be accepted as 
students and that summer work in pulp and paper mills is 
required of all students. 

Mr. Bardeen then introduced D. S. Davis, of the Mead 
Corporation, who gave a very scholarly presentation on the 
subject of “Nomographic Charts.” Mr. Davis stated in. brief 
that nomography affords a rapid means of making calcula- 
tions graphically. His entire talk was illustrated with charts 
showing nomographs developed on the fields of coal cost, 
specific gravity and density of board, kraft paper machine 
production cost and extent of paper mill effluent loss and the 
correction of freeness values to standard temperature and 
consistency. In his paper he covered the construction, use 
and advantages of typical charts by referring to the charts 
just mentioned. 
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Mr. Davis’ paper was followed by a moving picture story 
on the manufacture of nitrocellulose. This illuminating pic- 
ture was shown by J. K. Speicher, of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. The showing of this picture which took the audience 
through the process of manufacture as well as pointing out 
a number of uses for the finished product, concluded the 
joint sessions of the meeting. 

Sectional meetings as of the day before, started shortly 
after the close of the luncheon and: joint session. W. K. 
Kidder, of Allied Paper Mills, served as chairman of the 
Technical Section, while Harry Bradford served as chairman 
of the Cost Section. 

Three papers were presented in the technical section meet- 
ing during the afternoon, while two papers were presented 
before the Cost Section. 


Dr. Kress Addresses Technical Section on Hydration 


Dr. Otto Kress was the first on the program of the Tech- 
nical Section meeting. He read a very valuable paper on 
“Observations of Chemical and Physical Aspects of Hydra- 
tion.” A number of lantern slides were used to illustrate 
points brought out in the paper. He commented most favor- 
ably on the work of Dr. Ritter of the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory as well as of a number of other investigators. He re- 
ported no hydrating characteristics in such solvents as fuel 
oil, butyl alcohol, etc., and stated that fibers beaten in such 
liquids were fluffy and free and were broken down only by 
the mechanical action of the beating medium. Water was 
said to be the ideal practical fluid in which to treat paper- 
making fibers prior to fabrication. Dr. Kress also described 
an instrument for measuring the swelling of pulp fibers, 
stated that air-dried and shredded beaten stock reduced to 
glassine condition was as free as unbeaten stock, and con- 
cluded his remarks by saying that water does not chemically 
change the fibers and that the term “hydration” as applied 
to beating is a misnomer. 


Starch Products Used in Papermaking 


Paul Torre, of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, IIl., presented the second paper on the afternoon’s 
program. His paper was entitled “The Manufacture of Starch 
Products and Their Uses in Papermaking.” In the first part 
of his paper, Mr. Torre went into considerable detail in ex- 
plaining the manufacture of various starch products from 
corn, and mentioned several analytical determinations which 
can be made on various starches to determine their charac- 
teristics, the specific use to whieh a particular starch is best 
adapted and the way it may be used to secure maximum final 
results. Among the determinations, according to Mr. Torre, 
which will show the important characteristics of any starch 
or starch product, and when properly interpreted will indi- 
cate how the starch will act in use, are moisture content, per 
cent water soluble, fluidity or viscosity, acidity or alkalinity, 
per cent ash, cooking test, and an examination of the starch 
cells under the microscope. Incidentally, he pointed out that 
it would be of no advantage to use a starch with a high water 
soluble especially in beater sizing since it would only be lost 
in the white water on the paper machine. He also suggested 
that a 70 fluidity starch might be suitable for beater sizing 
only, while a starch of 90 fluidity might be unsatisfactory 
for use in the beater, but suitable for tub sizing. Dry starch 
in the beater was said to give a higher retention and results 
in better strength, finish, and all around qualities of the 
sheet. Mr. Torre carefully pointed out, however, that when 
used in this manner it is necessary to carry a temperature 
high enough on the first few dryers to gelatinize the starch 
as completely as possible. Otherwise, the starch would act 
simply as a filler in the sheet. Starches for the tub and 
calender sizing were said to be generally of high fluidity. 
Starch in the beater, according to further remarks of Mr. 
Torre, increases clay retention and aids materially in obtain- 
ing uniform rosin sizing. Starch, specially treated, was said 
to have been used successfully in the manufacture of paper- 
board for use in the production of containers for shipment 
of frozen foods—such as meats, fish, vegetables, fruit, etc. 
The use of starch in mineral coating, was also suggested. 

In the opinion of Mr. Torre, starches and gums which have 
been used quite successfully in the manufacture of different 


grades of paper and board in the past, will play an even 
more important part in the paper industry in future years. 
Selling Paper 

The last paper of the technical section meeting for the 
afternoon which concluded the program for’ the technical 
meeting was on the subject “Intelligent Selling Is Profitable 
Selling,” and was presented by William M. Nash, of the 
Seaman Paper Company, Chicago. Mr. Nash hit the nail 
on the head by stating at the beginning of his paper that 
“An order of paper is not sold until you have the money in 
the bank.” He said that this expression was a favorite with 
the president of a large waxed paper company and that there 
was a great deal of sound logic in it. 

The K & N Opacity-Transparency Tester and the Drake 
Penetration Tester, when properly applied, according to Mr. 
Nash, offer valuable assistance in the direction of intelligent 
selling. These instruments, created so that a paper mill 
might know the printing values desired in a paper in advance 
of its manufacture, make it possible to determine such char- 
acteristics as opacity and ink penetration. It is necessary in 
the opinion of Mr. Nash, for the sales units to place data on 
how, when and where the paper will be used at the disposal 
of the manufacturing units, and to this end he suggested the 
adoption of such testing instruments that can be operated 
successfuly by both the technical and sales departments to 
convey to the manufacturing units information that will aid 
in the manufacture of paper to specific values. 


Converters’ Problems and Financial Management Discussed 
at Cost Section 

The two papers presented before the Cost Section meeting 
during the afternoon, included a paper entitled “The Board 
Converters’ Problems” by Harry C. Harvey, and a paper by 
Mr. T. J. Burke, director, Cost Department, American Paper 
and Pulp Association, on “Financial Management in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry.” 

Mr. Harvey’s paper proved very interesting and provoked 
a great deal of discussion. The various steps in the process 
of converting a piece of board to a completed carton were 
illustrated by samples of the board taken at the various steps. 
Methods of figuring cost on such work were also explained. 
In the cost of a carton must be included, accerding to Mr. 
Harvey, such items as printing, paper, ink, storage for sea- 
soning, cutting, stripping, gluing, waxing, wrappers and 
twine, printing plates, cutting forms, and often art expense. 

The presentation of the various papers before the technical 
and cost groups completed the program for the fourth an- 
nual interstate meeting held at Kalamazoo. The committee 
to whom credit belongs for arranging and conducting this 
meeting consisted of Glenn Ingling, Kalamazoo Paper Co., 
chairman; Frank Libby, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co.; Harold R. Miller, Paper Makers Chemical Corp.; W. K. 
Kidder, Allied Paper Mills; E. Frank Whittington, Suther- 
land Paper Co.; Harry C. Bradford, Rex Paper Co., and M. D. 
Bardeen, Lee Paper Co. 


Foote Bros. Engineer Joins Universal Gear Corp. 


C. G. Wennerstrom, former chief engineer of Foote 
Brothers Gear and Machine Company, Chicago, for the past 
six years, has joined the Universal Gear Corporation organ- 
ization, 327 South La Salle street, Chicago. 

He will assist in the development and adaption of the 
Universal line of power transmission equipment to all classes 
of industry where speed reduction equipment is required. 

The Universal line of power transmission equipment con- 
sists of Pitter One-Way Clutches, Heliocentric Fixed Speed 
Reducers and Revocentric Variable Speed Reducers. 


> 


At a regular meeting of the board of directors of The Moore 
& White Co., Philadelphia, May 4, the following officers were 
elected: J. Atwood White, Sr., president; C. J. Kern, vice- 
president and chief engineer; Nathan Lane, Jr., teasurer and 
general manager; J. Atwood White, Jr., sales manager; 
Charles H. Prenzel, secretary. In addition to the officers, 
Deacon R. Taylor and George H. Thornley were elected 
directors. 
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interesting in a general way and from 
time to time instances arise where they come in very useful. 
Some of these paints are made from a secret formula 
while others are made from well-known ingredients. 

One of the better known paints for detecting temperature 
rise is a paint which is red when first mixed but which turns 
black when subjected to a temperature of approximately 87 
deg. Cent. Where the temperature goes down below this 
amount, the paint reverts to its original red color. This 
changing from red to black and black to red with changing 
temperature will be repeated almost indefinitely. The paint 
for accomplishing this consists of the double iodide of mer- 
cury. 

The double iodide of mercury and copper mixture is pre- 
pared from separate preparations of copper sulphate and 
potassium iodide. Each is mixed with distilled water and 
the two are then mixed very thoroughly together. Potas- 
sium iodide is then mixed and poured into the copper sul- 
phate mixture, while the mixture is stirred constantly and 
rapidly until the precipitate formed is re-dissolved. As soon 
as all traces of a precipitate disappear, a strong solution of 
mercuric chloride, better known as corrosive sublimate, should 
be added. A precipitate will be thrown down and should 
then be washed and dried on filter paper. This is the red 
double iodide of mercury and copper. To use, mix with a 
weak solution of gum arabic in water. The paint is then ready 
for use. Spread it on smoothly with a brush. As mercuric 
chloride is a very dangerous chemical, it should be handled 
with great care, since it is a deadly poison. 

The double iodide of mercury and copper paint is a satis- 
factory one to use for indicating a temperature of around 87 
deg. Cent. 

For indicating a temperature around about 45 deg. Cent., 
a different mixture is called for. For this purpose, the 
double iodide solution of mercury and silver, which does 
change around 45 deg. Cent. is probably the best known. 
Normally this paint is yellow, about the color of primrose. 
Upon attaining a temperature of 45 deg. Cent., it imme- 
diately changes to a brick red. As the temperature drops, 
the paint reverts to its original yellow or primrose color, the 
cycle of color change being repeated indefinitely as the paint 
attains 45 deg. Cent., or goes down below, when the paint 
will change from primrose to brick red and vice versa. This 
paint can be prepared in the same manner as that for the 
double iodide of mercury and copper. Separate solutions of 
the silver nitrate and potassium iodide should be made up, 
using distilled water. When both have been made into a 
solution, the potassium iodide can be poured slowly into the 
silver nitrate solution, the mixture being stirred continuously 
and rapidly until the solution is thoroughly mixed and all 
matter in suspension goes into solution. The mercuric chloride 
can then be added, when the precipitate of double iodide of 
mercury and silver come down in a bright yellow color. Be- 
fore applying, the paint should be mixed with a solution of 
gum arabic liquified by a weak water solution. The paint is 
then ready. for use. 








large direct-current motors, is that he is 
able to obtain considerable variation in speed, load capacity 
and voltage by rocking the brushes backwards or forwards. 
A few years ago shifting the brushes could be done with 
little care, but the situation is quite different today when 
both motors and generators are equipped with interpoles. 
Where a motor is equipped with interpoles, shifting the 
brushes without due consideration, may cause instability. 

There is a tendency to abuse this characteristic of the in- 
terpole machine, perhaps because the position of the brushes 
may be moved ahead or behind the neutral a considerable 
distance without producing sparking. Providing the strength 
of the interpoles have been correctly adjusted, a very con- 
siderable shift may be given the brushes without ruining the 
commutation. It should be remembered, however, that the 
motor will not run at the same speed in both directions of ro- 
tation; nor will the commutation be as good in the one direc- 
tion as in the other. Moreover, the motor may now become 
unstable after the brush shift reaches a critical point. 

This is not difficult to understand. The polarity of the 
interpole in a motor is of the same polarity as that of 
the preceding main pole. Consequently, a backward lead of the 
brushes immediately causes the flux set up by the interpole 
to demagnetize the main field. An increase in load will then 
cause a weakening of the main field, resulting in the motor 
becoming unstable if the demagnetization of the main field is 
carried too far. 

The effect of changing the position of the brushes is just 
the opposite for the motor that it is for a generator. Moving 
the brushes backward on a generator results in an increase 
in terminal voltage, while a forward movement or lead of the 
brushes from the neutral results in a decrease in voltage. On 
the other hand, with a motor, moving the brushes forward 
causes the motor to slow down while moving the brushes 
backward causes the motor to speed up, for a given direction 
of rotation. ’ 

As a result of these observations it will be suspected— 
and correctly—that generators operate best when the brushes 
are rocked forward, whereas motors function best when the 
brushes are rocked backward because the flow of current is 
in the opposite direction. 


The addition of a low-pressure turbine to a reciprocating 
plant can be made at considerably less cost and with higher 
overall efficiency than for an all-turbine unit. The turbine 
takes the exhaust steam from the engine and utilizes it 
through the low-pressure range. The engine has the better 
commercial economies down to about 30 lb. gauge, while the 
turbine can use the expansive energy of the steam down to 
pressures below those economically possible with the engine. 


The days of the prospector and his pan may have dis- 
appeared, but many an ash pile is really a gold pile. Ex- 
amine your ash pit siftings—the amount of unburned carbon 
will surprise you. Take a walk around your ash pit after 
a heavy rain and you will see the unburned coal—the small 
change—literally “staring you in the face.” 
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HE Fox River Valley and Lake Shore Safety Council, 

Wisconsin, which has the distinction of being the 

largest one-day safety conference in the United States, 
the child of the Paper and Pulp section of the National Safety 
Council, held its seventh annual meeting May 20 in Fond du 
Lac, with slightly under 700 registered delegates, and enough 
visitors to crowd the thousand mark. 

Originally meeting as one group, the conference this year 
was divided into six sections. The new section this year cov- 
ered construction problems. In 1930, Public Safety became 
a separate section. In addition to Paper and Pulp, the other 
sections are Metals, Woodworking, and Public Utilities. The 
last-named divided this year three ways, considering elec- 
trical, gas, and transportation hazards. 

Three eminent speakers were heard by the United sections: 
President Fred W. Sargent of the Chicago Northwestern 
Railway system, coming directly from a meeting of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in which his road received the bronze 
tablet award as the safest railroad in the United States for 
the year 1930; Professor William B. Bailey, humorously in- 
troduced as “the brains of the Travelers Insurance Company,” 
and John Temple Graves, II, the same soft-spoken Graves 
who made the hit at the Pittsburgh meeting of the National 
Safety Congress last fall. President Sargent and Professor 
Bailey spoke at the opening general session, while Mr. Graves 
had the evening session to himself. 

A feature of the conference of decided public appeal was 
the safety parade at 4:30. Two railroads donated the services 
of their uniformed bands: the Northwestern, and the Soo 
Line. 

A third band in line, keeping the big bands stepping along, 
was the Fond du Lac high school band, playing astonishingly 
well under expert training. The Fond du Lac Fife and Drum 
Corps led the veterans of the World War, followed by the Boy 
Scouts. The parade was chiefly a matter of floats depicting 
various themes having to do with highway and railway safety. 
The Fond du Lac “Commonwealth Keporter,” a 16-page daily, 
featured the conference in its stream-line and gave eight full 
columns reporting the various meetings. 


PAPER AND PULP SECTION 


The Paper and Pulp section claimed one of the three mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission as its presiding 
officer, the Honorable R. G. Knutson, and listened to three 
illuminating addresses: “The Foreman as a Safety Factor in 
Production,” by F. J. O’Connor, welfare superintendent, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Pennsgrove, N. J.; “Why Safety 
Must be Part of Our Daily Tasks,” by J. J. Plzak, safety 
supervisor, Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co., Wis- 
consin Rapids; and “Accidents—Cost and Prevention,” by J. 
V. O’Neil, Travelers Insurance Company, Milwaukee branch. 


Safety Authority Vested in Foreman 

Mr. O’Connor spoke with oratorical fire and pictured the 
rise of the industrial foreman from a position as the “Yes- 
man” of the former ubiquitous owner-manager to a place of 
representative authority, now the key-man in industry, re- 
sponsible for every single relation between employer and em- 
ployee. Mr. O’Connor said, “Management leans upon him to 
sense the attitudes of the workers, to estimate production 
possibilities and labor views him as the expression of the 
policy and will of capital.” 

Production was defined as “Merchandise manufactured and 
sold at a profit.” Accidents have their significance in pro- 
duction as adding to the cost of production. Safety is essen- 
tially an expression of employee efficiency and it must be 
“shoved down” to the lowest paid man. The foreman is 
trained to handle electrical equipment, elevators, fire protec- 
tion, plant transporation, cost analysis, job analysis, and in 
the reading of blue prints. He maintains contact with em- 


Safety Conference at Fond du Lac 


Education in Safe Practices and Insurance Costs Principal Subjects 
on Program of Pulp and Paper Section 





ployment matters and supervises plant housekeeping. He 
can also be trained in plant safety which is part and parcel 
of plant production. 

“How shall the Foreman Supervise Safety?” Mr. O’Con- 
nor inquired, and gave four points in reply. 

(1) By educating his men in safety. This is a slow and a 
painful process but it shows the foreman at his best, or worst. 

(2) By example, the foreman is to enforce safety. If he 
takes chances, his men will multiply chances. If he is known 
to be careful, they will think twice before they act. 

(3) By checking up on the gang. The foreman is in a 
position to see what his men are doing. If they are climbing 
under cars, using worn-out tools, indulging in horse-play, 
breaking safety rules, the foreman knows what is going on. 
He must also call attention to dangerous set-screws, improve 
lighting and control plant orderliness. 

The foreman has access to engineering intelligence. He can 
acquire the facts and it is his function to impart the facts to 
men some of whom may not be able to read or write, coaxing 
this man, driving the other, organizing contests between 
crews, and all the while showing a fine sympathy with his 
men as individuals. 

“I wonder if all this stuff about safety pays?” Mr. O’Con- 
nor pictured someone as inquiring. “It pays from the human- 
itarian standpoint, and financially,” he replied. He stated 
that the United States Steel Corporation, after putting $14,- 
000,000 into welfare work reports that it is a good invest- 
ment. Mr. O’Connor spoke wit enthusiasm about his own 
organization; 1,878 men of the Du Pont plants, already 362 
days to the good without a lost-time accident. Picture to 
yourself what it means to have nearly 2,000 men going that 
length of time free from suffering, minds free from anguish, 
homes unbroken, no charity needed, no welfare organizations 
wanted. See the thing in a big way. Your men profit won- 
derfully by safety, your department prevents waste, and 
escapes the burden of unwise costs. 


Alertness to Insurance Costs 


J. V. O’Neil, of the Travelers Insurance Company, described 
himself not only as a “pinch-hitter” but as “chauffeur for 
Professor Bailey” Milwaukee to Fond du Lac. “I am known 
as a careful driver,” he admitted, “but the boss said to me, 
‘Remember that you have a carload of brains and temper— 
speed with caution.’ ” 

Mr. O’Neil paid his respects to those who continually say 
“Be careful,” but give no instruction in safe practices. The 
farmer sends the boy to the creamery with a truckload of 
milk saying: “Now, drive safely,” but How to drive safely 
means instruction on stopping at all railroad crossings, keep- 
ing to your own lane, watching the road behind as well the 
road ahead at turnings, and the like. The speaker declared 
that it is just as foolish to say “Do this job safely” to work- 
men, if information is lacking. There are safe ways of doing 
jobs to be mastered and taught. 

The matter of insurance rates came in for discussion. By 
way of example, Mr. O’Neil cited the sheet metal industry 
which has a rate of 3.03. Sheet-metal erection has a rate of 
23.22, and junk dealers 16.24. “Why this difference?” he in- 
quired. Simply a matter of supervision. The foreman is 
responsible for the saving enjoyed by sheet-metal manufac- 
turers. His control of the activities of men makes it possible 
for insurance companies to take the risk at a low rate of 
premium. 

Explaining the matter of “experience rating” Mr. O’Neil 
used the illustration of a set of balance scales. On the one 
side you are to imagine the premium you pay; on the other 
the amount your injury cases cost the insurance company. 
By so much as your costs exceed a legal allowance, by that 
much does your experience rate add to your premium. If you 
are able to cut your injury cases, then the saving applies to 
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reduce your premium. Mr. O’Neil showed that the foreman 
of the Federal Rubber Company found that they could cut 
the cost of the accident insurance in half, making it profit- 
able for the firm and increasing their own bonus. 

The speaker cautioned the meeting against the idea that 
insurance companies carry the entire cost of accidents. He 
told the story of a casualty recently reported in the vicinity 
of Fond du Lac in which not only the life of the driver, but 
the tank-truck and a trailer, an expensive outlay, . involved 
the company in a loss of $21,000, of which the insurance 
company paid only for the life of the driver. “Look up your 
costs,” said Mr. O’Neil, “and discover for yourself what in- 
surance experts have declared. The hidden cost which no 
insurance company pays, which falls upon you indirectly, 
means in the history of accidents four times the loss to the 
insurance carrier. A favorable experience not only cuts your 
insurance premium but eliminates operating costs, direct and 
indirect, to the extent of penalizing your merchandise on the 
market.” 

Foremen were advised to become experts at figuring out 
how an accident might possibly happen and to stake their 
intelligence against chance. “Don’t be afraid to assert your 
authority in this matter of accident prevention. You are 
doing the man a favor. When you hesitate you are no longer 
foreman. The man is running you. But you will be to blame 
if he is hurt.” Mr. O’Neil closed with the prophecy that the 
time is coming, as firms become alert to the losses by in- 
juries, that the accident record of a foreman will weigh 
against him or in his favor, in proportion as he permits or 
prevents accidents. 

Everyday Safety Practices 

“Let’s stretch!” was the welcome by J. J. Plzak, safety 
supervisor of the plants of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company. After stretching “Jim” captured the 
interest of the section by the story of a trip on the “Olym- 
pian.’ He described the comfort of the chair car, the beauty 
of the scenery, the satisfaction of a very good dinner, and 
finally the smooth comfort of his berth. All of which led 
him to inquire: “How does all this comfort come about?” For 
the answer, he thought of the engineer, alert at his post; of 
the fireman feeding the iron horse; of the dispatcher who 
controls the movement of all trains; of the track-walker who 
inspects every foot of the right-of-way, rain or shine. 

The speaker turned to the mills of his own company. Haz- 
ards in the woods in the felling and hauling of the trees; 
hazards in the yard and wood-room; hazards of piling or 
handling; hazards of log-hauls, barkers, grinders; hazards 
of bursting stone, of piles toppling over; hazards of the 
digesters, worn-out blow-off pipes, dry vomit tanks; hazards 
of paper machines, converting mill, shipping; hazards involv- 
ing the safety of the four divisions of the Consolidated or- 
ganization—1,200 men in all—with all the hazards usual to 
papermaking, yet now entering their third no-accident 
month. What is the explanation? Every employee is trained 
to make safety part of his daily duty just as truly as is the 
railroad man. 

Mr. Plzak referred to the national waste of lives, 19,000 
persons in industry during 1930. What is wrong? The 
answer is that we have not learned to guard the human 
brain. Who is the key to the situation in industry? Your 
foreman! No one is in such hourly contact with the men as 
he. And how may the foreman meet this loss of life and 
limb and human comfort? The general answer for him also 
is: He ought by all means to make safety part of his daily 
duty, part and parcel of everything he does. 

Five points were made as to the “how” of making safety 
part of the foreman’s daily duty. (1) He should guard his 
equipment. (2) He should maintain his guards as carefully 
as any other mill property. (3) He should study all acci- 
dents, analyzing them for the cause. He should get a record 
of all the accidents in his shop and determine whether there 
is any chance of any happening again. (4) He should be a 
human engineer. Handling men is part of his success in life. 
Unlike machinery, men have minds and no two minds are 
alike. “Are your men coming to work sick?” the speaker in- 
quired. “Are they brooding over home troubles? Be careful 
that they are not carrying desperation, anger, despair to the 
mill thus making themselves subject to accident. An effort 


to get close to your men may mean saving them from injury.” 
To all these suggestions the speaker added: “Do these things 
every day.” He urged that foremen encourage their men to 
make suggestions regarding hazardous conditions. At the 
Consolidated mills a blackboard is used. Any man discover- 
ing a hazard is asked to write it down. The respect for the 
man’s discovery is such that the item cannot be erased until 
it has been fixed. Consolidated foremen encourage their men 
to find and report things which might injure a workman. 
Such is their dead earnestness to prevent injuries that they 
welcome information to that end. Mr. Plzak urged the fore- 
men present to talk to their men. When assigning a job, at 
the same time to say: “And wear your goggles.” 
Discussion 

Following the addresses, a lively discussion was started by 
Chairman Knutson who made no bones of calling on men 
by name. W. J. Peacock, of the Northern Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, was called upon first. He commented upon the insurance 
information presented by Mr. O’Neil, making it easier for 
foremen to see the connection between safety and cost re- 
duction. He complimented Mr. Plizak for his live, stirring 
address and commonsense suggestions. 

M. G. Hoyman, of Kimberly-Clark Company, inquired of 
Plzak for further information regarding their remarkable 
no-accident run. The reply was that the Consolidated Apple- 
ton mill, up to May 1, had gone 437 days without accident, 
the Stevens Point Mill, 257 days, the Biron Mill, 107 days, 
the Wisconsin Rapids mill, with over 600 men had chalked 
up 66 days. All mills combined had completed two months. 

Franz H. Rosebush, of Nekoosa-Edwards mills, asked for 
more information about the blackboard scheme. The reply 
was that neither the mill safety committee, nor the safety 
inspector can find everything. 

The blackboard idea was hit upon when it was realized 
that men were waiting until the inspector came around to 
report unsafe conditions. To catch things every employee 
was put under instructions to write down his discovery at 
once. 

Chairman Knutson called for a show of delegates from the 
various mills of the council. The Thilmany Paper Company, 
Kaukauna, headed by Superintendent Delbridge, had the best 
showing, 25 men. The Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, 
Northern Paper Mills, and Fort Howard Paper Company, all 
of Green Bay, accounted for 40 people present, each with its 
plant nurse. The Appleton mill of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company made a showing of 15. The Me- 
nasha Products Company presented five delegates; the Fox 
River Paper Company, of Appleton, four; Kimberly-Clark 
made the usual good showing from their plants. The Mari- 
nette and Menominee Company sent two representatives 130 
miles. Other mills represented were Wisconsin Tissue, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Riverside Fibre and Paper Company, Patten 
Paper Company, Tuttle Press Company. 

As a postcript, Herbert Heilig, director of the Appleton 
Vocational School, called attention of the willingness of the 
vocational schools in Wisconsin to furnish trained help in 
making a plant analysis of hazards. The Employers Mutual 
and the Travelers, both represented at the session, offered 
the services of their experts. The Employers Mutual had five 
men present, A. L. Martin, J. E. Castle, Robert Gess, F. H. 
Braun and Mr. Elsby. 

Invitations for next year’s conference came from three 
cities. Appleton, as logically next in order, was chosen. 


ities 





The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
announces that R. F. Mehl, superintendent of the division 
of physical metallurgy of the Naval Research Laboratory 
has been appointed assistant director of research in charge 
of the physical science department of the Armco laboratories 
at Middletown, Ohio. Doctor Mehl is the author of numerous 
papers on alloys, pure and combined. He is also a trans- 
lator of Professor Tammand’s States of Aggregation, pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Company. 





Mr. D. J. Quammen has been appointed manager of the 
Philadelphia district office of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., manu- 
facturers of electric motor control and allied apparatus— 
whose headquarters are at Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Northwestern Division Meeting of 
Superintendents 


Papermaking Problems and Future Business Conditions Dis- 
cussed at Annual Spring Meeting Held at Wausau, Wis. 


EMBERS of the Northwestern Division, American Pulp 

and Paper Mill Superintendents Association gathered 

at Wausau, Wis., Saturday, May 9, for their annual spring 
meeting. 

The superintendents registered at the Elks club in the 
morning and spent the forenoon in mill visits. At 11:30 
they were entertained at a stag luncheon at the Wausau 
country club, followed by a golf tournament for men. Tour- 
nament prizes included electric clocks and fishing tackle, 
and in spite of showers, the golf match received vigorous 
attention. The winners were: First prize for low gross score 
to J. R. Simpson, Wisconsin Rapids; second low gross score, 
A. B. Hansen, Marinette; third prize, H. W. Sherman, Green 
Bay. Superintendents taking lowest net scores were: first, 
O. L. La Roux, Little Falls, Minn.; second, W. D. Dalrymple; 
third, A. W. Bronk, Eau Claire. 

Winners in the manufacturing class were: George J. Maye, 
Appleton, and R. W. Hooker of New York. In the “drawing” 
class, E. P. Gleason, Port Edwards, won first prize and Harold 
A. Skinner, Wausau, second. 

BANQUET 

At 6:30 o’clock the superintendents and their ladies met for 
a joint banquet at the Elks club. The ladies had met at 
the Wausau club for luncheon and played bridge during the 
afternoon. After dinner the ladies left for a theater party, 
and the work hours of the convention started. 

Fred C. Boyce, of the Wausau Paper Mills Company, was 
toastmaster of the banquet. He stated that he had recently 
returned from a trip to the West Coast where he found 54 
paper plants using 5,000 tons of pulp a day and making 4,000 
tons of paper, which was distributed on the coast and in 
eastern centers, lessening by that much the sales from Wis- 
consin mills. 

“A heavy burden rests on the shoulders of mill super- 
intendents in meeting the present depression, as they must 
find a solution,” said Mr. Boyce. “We see mill heads shift- 
ing from one type of paper to another in an effort to keep 
working, sometimes entering a crowded field. I don’t believe 
wage cuts will be necessary to cut costs of production; 
cheaper methods without lowering quality is what we need,” 
added the toastmaster. 

Chlorine Processes 

John D. Roe, specialist from the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, Niagara Falls, discussed modern bleaching proc- 
esses. He said the use of chlorine was mentioned as far 
back as 1834 and later in 1874. However, chlorine was too 
expensive for general use then, while it may now be produced 
cheaply with modern methods. Mr. Roe explained the use 
of chlorine in pulp bleaching to lower costs and obtain white, 
strong fibered paper. 

International Indigestion 

In opening his talk, the address of the evening, D. C. 
Everest complimented the Northwestern Division of the 
Superintendents Association on its growth and accomplish- 
ments. He recalled speaking before a national convention of 
the association in Wausau in 1929. 

Mr. Everest referred to June, 1929, as a happy time, but 
business conditions have changed. The golden years begin- 
ning in 1916 and continuing until 1929, except for the nose 
dive of 1920 and ’21, which was of short duration considering 
all the factors involved, are at an end. We have had very 
full years; now we have indigestion. 

The speaker defined indigestion as lack of digestion—a 
failure in the normal changes undergone by food in the 
alimentary canal—dyspepsia, incomplete or difficult digestion. 

From the time the United States Government was estab- 
lished down to the present time, the paper industry has been 
suffering more or less from indigestion. The first tariff law 
enacted on July 4, 1789 provided for a 71-2 per cent ad 
valorem duty “on all writing, printing and wrapping papers, 


paper hangings and paste boards.” The purpose of this law 
was to help cure the then existing lack of digestion of home 
products, to foster home industry @nd protect American 
labor. We have been at it ever since. 

For years the medical fraternity wrestled with the prob- 
lem of indigestion. Appendicitis and other diseases of the 
digestive organs were gradually isolated and special treat- 
ments found, sometimes involving major operations. Over- 
eating and improper foods were found to cause the body 
woes. 

We of the paper industry have not met our situation or 
found the remedy for the indigestion with which we are 
afflicted. This is not only true of the paper industry, but of 
every other industry. Agrieulture, pags RS ee 
and other factors of our daily existence are all worried by 
indigestion. 

Overproduction—Too Much Food—We have had but one 
idea and that was to increase production and reduce costs. 
Back of that we have had the urge to utilize raw materials. 
Blessed with great natural resources we have been in con- 
stant battle to develop and utilize them. We have provided 
potential capacity for a production in all grades far beyond 
the ability of the country to absorb. We have produced too 
much food. Food in our case has been raw materials, power, 
money and personnel, which, under direction of management, 
has created a case of indigestion which will require con- 
siderable time to cure. 

Today every nation of any importance in paper production 
has a similar affliction. Canada with its newsprint; Norway 
and Sweden with their sulphite and sulphate pulps; Finland 
and Germany with their pulps and papers—all suffer from 
indigestion. 

The world cannot digest our output, said Mr. Everest. In 
this country, we have newly developed fields of paper and 
pulp making which create still newer cases of indigestion. 
The South with its kraft and the West Coast with its sul- 
phite are examples of what can happen to an industry in a 
very short time. We have plenty of evidence of mills in 
this state and elsewhere closed on account of the introduc- 
tion of the southern and western mills. 

Effect on Newsprint— Turmoil reigns. Twenty years ago 
we suffered an acute attack of indigestion on account of the 
removal of the duty on newsprint. That particular event 
brought about the establishment of the majority of newsprint 
producing units in Canada, but that country was not content 
to build according to demand. As power and timber grants 
were made, the government demanded immediate .develop- 
ment of papermaking units until their production has far 
outrun the consumption of the world in newsprint. 

Canada is suffering from indigestion, and while this is not 
contagious, yet Canada’s troubles will have just as much 
effect on us as it has on the Canadians. Our business must 
be considered from an international standpoint. We had 
just about recovered from the trouble of shifting mills on to 
other grades created by the removal of tariff when along 
comes the recent decline in newsprint price and we find our- 
selves facing another period of grade shifting which will 
require a long time to digest. 

Kraft and Other Papers Suffer— Newsprint is not alone in 
this situation, Mr. Everest continued. Wrapping mills need 
something else to make. Most of the sulphite wrapping 
plants go to bleaching papers and create a case of indigestion 
both for themselves and also for the presently established 
bleached paper mills. Glassine manufacturers have the prob- 
lem of cellophane to combat. They have indigestion. Board 
makers have had their ups and dewns. Sixty per cent of 
capacity would take care of the requirements. Everyone is 
trying to develop some new box or invent some new board 
which will beat their competition in price. Quality has been 
forgotten. 

Railroad classification committee specifications have been 
entirely overlooked. The fellow who thought he oceupied the 
best economical position and was riding the crest of the wave 
finds his position upset, and himself in the trough of the sea. 

Every grade you can think of is overproduced and instead 
of investigating conditions in other lines;nearly every manu- 
facturer turns to some other of which are in a 
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ce on grades he is leaving. Man- 
sky, Too mafiy are not paying attention to 
various branches of the paper in- 
kitchen economy many have with- 

f their associations, which were their 
ation as to what was going on in their 
y. Such action only makes their in- 


prided himself on the fact that he 
er or some other one line. Today, this 
hing from board to tissue. On top of this 
superintendents face the problem of keep- 
oyed, particularly older men. Pressure to 
e product, make something different, give 
} something they can sell readily; all these 
into a case of indigestion. 
Be hope of straightening this out?” Mr. Everest 
t There is, but it will require courage. What we must 
: tries must do. The cure must be national. 
is making men think of ways to correct, to 


this year,” said the speaker, “I advocated a five-day 
week all industry as a possible help for the situation. I 
was jumped on because I mentioned we should pay six days’ 
wages for five days’ work. I did not say anything about 
hourly rates and that is why many of those who are back- 
ward about paying good wages missed the point of my argu- 


ean only think of what they are paying now for six 
Regardless of what happens, labor must receive a 
weekly income in order to get along. If the five-day 
becomes a reality, then the total wages for those five 

days must be equal to those a man would have received if 
he six days at a lower rate per hour. If there is to 
beamgetas on of labor, the paper industry will have to main- 
edule on a parity with other lines of industry. 

b6 everyone is on a five-day basis, labor costs will be figured 

c ly and the sales price will carry the burden. 

‘I advocated a five-day week, I thought nothing else 
done to help the situation due to the laws which 
artailment of production or agreements of any sort. 
F words, no hope of a legal regulation of diet. Now 
winced that the indigestion is so acute in all industry 
e is a chance to repeal the Sherman Act and con- 
ature in a sensible way. 
Shear about lowering the tariff to meet the situation. 
«k is bunk. Today, and for sometime past, we are 
ng 90 per cent of our production.at home. Ten per 
“is exported. What do we do? Tear down the tariff 
tion which has helped.build our industry and subject 
96 per cent to competition of bankrupt countries operating 
om a very much lower basis of wages and living? Do we 
t living standards reduced? Try that on American people 
you will have a fatal case of indigestion. 

Watch Free List—“Every nation is jealous of us. Every 
export order we get away from them hinders the correction 
of their indigestions. England and Germany have overpro- 

. We have seen what the Russians can do in the paper 
through exporting pulpwood. It is not far from 
to pulp and paper—with cheap labor or no labor 

as in Russia—and the further they carry the refine- 
ment of a product the greater rommersial advantage. Imagine 
what would happen in the United States if we had no protec- 
tion against paper produced under those conditions. We had 
a taste of it in the kraft pulp dumping program of Sweden 
ig the past year. Did a reduction from $48 to $28 a ton 

on pulp do anything to our digestion? Look at the 
waftebusiness and see whether you want any more products 
free list. Free newsprint and free pulp have done 
> ruin the paper industry here than any other thing. 
old idea that ‘Competition is the life of trade’ may 
sn right when we were developing an industrial nation 
mlation was increasing faster than it is today. Now 
ied the saturation point. Are we to be protected 
fy, or must we Gomtinue the destructive competition 
y the Sherman law, to the ultimate economic out- 





















“Industry has just grown. There has been no plan. Now 
we must get down to earth and make a program for the 
future. The law of supply and demand is a natural law. 
We can’t do it under laws made for a different period. 

“We need the repeal or modification of the Sherman Act 
to permit operating all industry by agreement to meet de- 
mand as evidenced by statistics of consumption in each in- 
dustry. Second, we need to maintain tariff protection ad- 
ministered and fixed by a commission of experts, rather than 
have complete revision of schedules by congress on slight 
political provocation. 

“Our indigestion must be cured, so we may recover from 
our present international bellyache.” 





+ WISCONSIN + 





Kimberly-Clark Gets Liberty Contract 


Most important in the month’s trend in Wisconsin paper 
mills perhaps is the awarding of the Liberty magazine paper 
requirements to the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis. The contract awarded by the McFadden Publications, 
new owner of Liberty, covers all body stock used in the pub- 
lication for a period of several years to come. No figures 
were announced but it is known that the deal involves several 
million dollars worth of paper yearly. The announcement 
was confirmed by F. J. Sensenbrenner, president of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, who declares the contract will be 
effective on Jan. 1, 1932. The book mills at Kimberly and 
Niagara will run this stock. 

In published statements concerning observations on the 
paper industry, Mr. Sensenbrenner said: 

“T find it almost a general belief among various business 
men that there will be increased trade in the autumn. 
Whether or not this will materialize remains to be seen. 

“There have been so many false prophecies in the past 
that it is better not to predict, I believe. The great question 
is also whether the trade improvement will be merely sea- 
sonal or something more substantial than that. At any rate, 
there is a hopeful feeling for a definite fall upturn.” 


Forestry News 


Representatives of 24 counties in northern Wisconsin, com- 
prising about 300 persons in all, appeared before a jaint 
session of the two houses of the state legislature recently 
demanding appropriations adequate enough to stop the devas- 
tation of thousands of acres of valuable timber annually by 
forest fires. George Kilp, forester of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co., was one of the speakers and said it would be 
necessary for mills to abandon private forestry projects if 
the State did not protect the surrounding areas from fire. 
The delegation asked aerial patrol of forest regions, adequate 
transportation and plenty of equipment at strategic points, 
construction of fire towers and fire lanes, more men and the 
centralizing of the responsibility for fire control. 

One bill now in the legislature raised the mill tax for forest 
crop land work so the total available annually will be $1,200,- 
000. Another will require the burning of all slash adjacent 
to highways and valuable tracts of timber by companies log- 
ging the lands. This will remove one of the chief hazards. 

Two of the new federal forests, the Argonne unit in Oneida, 
Forest and Vilas counties, and the Flambeau unit, in the 
western part of the state, were formally dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies during the last month. Large numbers 
of citizens were present, as well as speakers who emphasized 
the value and wisdom of this means of conserving timber 
for the future. E. W. Tinker, federal forester for the Great 
Lakes states, was one of the principial speakers. At each 
forest, a large number of new trees were planted individually 
by the persons attending. 


Shipment of European pulp direct to the docks of paper 
mills in the Fox River Valley is under contemplation by 
paper manufacturers. The movement grew out of a plan 
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Link Belt’s new line of self- 
aligning pillow blocks is 
Timken Bearing Equipped 


After the long experience which 
the Link Belt Company have had 
with Timken Bearings, it was only 

natural that they should again turn 

to Timkens for anti-friction protec- 
tion when designing their new self- 
aligning pillow blocks. 


For in this equipment, as in all types of 
modern machinery, friction elimination 
is only part of the problem. Shafts must 
also be held in rigid alignment and pro- 
tected against radial loads, thrust loads or 


TIMKEN roe BEARING 


any combination of both. That is 
a job for Timken tapered construc- ; 
tion, and that is the reason why 
Timken is the dominant bearing in 
practically every industry. 


No matter what kind of equipment you 
are buying, if you specify “Timken / 
Bearing Equipped” you are assured of } 
unusual power and lubricating economies; 
greater operating efficiency, longer life 
and lower maintenance. The Timk 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Olt 
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under contemplation by concerns in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
to establish a $10,000,000 barge line so coal can be shipped 
from West Virginia direct to the northwest via the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers at a possible saving of 50 cents a ton. The 
barge line would do away with reloading pulpwood at Mil- 
waukee and Manitowoc for rail shipment inland, saving time 
as well as shipping expense. 


All work on the new wood room of the Biron Mill of the 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
has been completed. The barker and refuse conveyor are 
housed in the basement. The main floor contains two drums 
of about 15 cords per hour capacity, four conveyors, one knot 
saw, a trimmer, a splitter, an automatic saw filer, wood 
showers, summer and winter slashers and a submerging con- 
veyor. Twelve groundwood and two sulphite deckers, an 
American filter and two gravity tanks for size storage are 
located on the second floor. The most modern machinery 
has been installed, giving a considerable increase in output. 


One Wisconsin paper mill is completely out of operation as 
the result of a $200,000 fire at the DePere Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., DePere. The fire is believed to have started from 
embers carried from a severe fire in another part of the city. 
Flames spread so rapidly the wooden structure housing the 
mill was in ruins before much could be done, but the boiler 
room, containing new equipment, was saved. The company 
was established about five years ago to manufacture heavy 
wrapping paper, and a second machine just installed was 
about ready for operation. Rebuilding plans have not been 
announced by Herman and Mose Miller, the proprietors. 


Foundations for the new building to house the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Lawrence college, Appleton, Wis., are 
completed, and construction crews are now placing the steel 
framework in place. The front of the building will be of 
Lannon stone, and the sidewalls of brick. The cornerstone 
was laid during commencement exercises at the college June 
8. It is expected that the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy about August 1. 


The Kotex Manufacturing Co., Neenah, Wis., which has 
existed in name only for sometime, has been dissolved. 
Ernest Mahler was president and P. H. McCaull, secretary. 
This was the subsidiary of the present large corporation 
known as the Kotex Company which handled the manufac- 
ture of cellucotton for the Kotex factories. The manufactur- 
ing is now done by the Kimberly-Clark Corporation for the 
Kotex company. 


Shipping figures compiled at Green Bay, indicate that mills 
there received 20,250 tons of domestic pulp valued at $97,200 
by boat last year, and 20,468 tons of foreign pulp valued at 
$416,200. Shipments were approximately the same as those 
of 1929. 


George W. Mead, president of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, has been re-elected 
as vice-president of the Wisconsin Interdenominational Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. The commission favors a 
five-day week as a partial solution of unemployment and 
advocates continuance of the present wage scales. 


Greater accuracy in placing of slitters, and elimination of 
personal hazards fin setting them is accomplished by the in- 
vention of a slitter gauge by Leo Gurney, a machine tender 
at Stevens Point, for the Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co. The measuring rule is operated on cogs and by 
the turn of a wheel can be brought from beneath the slitter 
boards, and shows at a glance exactly where the slitters 
should be placed. It does away with the use of a yardstick. 


More than 14 months of operation without a lost time acci- 
dent are credited to the Interlake Pulp and Paper Co., Apple- 


ton, a branch mill of the Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co. The mill had 437 perfect days to its credit on May 
1. The Stevens Point mill also is making good safety pro- 
gress, having had 257 no-accident days to its credit up to that 
time. 


John Manion, formerly superintendent of the Badger-Globe 
mill of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, died recently 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., where he was engaged in papermaking. 


News is received of the recent passing of Dr. A. D. Daniels, 
Rhinelander, Wis., founder of the Daniels Mfg. Co., a paper 
converting corporation of Rhinelander. Dr. Daniels was also 
one of the organizers of the Rhinelander Paper Company. 
Burial took place at Neenah, his former home. 

r | 


Kalamazoo Paper Installing New Machines 


The Rice Barton & Fales, Inc., are furnishing all equipment 
for a new machine to replace the old one which has been in 
use at the Kalamazoo Paper Co. for about 40 years. The old 
machine had only 12 dryers and one calender stack which 
did not make it suitable for the company’s general line. 

The new machine will be the same size as the old machine, 
having a 100-inch wire and making a 90-inch sheet. The drive 
is with motor through a spiral bevel hypoid gear. 

In the No. 4 mill, a new Holyoke coating machine is being 
installed, together with its attendant supercalender of nine 
rolls. This new machine is wider than the one being replaced, 
but no increase in production is planned. 

The object of the company in making the changes noted 
is in keeping with its policy to reduce costs, increase quality 
but not increase production. 





+ MICHIGAN 





At the regular May meeting of the Engineers Club of 
Kalamazoo, a representative of the Bailey Meter Co. was 
present as principal speaker. The topic of the evening was 
“Feed Water Regulators and Special Valves.” Needless 
to say, the discussion was very lively and probably every 
one profited from it. The engineers always have plenty of 
questions to make the evening interesting for the speaker. 


Superintendents Told History of Alum 


In May, Mr. Perry, at one time manager of Harrison 
Bros. Co. and more recently President of the Georgia- 
Louisiana Corporation, but now of the Paper Makers Chemical 
Corporation by whom his company was absorbed, gave a 
very interesting, and at times spellbinding, account of the 
development of alum to the enormous production volume which 
it enjoys to-day. 

Then, early alum was, of course, the bi-metallic salt and 
not the double aluminum salt as used in papermaking to-day. 

The Phoenicians were and are still noted for the royal 
purples and blues they produced, and in getting these colors 
they used alum which they probably found in natural deposits. 

Before the days of King Solomon the Argonauts ventured 
into what is now Liberia in North Africa. In the interior 
they found sulphur which was wanted in the outside world 
and found that the natives wanted salt which they were 
able to supply from the Mediterranean Sea. The Liberians 
distilled the salt with camel dung and produced sal ammoniac 
but had as a by-product, alum. To this day, sal ammoniac 
is made in this same manner and exported to the outside 
world. 

A natural deposit of alum shale was found in North Italy. 
This shale contained some sulphur along with aluminum 
silicate and when the material was burned, the sulphur 
produced the necessary sulphuric acid to combine with the 
silicate and produce alum. 

The original raw material for alum production on a large 
scale was bauxite, a potassium aluminum hydrate, but later 
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Moore Turbine blades are made separately and are dovetailed 
into the rim of the disks. This permits the use of blade materials 
such as special nickel steel or stainless steel, which would be too 
costly to be used for the entire wheel or too tough to be machined 
into blades integral with the wheel. The blading material is selected 
to best suit conditions of operation. ; 


This advanced Moore Turbine construction permits the econom- 
ical renewal of blades only when required, without renewing the 


entire wheel. 
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deposits of the flouride or cryolite were found in Greenland, 
and used exclusively for a number of years until a discovery 
of a very soluble triple hydrate was made in Alabama by 
Mr. Perry, and due to its extreme solubility this immediately 
supplanted both bauxite and cryolite for the large producers 
of alum. The triple hydrate now being used is gibbsite and 
not bauxite as so many call it. 

Mr. Perry gave many interesting points about the com- 
petitive developments in this country which cannot be in- 
cluded in a mere report. Pages could be written on the 
subject. 


Friends of Mike Redmond, whom we wrote about at some 
length four months ago, will be grieved to learn that Mrs. 
Redmond who has been sick for sometime passed away on 
Sunday, May 31, and was buried from St. Augustines church, 
Kalamazoo, on the following Wednesday, June 3. Mrs. Red- 
mond’s death was due to a lingering illness and an attack of 
pneumonia a week before her death. 








———- 


McQuiston Retires from Westinghouse 

J. C. MeQuiston, general advertising manager of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, announced 
his retirement effective June 1, 1931. 

Gifted with a most pleasing and dynamic personality, and 
combining the abilities of analyst, speaker and writer, Mr. 
McQuiston is probably the best known advertising executive 
in America. 

In his decision to retire from Westinghouse he brings to an 
end a record of continuous advertising administration for one 
company unparalleled in American industry. For 29 years 
Mr. McQuiston has been in charge of advertising for West- 
inghouse Electric, during which time the status of advertising 
and sales promotion, distribution and other allied phases of 
his profession have gone through as many changes as the 
electrical industry itself. 

Entering the advertising profession when it was in its in- 
fancy, he has contributed greatly to its growth and organiza- 
tion, and many of the present high ethics of the profession 
are the result of his practice and preaching. Old time adver- 
tising men will remember him for his slogan, “Advertising 
must be truthful” and the modern group from his equally 
well-known tenet “Advertising and Selling must go hand in 
hand.” 

His position in radio broadcasting is unique in that he is 
the only advertising man privileged to have been a member 
of the original council of Westinghouse executives who de- 
cided to inaugurate broadcasting and who laid down the 
policies and practices to be followed. 

As an advertising man, Mr. McQuiston has left the imprint 
of his personality on every branch of his profession. During 
his career he has been responsible for expenditures totalling 
scores of millions of dollars in every form of advertising 
media. As president of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and as a leader in associational work in the electrical 
and allied industries, he is perhaps better known personally 
to more members of the electrical world than any other man 
within it. 

It is understood that in relinquishing his office with the 
Westinghouse Company, Mr. McQuiston will start on an ex- 
tended cruise around the world with his wife and daughter. 

Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Company, Chicago, were 
recently awarded the contract by the U. S. War Depart- 
ment for the gate and valve operating machinery for the 
guard locks at Great Bridge, Virginia. The equipment in- 
volved in quite extensive and involves a total of $42,500.00. 
It will be recalled that Foote Bros. also handled for the 
government all of the lock and gate opening equipment for 
Illinois Deep Waterway, The American Falls Dam in Idaho 
and other large projects. 








— 
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A new “Cub” portable loader, which is an advanced type 
of a portable loader manufactured for many years by the 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, has just been announced. The 
new “Cub” is lighter by 100 pounds, but it is as strong and 
substantial as- the previous model. 














New Catalogues and Publications 


American Asphait Paint Company, Chicago—Rarely is there so 
lavish a display of artistry by any industrial organization as that 
which has just been received with the compliments of this com- 
pany. Words fail of description, and those fortunate enough to 
possess one of these books bearing the title ‘““‘Water, Water, Every- 
where!” will treasure it always. 

This book relates in a fascinating manner the story of nature's 
most vital and powerful force, water. The formation of water, 
its indispensability to man, its place in the sciences, are woven 
together into a most beautiful expression of ideas, and like a novel. 
works up to a surprise ending—that although the most useful and 
vital of natural elements, water has an insiduous, deteriorating 
force on wood and metal. The climax brings out the fact that 
the attack of moisture on asphalt is so slight as to be negligible, 
and the ultimate point is, of course, the use of the company’s 
Gilsonite Asphalt and Valdua Asphalt Paint, claimed to be the 
most effective of waterproofing materials. 

The story itself is a picture of words, but one is held enthralled 
at the collection of beautiful illustrations which adorn the pages 
of this book. There are full-page reproductions of prize scenery 
in natural color, and each page displays fitting pictorial symbols. 
Seldom does an idea, so cleverly conceived and complemented with 
so rare a pictorial setting find its way into the hands of industrial 
executives through the medium of complimentary literature. It 
is unquestionably the work of specialists. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J.—Pumps for handling 
liquids carrying solids in suspension are described in a catalogue 
of “clogless pumps,”’ issued by this company. A number of photos 
and diagrams accompanied by descriptive text give a very clear 
idea of the construction of this pump. It is built with either en- 
closed or open impeller, which is overhung upon a shaft resting 
in two ball bearings spaced well apart. One of the ball bearings 
is of the thrust type, capable of taking all unbalanced thrust, in- 
cluding the weight of the impeller and the shaft when the pump 
is installed vertically. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York City—‘Ingersoll-Rand Solid 
Injectiom Diesel Engines” is the title of a new bulletin just issued 
by this company. It discusses the advantages of diesel power and 
contains a general description of I-R diesels ranging from 150 to 
1,200 hp. 

E. J. Lavino and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—In a new folder just re- 
ceived from this company covering its Kromepatch multi-bond 
chrome cement, one section carries the statement that a well- 
known eastern paper mill got 400 per cent longer life by laying up 
boiler arches with Kromepatch. The advantages of this chrome 
cement for various uses are outlined in the folder. 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y.—The Morse Midget, the new 
small flexible coupling is featured in a folder just received. This 
small coupling, which consists of two sprockets wrapped by a 
chain, has many advantages which are set forth in the folder. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia—The Proctor Rolling 
Festoon Dryer for drying papers is outlined in a new booklet just 
issued. The principle of the dryer is explained and illustrated. 
There are installations for drying bond and writing papers. 


Swenson Evaporator Co., Harvey, Ill—A new catalogue just 
issued covers fully the various evaporating equipment manufac- 
tured by this company. The various types of evaporators are fully 
described and illustrated. The book also contains useful informa- 
tion tables and solubility curves. It is bound in imitation suede. 


NEW BOOKS 


Lumber and Its Uses—A new fourth edition of Lumber and Its 
Uses by Royal S. Kellogg has just been issued by the Scientific 
Book Corporation, New York. This is a practical and authoritative 
work which describes in nontechnical language the properties and 
uses of the principal commercial species of wood which are manu- 
factured into lumber. It is substantially and attractively bound 
in full flexible fabrikoid with round corners and lettering in gold. 
The volume contains information of much interest and value to 
all who are connected in any way with the lumber industry. The 
statement is made in one of the chapters that 6,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood are taken from our forests annually, which contrasts 
with the figures for wood used in other industries, as for instance 
32,000,000,000 board feet of lumber, about 6,000,000,000 shingles, 
nearly 1,000,000,000 posts, poles and fence rails, 1,200,000,000 staves 
and upwards of 100,000,000 barrel hoops. As stated, the volume is 
intended for those connected with the lumber industry, those who 
buy, sell or specify lumber, make wood products or build of wood, 
but of purely pulpwood operations there is little or no mention. 
Price $4.00. 


Hydraulic Society, New York City—The sixth edition of the 
Standards of The Hydraulic Society has just been issued. It is an 
enlarged booklet of 96 pages showing numerous additions and 
changes. Among the new material added is an index; a list show- 
ing the different types of pumps made by the member companies; 
illustrations of the rotation of centrifugal pumps; new definitions 
and illustrations of thrust bearings; illustrations of correct and in- 
correct methods of connecting suction pipe to a centrifugal pump; 
a revision of recommendations of materials for pumping special 
liquids; and a section on friction of paper stock in cast iron pipe, 
including nine pages of pulp friction curves. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, C. H. Rohrbach, 90 West street, New 
York, at $1.00 each. 
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PRECISION 


FOR BETTER PUMP PERFORMANCE 


In this Warren Centrifugal Stuff 
Pump, running at 1450 R. P.M. nor- 
mal speed, the duty is the handling 
of pulp against a fairly high head. 















— Warren Steam Pump Co., Inc. (Warren, Mass.) finds 

SRESIZION that the NORMA-HOFFMANN Precision Roller 
Bearing exactly meets the conditions imposed at the impeller end of the 
rotor shaft in its Centrifugal Stuff Pump. 

At this point there must be no wear, no looseness, no vibration—even under 
heavy load — because the clearance between impeller blades and housing 
MUST be maintained in the interest of safety, efficiency and life. PRECISION 
Roller Bearings give all the speed-ability of the best ball bearing, together 
with a load-ability far beyond that of any ball bearing — yet they require no 
more space. And they DO stand up to their work. 

The NORMA-HOFFMANN line of PRECISION Bearings offers any machine 
builder an opportunity for betterment in the way of longer life and extra- 
dependability. Let our engineers work with you. And write for the Catalogs. 





“PRECISION BEARINGS 





BALL, RVLLER AND THRUST 
NORMA-HVUFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION STAMFURD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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¢ PACIFIC COAST ¢ 





Manufacturers Meet with Trade Ass’n 


The high light in paper circles of the coast last month was 
the fourteenth annual convention of the Pacific States Paper 
Trade Association and the special meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers both of 
which were held at Del Monte, Calif., May 13 to 16. 

George I. Tomkins of the Sierra Paper Co., Los Angeles, 
was elected president of the Pacific States Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation. Other new officers include: Harold L. Zellerbach, 
of the Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, executive vice- 
president; B. G. Ewing of the B. G. Ewing Paper Co., Spokane, 
C. H. Fricke of Taverner & Fricke, Los Angeles, and A. W. 
Towne of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, vice-presi- 
dents. H. Arthur Dunne of San Francisco, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A. E. Doran, president of the Pacific States Paper Trade 
Association the past year, presided at the meetings of this 
organization and also at the joint meetings of the two asso- 
ciations. Mr. Doran was just recovering from an illness 
but gave a good example of what a man in perfect health 
could accomplish in the execution of his official duties, for 
everything went off on schedule and with interest and zest. 

The attendance was a bit disappointing, as many of the 
northwest members felt that too much time and money was 
involved in taking them such a long distance as southern 
California. This condition received serious consideration 
and by way of co-operation it was decided to have a meeting 
in the North next fall which would be officially represented. 

One of the leading addresses was that of A. W. Blackman, 
president of the National Paper Trades Association who 
came out from Boston to speak on the subject of net profit 
control. This matter was handled in a constructive way and 
~—— of good pointers to be jotted down in executive note- 

Ss. 

Sydney L. Willson, president of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, discussed price problems with facts and 
statements that hewed close to the line and stimulated some 
straight thinking in the minds of his listeners on cost finding 
and its relation to profit. 


Committee Reports 


Report of the committee on Skid Packing was given by 
W. B. Reynolds of the General Paper Co. M. B. Olmstead 
of the Zellerbach Paper Co. reported for the Mills Relations 
committee, and also in the absence of E. A. Breyman, he read 
a paper on “Pacific States Association Sales Statistics—Their 
Significance and Value.” Although Mr. Breyman was not 
present his paper showed deep thought and keen analysis of 
his problem and the reaction of the delegates was most ap- 
preciative. 

Arthur W. Towne led the discussion on “Duplication of 
Lines and Results Therefrom.” 

E. F. Herrlinger, president of the Gummed Products Co., 
Troy, Ohio, made decidedly encouraging remarks regarding 
future business conditions. He indicated that business re- 
covery and big profits will not be immediate or speedy in 
arrival but improvement is bound to occur for those concerns 
and individuals who think and work. 

Other speakers included F. C. Stratford and L. A. Colton 
of the Zellerbach Paper Co.; William C. Wing of the Fox 
River Paper Co.; David King Brown of the Neenah Paper 
Co., and I. Zellerbach, all of whom made suggestions for the 
improvement of business conditions and the betterment of 
the industry. 


Manufacturers Conference 


The Saturday morning session was given over to the meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturers, at which all officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, George W. Houk, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co.; vice- 
president, Ossian Anderson of the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co.; temporary secretary-treasurer, J. L. Murray of 


the Everett Pulp & Paper Co., who has been acting in this 
capacity for sometime. 

The other members of the executive committee include 
Max Oberdorfer of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co.; R. A. 
McDonald of the Crown-Zellerbach Corp., and F. W. Lead- 
better of the Columbia River Paper Mills. 

The subject of stream pollution, standards for pulp testing 
and the Russian pulpwood competition were among the sub- 
jects of importance on this program. Other problems fea- 
tured on the program were the ever-present one of greater 
safety methods, and the salient problem of unemployment 
and favorable labor conditions. 

Golf Tournament 

A ladies golf tournament as well as the one for the men 
were features, and a new phase of entertainment was the 
bridge tournament which proved so popular that it is planned 
to make this a regular part of the convention recreation 
hereafter. 


ae —] WASHINGTON C— ea) 


The Portland Canal Power Co., Seattle, of which Willis T. 
Batcheller is president, has received permission from the 
Federal Power Commission to develop a hydroelectric power 
project near Hyder, Alaska, which will cost approximately 
$2,000,000, producing power which will be used to quite an 
extent in paper mill operation. 














James P. V. Fagen, for the past five years superintendent 
of the plants of the Crown-Willamette Paper Co. at West 
Linn, Oregon, and Camas, Wash., is now superintendent of 
the plant of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company at 
Everett. 


Larrabee Now Associated with Weyerhauser 


Ben Larrabee, formerly associated with the S. D. Warren 
Company in the East, who arrived in the Northwest a few 
months ago, has established a new connection with the pulp 
division of the Weyerhauser Timber Company at Longview. 

Mr. Larrabee became quite well acquainted in this state 
while acting as production manager in the pulp department 
of the Olympic Forest Products Co. at Port Angeles. At 
Longview, Mr. Larrabee renews a former association with 
Robert B. Wolfe who recently took over the management of 
the pulp section of the Weyerhayser activities in that city. 


Cc CALIFORNIA C=} 


Paraffine Companies Expanding 


Plans have been approved by the Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
San Francisco, for a new plant addition at Emeryville, cost- 
ing $60,000 of brick and steel construction. MacDonald & 
Kahn, Financial Center building, San Francisco, have been 
awarded the contract and will start work at once with Leland 
Rosener as engineer. This company also has plans for oper- 
ations in other countries also. There has recently been or- 














ganized Pabco Products, Ltd., to handle distribution in London 


territory and other markets and in this connection a financial 
issue amounting to $1,500,000 has been offered, part of which 
is designed to provide funds for foreign operations. 


The Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers Association 
will hold its Seventeenth Annual Convention at Del Monte, 
June 29 to July 1 inclusive. Entries for golf tournament 
qualification are asked to be on hand June 28. 


A dividend of 75 cents per share payable June 1 on series 
A and B preference stocks was declared by the directors of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., who also recommended to the di- 
rectors of the Crown-Willamette Paper Co. that a dividend 
of $1 per share be declared payable July 1 on the first pre- 
ferred stock of that company. 


A. F. Neumann has been made assistant sales manager of 
the printing paper department of the Zellerbach Paper Co. 
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cA PRODUCT with a BACKGROUND 


The superior finishing qualities of Perkins 
Calender Rolls are the natural result of the 
longest and broadest experience in this highly 
specialized field of manufacture. 








We CALENDER can Perkins roll shop is the largest in the world. 


be better than the 


Rots in it Perkins organization is always prepared to 


build your rolls to meet exactly your produc- 
tion requirements. 











Perkins refills and remakes include the rolls 
of any manufacture, domestic or foreign, for 
any application in the paper industry. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


Cotton Rolls Web Mullen Paper 
Paper Rolls Supercalenders Testers 
Embossing Rolls Friction Tensile Testers 
Chilled Iron Rolls Calenders = Ventilating Fans 
Press Embossing Rag Cutters 
a Calenders Stock Cutters 
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Harry Gassett who has been representing the company in the 
northern part of the state has been promoted to the San 
Jose division and James Van Pelt will succeed the territory 
formerly covered by Mr. Gassett. 


J OREGON C 


New Patented Fruit Box 


A new product, a paper berry and fruit box manufactured 
by the F. C. Stettler Manufacturing Company, Portland, in- 
troduced to the market early this spring, has met with wide- 
spread favor already, according to C. A. Morgan, manager 
of the folding box department of the company. 

This box, which was invented in the Stettler plant, is made 
of solid wood pulp, paraffined, in all standard sizes. It is 
waterproof, odorless and will not split or crack, and keeps 
fruit in fine condition. The patent has been applied for and 
the company expects to distribute the new container ex- 
tensively. 
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William Einzig, well-known to the pulp and paper industry 
of the Northwest, was on June 1 appointed by Governor 
Meier as state purchasing agent and as temporary secretary 
of the board of control. Mr. Einzig has been purchasing 
agent for the Washington Pulp & Paper Co., spending some- 
time in Port Angeles and about five years in Seattle. About 
a year ago he resigned to become associated with the pulp 
division of the Weyerhauser Timber Company at Longview, 
Wash. He left this position a few weeks ago to do some 
special work for Governor Meier. 


Friends of Paul Billington in Portland and on the Univer- 
sity of Oregon campus at Eugene, from which institution he 
graduated, are much interested in his progress as research 
chemist at Madison, Wis., where he is devoting his time to 
paper manufacturing problems. Mr. Billington has inspected 
many eastern plants in the course of his work and he gave 
two addresses before the national convention of T.A.P.P.I. 


Issuance for public sale of $300,000 of first mortgage five- 
year, 6% per cent bonds on the Spaulding Pulp & Paper 
Co., Newberg, was announced by Charles K. Spaulding, presi- 
dent of the company. The bonds are expected to be ready 
in the immediate future. The sale is planned to provide 
funds for retiring outstanding current debts, for additional 
working capital and for new equipment, as plans of the 
company are to increase the capacity of the plant from 55 
tons daily to 75 tons. 


The Fir-Tex Insulating Board plant at St. Helens, which 
was closed for several weeks early this spring, resumed 
operations June 1, employing about 100 men. It is under- 
stood that enough orders are at hand to provide steady oper- 
ation day and night for more than a month and if business 
justifies the operation will continue beyond that time. 


The new unit of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. is oper- 
ating with a limited crew breaking in the machinery. The 
expansion is designed to increase the capacity from 25 to 
30 tons daily, using 50 additional operatives. 


R. L. Galloway, son of A. B. Galloway, sales manager of 
the Oregon Pulp & Paper Company and vice-president and 
general manager of the Western Paper Converting Co., 
Salem, is now plant manager of the latter company. He 
succeeds Lloyd Riches, who has been connected with the 
Western Paper Converting Co. officially since its founding in 
1925. Mr. Riches is going to San Francisco to represent the 
interests of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. as district manager. 


R. V. Bingham, president of the Bingham Pump Co., Port- 
land, announces that his company has received the contract 
for pumps in the 150-ton bleached sulphite mill now under 
construction for the Weyerhauser Timber Co. This will 











assure work for three shifts for several months, as this con- 
tract is said to be among the largest ever given on the 
west coast. 


C. F. Beyerl, formerly manager of the Salem plant of the 
Western Paper Converting Co., is now acting as mill manager 
for the Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company’s plant at New- 
berg. 





> OHIO + 





May Meeting of Miami Valley Supers 


The May meeting of the Miami Valley Division of Super- 
intendents were held Saturday, the 16th, at the Hamilton 
Inn, Franklin, Ohio. 

R. A. Hayward, of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., spoke on “Opportunities for Improve- 
ment in the Paper Industry.” Harold Harvey of the Enter- 
prise Machine Company, displayed a miniature working 
model and explained the principle of a top press roll drive 
which has recently been developed at the Gardner-Harvey 
Paper Company in Middletown. 

Two new members were introduced at this meeting, E. M. 
Buch of the Oxford Miami Paper Co. and H. G. McLaughlin 
of Harding-Jones Paper Co., Middletown. 

The next meeting will be held at the Hotel Manchester, 
Middletown, Ohio, on June 20. B. M. Baxter, paper mill 
consulting engineer, has been secured as one of the speakers. 


Z. W. Ranck Injured 


Z. W. Ranck, president of the Crystal Tissue Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, met with a serious accident, May 10, when 
his automobile collided with another car. Five other pas- 
sengers of the Ranck automobile, relatives of the family, 
were painfully but not seriously injured. 

The accident occurred as the party was en route home from 
spending Mother’s Day with Mrs. Ranck’s mother. Mrs. 
Ranck and two sisters were among the injured. 


Mead Corp. Maintains Operation 


On June 1, Mill No. 2 of the Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, went on a six-day production schedule instead of five, 
as has prevailed for several months. This mill is devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of paper. 

With the return of Mill No. 2 to full operation, one large 
paper machine in Mill No. 3, will be closed down for the 
present, it is announced. The increase in production at Mill 
No. 2 will offset the loss incurred by curtailment in Mill No. 3. 

Mill No. 1, devoted to the manufacture of coated paper, 
will continue to operate on the same schedule which has been 
in effect for the past few months. It is announced that with 
the continuation of the present scale of production, increased 
operating efficiencies brought about by the concentration of 
book paper production in Mill No. 2, together with other 
improvements will more than justify the move. 


-_<- 


R. H. Bacon Heads F-M Pump Division 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has announced the appointment of 
R. H. Bacon, former advertising manager for the company, 
as manager of the Pump Sales Division with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Bacon has been associated with the company since 1925 
when he took charge of publicity for the Diesel Engine Divi- 
sion. Shortly thereafter he was placed in charge of general 
publicity and since 1929 has been manager of the advertising 
and publicity department. 





ins 


The Boston office of Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. has been 
removed to 250 Stuart street. Enlarged offices have been 
leased to accommodate increased personnel and to provide 
proper display space for the company’s products. 
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STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 
—in Leading Paper Mills 








Two 20” 7 ply CINCINNATI BELTS (shown above) 
CINCINNATI driving beaters at a large eastern paper mill are main- 
PRODUCTS taining CINCINNATI'S reputation for record perform- 
ance. Ata speed of 500 R.P.M. these belts transmit 
145 H.P. from 18” motor pulleys to 72” driving pulleys 
Transmission Belting only 914 feet away 
Conveyor Belting 
Elevator Belting CINCINNATI BELTS are built for difficult drives. 
Hose—for every use Because they deliver maximum horsepower; because 
Packing they give long, trouble-free service—leading paper 
Moulded Specialties mills have found it profitable to standardize on 
CINCINNATI BELTS. 
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state and local revenue plans was proposed by state tax 

executives in a recent conference at the White House, 
when the President was urged to call a conference on exist- 
ing tax systems with a view to achieving greater uniformity 
in levies. It was claimed that thus far Congress has planned 
federal finances without much reference to what the various 
states were doing and each of the states is planning its own 
revenue system without much reference to what the Federal 
Government is doing along the same line. Uniform tax laws 
could be had by better co-ordination of these several tax 
legislating agencies, it is believed by the sponsors, who urged 
the President to call a conference of state and federal tax 
authorities with a view to doing something which would 
bring about a greater degree of uniformity between the states 
and the government. 

Control of Credit Reducing Failures—The depression has 
had several compensatory factors to offset existing evils, 
according to the Department of Commerce, which notices 
fewer bankruptcies than usual after the depression had 
reached its peak, due to the control of credit. Dr. Julius 
Klein in a recent statement points out that the superiority 
of credit control in American business, the fine team work of 
its various credit agencies, was playing a notable part in 
checking the depression and was likely to accelerate recovery 
in this country more quickly than in countries where credit 
facilities were less thoroughly organized. 

Trade Unions Decline—The world membership in trade 
unions is apparently declining, according to figures recently 
compiled by the Department of Labor, showing a gain in 
Europe and Australasia but a decrease in America, Asia and 
Africa. Europe has by far the largest membership of any 
continent, with America next. 

Tariff Investigations—The U. S. Tariff Commission has 
been asked to investigate the propriety of duties levied in 
the Tariff Act of 1930 on 107 commodities in the 11 months 
since the statute was enacted, with more than half of the 
inquiries for rate changes under the flexible provisions com- 
ing from Congress itself. Of requests for inquiries recently 
received, 36 seek downward revisions of the duties and 19 
ask increases, the remainder calling for investigations so that 
differences in production costs could be determined in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 

Proposal to Reform Calendar—The proposal to reform the 
calendar is again up for consideration and will be considered 
by the conference to be held in Geneva in the near future. 
A marked increase in the interest of the general public is 
noted by the National Committee on Calendar Simplification. 
It is also shown in the report that 140 American firms are 
now using the 13-period calendar. Dr. Chas. F. Marvin, 
chief of the U. S. Weather Bureau, is vice-chairman of the 
National Committee. 

Inventive Activity Retarded—Inventive activity seems re- 
tarded by the period of business stress, according to figures 
released by the Patent Office, showing 4,000 fewer applica- 
tions filed this fiscal year than last—the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 and ending June 30. Statistical records in the 
Patent Office show that periods of financial depression and 
those during which war prevails, have the effect of reducing 
the number of applications for patents. 

Cutting Mail Losses—Suggested methods of aiding patrons 
of the mails and advertisers to cut mail loss and to reduce 
the volume of undeliverable mail, because of incorrect ad- 
dress, are contained in a pamphlet just issued by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General. More accurate mailing lists 
and periodical correction of lists by postmasters are among 
the recommendations to cut down waste. 


T= Revise Tax System—The. co-ordination of federal, 








Month at Washington, 





Wholesale Prices—A further decline from 74.9 to 73.3 or 
1% per cent is noted in the index number of wholesale prices 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from May to 
June covering a total of 550 different commodities. Paper 
and pulp were unchanged in price according to the report. 
With 1926 as the basis of 100, we find the following changes 
noted for paper and pulp: 


May April May Purchasing power of the 
1930 1931 1931 dollar in May, 1931 
86.0 82.3 81.4 1.229 


Employment Levels—Employment levels show an increase 
for the third straight month with pay-roll totals, however, 
declining in 15 major industrial groups. The statistics com- 
piled by the Department of Labor covered 45,225 establish- 
ments employing 4,705,470 people, and showed an increase 
of .2 per cent in employment and a decrease of 1.5 per cent 
in pay-roll totals. With 1926 as the basis of 100, we note 
the following changes: 


Employment Pay-roll Totals 

1930 1931 1930 1931 
May April May May April May 
Paper and printing ........... 99.7 92.4 92.0 105.1 94.5 93.4 
Paper and pulp ............... 94.0 82.0 82.0 97.6 77.1 175.5 
Peer eee arr 89.3 81.9 82.0 93.2 83.0 82.1 
Printing, book and job ........ 100.6 98.0 91.9 104.2 94.4 92.6 
Printing, newspapers ......... 109.0 107.9 107.6 114.6 110.4 110.2 


The unemployment problem is also diminishing in Canada, 
according to data made available by the Canadian Minister 
of Labor, one of the factors being due to a 53 per cent reduc- 
tion during the past six months in immigration under’ the 
restrictive policy. 

Favorable Trade Outlook—The President finds helpful fac- 
tors in trade outlook, following a discussion of the economic 
situation at a regular meeting of the Cabinet, with a number 
of localities reporting improved business and increased build- 
ing activities, with a more optimistic view of future business 
trends prevailing. 

Bank suspensions last month have been fewest in year, 
with aggregate of deposits larger last month than the preced- 
ing month, according to a Federal Reserve Board bulletin. 

Business abroad shows only a few signs of upward trend, 
with seasonal gains reported in Germany, by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

General prices and employment improved in May according 
to a statement issued by the Secretary of Labor who notices 
encouraging trends, while the chairman of the Farm Board 
believes that the agricultural industry will lead the way out 
of the current business depression. 

No Wage Reductions—The Secretary of Labor reports that 
so far there has been no concerted movement for lowering 
of pay levels, and on the contrary increases are also not 
being sought, and the belief is expressed that existing scales 
will continue to be maintained. Wage reductions would vio- 
late the agreement industrial and business leaders of repre- 
sentative groups made late in 1929 with President Hoover for 
keeping wages at a normal level, Mr. Doak points out. Labor 
on the other hand has been upholding its end of the bargain 
and has not been seeking increases in pay. “We are resisting 
wage reductions with every power at our command,” Mr. 
Doak stated. “We think living standards must be main- 
tained.” 

Manufacture of Envelopes—The Department of Commerce 
has just released figures on the distribution of sales for 1929 
of manufacturers of envelopes who sell their products largely 
to wholesalers and users, showing total sales in 1929 amount- 
ing to $60,819,000, of which 48.3 per cent was made to whole- 
salers and 49 per cent direct to users, such as business houses, 
printers, governmental organizations, etc. The remaining 
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sales, 2.7 per cent were made to manufacturers’ own whole- 
sale branches. Nineteen plants reported making sales through 
manufacturers agents, selling agents, brokers and commission 
houses amounting to $4,498,000. 

Manufacturers of Pulp Goods—Figures on the distribution 
of sales in 1929 for the pulp goods industry showing manufac- 
turers of pulp goods selling principally to other manufac- 
turers, show total sales amounting to $28,760,000, of which 
7.2 per cent were made to manufacturers own wholesale 
branches and 3.2 per cent to wholesalers and jobbers, the 
balance being sold to other manufacturers. The report covers 
the sales of 45 establishments engaged principally in the 
manufacture of articles made of wood pulp or of paper chem- 
ically treated, including such items as dishes, pails, egg-case 
fillers, handles, imitation wood carvings, spools and bobbins, 
chair seats, gears and washers, and fiber sheets, tubes and 
rods. 

New Use for Paper—A patent recently issued by the U. S. 
Patent Office for a paper spout for milk bottles, designed to 
keep the contents from touching the exterior of the container 
in pouring offers a new use for paper (Patent No. 1804627). 
The spout, made of paraffined paper, is folded in accordion 
fashion to rest beneath the cap of the milk bottle until re- 
moval of the bottle’s contents is desired. 

Interstate Commerce Rulings—In General Paper Co., Inc., 
vs. Penna. R. R., No. 23380, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a recent decision ruled that the rate on imported 
wood pulp, in carloads, from Philadelphia, Penna., to Buck 
Run, Pa., was unreasonable but not unduly prejudicial, and 
prescribed reasonable rates for the future, with reparation 
awarded. 

In The Matter of Container Service, No. 21723, the com- 
mission ruled that the present interstate container rates of 
the New York Central, Lehigh Valley, and Pennsylvania, and 
the rates proposed (1) by the New York Central and Lehigh 
Valley and certain of their connections, and (2) by the 
Missouri Pacific, were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial, and the suspended schedules were 
required to be cancelled. 

Converted Paper Products—The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounces the publication of a special report on sales (ship- 
ments or deliveries) made by manufacturers of converted 
paper products in 1929, compiled from returns taken in 1930, 
covering the output of the following industries: Bags, paper, 
exclusive of those made in paper mills; boxes, paper, not 
elsewhere classified; cardboard not made in paper mills; card 
cutting and designing; envelopes; wall paper. The total 
value of converted paper products sold by these manufac- 
turers in 1929 was $809,588,496, an increase of 9.2 per cent 
over the preceding census year. The principal classes or 
groups of products, named in the order of their importance, 
were paper and paperboard boxes and containers, paper bags, 
and envelopes. 

Rules Proposed on Forced Labor—Recent proposed rules to 
exclude goods of forced labor and the Treasury interpreta- 
tion of the Tariff provisions may affect importation of several 
commodities, including paper. The scope of the embargo 
will shortly be determined, and products of indentured labor 
are to be denied entry unless the domestic supply fails to 
meet consumptive needs. The Treasury Department regards 
the application of section 307 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as 
one of the “most controversial problems” in its history. The 
— of the act do not become fully operative until Jan. 

» 1932. 


Simplification of Paperboard Shipping Cases—A general 
conference of representatives was recently held by the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the Bureau of Standards to 
discuss the simplification of sizes of paperboard shipping 
cases for canned fruits and vegetables (May 29). The ten- 
tative list of sizes prepared by the Paperboard Industries 
Association recommends 27 sizes as approved by the confer- 
ence held Jan. 30 last and which is now before the industry 
for acceptance. 

Forest Notes of Interest—In line with the policy approved 
by the President, the Forest Service has ordered temporary 
restriction of sales of timber from the national forests except 


to supply needs of already existing mills dependent upon 
national forests for their raw material; or to furnish domestic 
paper mills with raw material needed to supply the domestic 
market with newsprint and other wood pulp products. No 
restriction is placed upon small sales amounting to less than 
$500. 

Forty-seven states and territories are now extending finan- 
cial support to State forestry, participating in reforestation 
and other related activities, says the U. S. Forest Service. 
State appropriations for the last two years showed a gain of 
more than $2,000,000 per year. 

Newsprint Admitted Without Invoice—Importers of news- 
print, pulpwood, and certain other commodities are exempted 
from the necessity of procuring consular invoices for such 
imports, says the Secretary of the Treasury in a recent state- 
ment. 

In an order modifying a previous order issued last August, 
under the terms of the Tariff Act of 1930, the Secretary held 
that certain articles that are duty-free or subject to specific 
rates, may be brought into the country without accompanying 
consular invoices, requiring an additional fee of $2.50. These 
articles are forest products, standard newsprint paper, pulp- 
wood and wood pulp, etc. 

The new order affects most of the paper used by the news- 
papers of the country and the larger part of the materials 
used in making paper. 

News Notes from the Paper Section, Standards Bureau— 

“The determination of the Alpha Cellulose Content and 
Copper Number of Paper” (Research Paper No. 295), has 
been released by the Bureau of Standards. j 

Further progress is reported by the Advisory Committee 
on the Preservation of Records and the permanence of paper 
(both commercial writing and printing papers). 

Studies have been prosecuted on papermaking tests of 
highly-purified wood fibers or the manufacture of bond types 
of papers from commercial highly purified wood fibers for 
uses requiring strength and permanency. The object of the 
work is to determine (1) the quality of paper possible to 
make from such fibers under favorable conditions; (2) how 
to obtain this quality and (3) the extent to which variables 
commonly encountered in the papermaking process affected 
the quality of papers made from this type of fiber. 

A report has just been made available on the deterioration 
of paper, which is attributed to high acidity. 

Foreign Paper Notes of Interest—Reports from Sweden 
indicate that the pulp market continues weak, with no effect 
yet noted from the shut-down of the Norwegian plants. 

Shipments of pulp and paper from Norway have practically 
stopped, with the exception of the production from unorgan- 
ized miils. 

Reports from Russia indicate that the production of paper 
during 1931 has been set at 611,000 metric tons. 

The expiration of the British import duty on packing and 
wrapping paper, effective May 1, is announced. 

Reduced imports of pulpwood are reflecting the reduced 
activity of the German pulp and paper mills. 

Finnish exports of pulpwood so far this year have been 
less than for the same period last year. 

French imports of wood pulp for the paper industry during 
1930 comprised 154,120 metric tons of mechanical pulp and 
308,900 tons of sulphite. 

The market situation in Japan improved somewhat during 
the first quarter of the current year. 

Are you watching the weekly reports of trade opportunities 
in foreign markets, as issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, as for instance: 


Paper of all kinds...51752...Santo Domingo, D. R. Agency 
Wrapping paper ....51796...Santo Domingo, D. R. Agency 
Wrapping paper ....51818...San Juan, P. R. Agency 


Recent Publications—“Reproduction on Pulpwood Lands in 
the Northeast,” by Marinus Westveld, Forest Service, of 52 
pages, illustrated, is the title of Technical Bulletin 223-T 
issued by the Forest Service. 

“Activities Affecting Women in Industry” is the title of 
News Letter No. 74, just published by the Woman’s Bureau, 
covering practically every state in the Union. 
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In any section of the country to-day, a saving of from Any executive who will investigate and 
$5 to $7 per ton of pulp is of tremendous importance. analyze the possibilities from operation of 
Particularly in the northern part of the United States, a Ross-Wagner System will prove to his 
where high steam costs prevail, mills should investigate own satisfaction that replacement of exist- 
this modern recovery system. ing equipment is fully justified from a 
Consider that the average quantity of steam generated by standpoint of economy alone—not to men- 
the Wagner Furnace per ton of pulp is 10,000.* You tion the many other advantages that this 
need only multiply your steam cost per thousand pounds modern scientific recovery system affords. 
by ten to determine for yourself the value of steam which one 

would be generated from waste heat per ton of pulp in An Invitation 

your mill by this system. When you next visit or stop over in New York, plan 
With thirty Ross-Wagner Recovery Units already oper- to see our model of the Wagner Furnaces in motion. 
ating in prominent low cost mills throughout the indus- It will give you a clear understanding of the scientific 


principle of its design and operation. You are cor- 


the economic adv is no 0 fact. 
try, c ad amtage & ta the ry but a fact dially invited to view this interesting exhibit in our 


*(Average for 20 months in a Western Mill) New York office. 
J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
201 No. Wells Street Main Office—122 East 42nd Street 311 Lewis Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Abitibi and St. Lawrence to Form Sales Organization 


A recent development in the newsprint industry, and one 
which, if consummated, would mark a very important step 
in the direction of consolidation, is contained in very definite 
negotiations which are under way, according to well informed 
sources, between executives of Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 
and the St. Lawrence Corp., and looking toward a selling 
agreement. In this latest plan, it is understood, it is pro- 
posed to establish a community of selling interest, from 
which a new sales company would arise to act as sales agent 
for both St. Lawrence and Abitibi. While official confirma- 
tion of the plan was not forthcoming, it can be counted as 
significant that both Ernest Rossiter, president of St. Law- 
rence, and Alexander Smith, president of Abitibi, would 
neither confirm nor deny, with such stands apparently predi- 
cated on the fact that the agreement has not yet been ac- 
tually signed. It is generally known that similar arrange- 
ments have been entered into by other paper companies, the 
St. Lawrence selling organization, for instance, acting in 
that capacity for the Maclaren paper interests, and it is 
likely, it is stated, that the Abitibi-St. Lawrence agreement, 
if consummated, will be on a somewhat similar basis. 

It is further reported that there is a possibility that Canada 
Power and Paper Corp. might become a party to a like sell- 
ing arrangement with this new sales company. Such a de- 
velopment would prove more effective and avoid abuses and 
complications, than the heretofore pooling arrangement un- 
der the Newsprint Institute, when each company sold its 
own output. As far as present indications go, however, it 
would seem that the report is a case of the wish being father 
to the thought. 


A joint committee representing the Canadian Press, Can- 
ada’s co-operative news-gathering agency, and the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Association, has been appointed to con- 
sider the subject of radio broadcasting as affecting news- 
paper circulation and newspaper advertising. There seems 
to be a general feeling that the Canadian Press should con- 
trol the news it gathers and not allow it to be used for noth- 
ing by broadcasting stations. In this connection, one pro- 
posal is that the Canadian Press compile news bulletins for 
broadcasting and supply these for a charge yet to be deter- 
mined. 


According to figures supplied in the British House of 
Commons, by Rt. Hon. William Graham, president of the 
Board of Trade, imports of newsprint to Great Britain from 
Canada and Newfoundland during 1930 were twice as great 
in quantity and value as the total British newsprint imports 
from foreign countries. 


Further Gains in Newsprint Output 


A further improvement in the ratio of operations of Cana- 
dian mills was shown in the report for April issued by the 
News Print Service Bureau. During the month, Canadian 
mills operated at 64 per cent of capacity, as compared with 
58.1 per cent during March, 55.4 during February, the record 
low, and 57.3 per cent during January. During April of 1930, 
Canadian mills operated at 75 per cent of capacity. Produc- 
tion for the month was 205,838 tons, which compared with 
187,005 tons during March and 228,048 tons during April, 
1930. Shipments continued to hold up well with production, 
“ total for the month from Canadian mills being 205,752 

ns. 

While a seasonal increase in production had been expected, 
the showing was somewhat better than anticipated. Although 
the Canadian rate of operation is still somewhat below that 


of United States mills, the gain for the former during the 
month considerably exceeded that of the latter, where oper- 
ations were stepped up only from 68.4 to 69.6 per cent. More- 
over, the decrease in output of Canadian mills for the first 
months of this year as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1930 was only 11 per cent, while the decline in the 
United States was 14 per cent. 


I. P. Offers Low-Price Contracts for Six Years 


Following the announcement of a cut in the price of news- 
print by Canadian mills at the end of April, a new schedule 
of prices to meet this reduction has been announced by In- 
ternational Paper Co. Notification to this effect was for- 
warded last month to that company’s customers, with the 
new schedule based on a six-year contract, which would ex- 
pire on December 31, 1936. The new contracts offered to 
International Paper customers stipulate a maximum price of 
$62 per ton at New York for the period; an average price 
for the period of $59 per ton, and with a price from April 1, 
1931, to December 31, 1932, of $57 per ton at New York, 
which correspond to the Canadian producers’ mill prices. 

This schedule of prices is considered as an attempt, on 
the part of International Paper, to stabilize the newsprint 
market for an important period; and it is thought likely that 
practically all of the company’s customers will take advan- 
tage of the long-term contract offer to eliminate price un- 
certainty. Under such protection as offered in a long-term 
contract, it is considered that merger plans have a better 
chance of going ahead, relieved of any publisher opposition, 
removing as it would any misconception on the part of the 
publishers as to the purposes and possible effects of the 
merger. 


Interest at the present time is turning to the coming re- 
vision of the tariff which will probably be a feature of the 
Dominion budget to be presented to Parliament early in the 
first week in June. While changes affecting the pulp and 
paper industry are not expected to be very great in total 
effect, they may nevertheless have a more or less important 
effect, especially on mills producing the finer grades of paper. 
Added protection is being sought for book and writing papers, 
tissues and so on, and publishers are demanding higher 
duties on foreign publications coming into Canada. It is 
expected that the Government’s policy will be to increase the 
tariff consistently throughout the schedules, more particu- 
larly in the general tariff which is the one applying to United 
States products. 
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E. P. Cameron 


The Canadian pulp and paper industry, which during the 
past 18 months, has lost a number of its outstanding leaders 
and pioneers, sustained one of its severest and most unex- 
pected misfortunes in the death, on May 12, of Edward Parke 
Cameron, director of the pulp and paper division of the For- 
est Products Laboratories of Canada, at the premature age 
of 37 years. 

Mr. Cameron, a graduate of McGill University in Chemical 
engineering, after serving with distinction in the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force as captain in the artillery, entered the 
service of the Forest Products Laboratories in 1920. Owing 
to the scarcity of specialists trained in the technology of 
pulp and papermaking, the industry had drained the Forest 
Products Laboratories of skilled research workers as a result 
of which Mr. Cameron soon found himself with the whole 
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Destroy Shives and Shiners 


The stock produced in Marcy Rod Mills is free 
from spots and lumps and hasa better forma- 
tion and appearance than that produced by 
any other method of beating. A better bender 
is also obtained by utilizing the true beating 
action of the rods in the Marcy Rod Mill. 


These mills are showing a power saving of 
from 30% to 50% and report a great reduc- 
tion in their former troubles with pick-ups, 
slime and foam on board machines. The ap- 
plication of the Marcy Rod Mill to your beat- 
ing problems is well worth a thorough inves- 
tigation. Our engineers will be glad to work 
with you. Your beating problems may be 
submitted in strict confidence. 
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burden of the activities of the pulp and paper division on his 
shoulders. He quickly realized that, in order that the divi- 
sion might be of the greatest help to the industry in the 
trying years of competition which lay ahead, the laboratories 
must be more than a training ground, the continuity of whose 
researches was invariably interrupted by the departure for 
the more lucrative industrial field of those conducting the 
work. 

In 1925 he developed among leaders in the pulp and paper 
industry the idea of concentrating activities in a modern re- 
search institute which would act as a central laboratory for 
the solution of those problems which would help the industry 
as a whole. There stands today on the McGill University 
campus, as the first fruits of this idea, a building which has 
often been described as the best equipped pulp and paper 
research laboratory in the world. Aside from its chemical 


laboratories, it contains a semi-commercial experimental pulp . 


and paper mill, which is the envy of foreign research workers. 
This mill was designed in its entirety by Mr. Cameron, and 
as a tribute to his zeal Canadian manufacturers very gen- 
erously donated much of the equipment which he desired to 
install. In 1929 the building was officially opened by His 
Excellency Viscount Willingdon, then Governor-General of 
Canada. 

Mr. Cameron is survived by his wife, formerly Isabelle 
Fraser, and two young sons. His brother, D. Roy Cameron, 
is assistant director of the Canadian Forestry Service, and 
his father, the late E. R. Cameron, who died a few months 
ago in Ottawa, was registrar of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada. A short funeral service was held at his home in Mont- 
real on May 13, after which the body was taken to Ottawa 
for burial. The service was attended by a large number of 
Mr. Cameron’s Montreal friends, who will sincerely miss one 
of the finest personalities connected with the industry. 


Price Bros. Weathering Depression 


The annual meeting of Price Bros., which was held at 
Quebec on May 12, attracted considerable attention because 
of the outstanding position occupied by the company as an 
independent newsprint producer, and also because of the 
recent action of President John H. Price in resigning as 
president of the Newsprint Institute of Canada. 

In presenting a report which was considered highly satis- 
factory under the circumstances, Col. Price stated that the 
situation in the newsprint industry was still anything but 
satisfactory, and certainly worse today than it was a year 
ago. Not only has the consumption fallen off, but the cur- 
rent price is $5 per ton less at the mill. The strained finan- 
cial condition in which some of the other units in the industry 
find themselves does not help the situation, and Col. Price 
felt strongly that until these difficulties have been boldly 
faced and properly adjusted on a sound basis there was little 
hope for the industry as a whole enjoying better times. 

It is gratifying that, despite the trying times resulting 
from the world-wide industrial and commercial depression, 
the position of the company, as disclosed in the annual re- 
port, is sound, and that the usual dividends were earned and 
paid. The net current assets, exclusive of investment items 
amounting to approximately $5,500,000, were about $500,000 
less than a year previously, which is due to the fact that 
payment of Price House has been completed, and that Price 
Bros. purchased $600,000 debentures of the Donnacona Paper 
Co. Since the close of the accounts, however, the company 
has arranged a mortgage of $750,000 secured by Price House 
on satisfactory terms, which will put back the liquid condi- 
tion of the company to at least as sound a position as it was 
a year ago. 2 


The Rolland Paper Co., whose mills are at St. Jéréme and 
Mont Rolland, is now producing paper for blue print work. 
The material has been hitherto largely imported into Can- 
ada. The company is now manufacturing this kind of paper 
on a substantial scale and is finding a fairly wide market for 
it. The company’s earnings are being well maintained, and 
it has some contracts which give it a good back-log for oper- 
ations. One of these, not generally known, is a contract for 





a substantial portion of the paper used in the manufacture 
of Canadian postage stamps. Business of this nature is 
staple and provides the plant with a considerable source of 
activity. 


According to a recent announcement by M. M. Harrison, 
general sales manager of the building products division of 
Price Bros. Sales Corp., arrangements have just been con- 
cluded whereby Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, Ltd., will dis- 
tribute, through its extensive dealer organization and under 
its own brand name, insulating board made in the board mill 
of the Donnacona Paper Co., a subsidiary of Price Bros. 
Price Bros. Sales Corp. will continue, however, to market 
Donnacona insulating board through their own sales organi- 
zation also. Considering the short time that Donnacona 
board has been on the market, its sales, it is stated are at 
a satisfactory level. April shipments from the mill far ex- 
ceeded any other month since the new unit came into oper- 
ation, just 12 months previously, and present indications are 
that May shipments have outstripped the April record. 


Dr. John S. Bates, director of research and technical work 
with Price Bros., of Quebec, was married a few weeks ago 
in Montreal to Miss Ruby Windsor, formerly of Bathurst, 
N.B. Dr. and Mrs. Bates sailed on the Duchess of Richmond 
for a trip of a few weeks in England. 


Frank McHenry has joined the staff of the Three-Rivers 
mills of the St. Lawrence Corp., where he assumed his new 
duties on May 1. Mr. McHenry is well-known in the industry, 
having been several years paper mill superintendent at the 
Belgo mill, Shawinigan Falls, and the Corner Brook, New- 
foundland, mill, as well as general superintendent of the 
Ste. Anne Division of Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 


W. H. Smith, representative in South Africa for Laurentide 
and other Canadian paper mills, paid a visit to Canada this 
spring. In recognition of his 25 years of service to the in- 
dustry in this connection, before his departure Mr. Smith 
was presented with a souvenir in the form of a beautiful 
silver platter, and his Montreal friends promised him a gold 
one if he would just carry on for another 25 years. 


The paper industry and the E. B. Eddy Co. were honored 
by His Imperial Highness Prince Takamatsu of Japan and 
his bride who, during their recent visit to Canada, inspected 
the mill of the E. B. Eddy Co. at Hull. The imperial party 
was escorted through the various units of the plant, in 
which keen interest was shown. Arrangements had been very 
nicely planned by the Eddy organization which enabled the 
party to expeditiously carry out their inspection through the 
mills which were in a very clean and orderly condition de- 
serving of commendation. 


Canipco News 

Earnings of Gatineau Power Co. for the quarter and 12 
months periods ended March 31, 1931, showed substantial 
increases over the corresponding figures of a year ago. For 
the 12 months ended March 31, 1931, net earnings before in- 
terest and reserves amounted to $6,916,633 as compared with 
$5,635,987 in the preceding 12 months. Such net earnings for 
the year ended March 31, 1931, were two and one-fifth times 
the interest accrued on the first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds. After deducting first mortgage interest, the balance 
was over three times the interest requirements on outstand- 
ing six per cent debentures. On October 1, 1930, deliveries of 
power under contract with the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario increased from 182,000 to 288,000 hp. and 
will be further increased next October, so that continued im- 
provement over last year’s earnings may be anticipated 
throughout 1931. 

R. F. Howard, power sales manager of Gatineau Power Co., 
contradicted a report that the company was being faced 
with a power shortage and stated that the company is taking 
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care of all existing contracts and is adequately supplied with 
water, not only at the present time, but for the balance of 
the current year. 

The consolidated net revenue of Canadian Hydro-Electric 
Corp. and subsidiary companies, including Gatineau Power 
Co., in March, 1931, after all charges and available for divi- 
dends, was $144,244, as compared with $137,154 in March, 
1930. For the 12 months ended March 31, 1931, net revenue 
available for dividends was $2,044,607, or two and three-quar- 
ters times dividend requirement on the corporation’s first 
preferred stock. This compares with $1,191,361 in the 12 
months ended March 31, 1930. 

At the annual meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association, held in Toronto last month, which was attended 
by nearly 1,000 delegates, a development for which Interna- 
tional Fibre Board, Ltd., a subsidiary of Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper, is responsible, came in for high praise. It was 
announced that the company has perfected an insulating 
board which is non-inflammable, and experts on fire preven- 
tion have pronounced this new building board to be the 
greatest single advance in building practice since the intro- 
duction of insulation. For this new product, which has been 
named Pyro-Test, the claim is made that it possesses great 
structural strength in addition to its insulating and fire-re- 
sistance qualities. 

Increased business has enabled the Canadian International 
Paper Co. to operate its Gatineau newsprint mill on full time 
instead of a five-day week basis. G. J. Lane, manager of 
the mill, announced that full time became effective May 11. 
As a result, the 1,800 employees of the plant will work 24 
hours a day, six days a week, on eight-hour shifts. 


Directors of Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corp., a subsidiary 
of Canada Power and Paper Corp., have decided to defer 
interest payments on the first mortgage bonds, due May 1, 
1931. This did not come as a surprise, intimation of such 
action having been given by the company a short time pre- 
viously. 


Much importance is attached to the announcement that 
the physical laboratories at McGill University have, after 
long experimentation, produced an effective acoustic fiber 
board from waste wood products. The possibilities for the 
use of this board are regarded as unlimited. The great value 
of the new product lies in its acoustical properties, as it can 
be used for making soundproof rooms, offices, hospitals and 
other buildings. The Canadian demand for this product has 
heretofore been met by importations from the United States 
of relatively expensive board manufactured from sugar 
cane fiber. The work at McGill was carried out under the 
direction of Prof. H. E. Reilly, of the Department of Physics, 
and is understood to have been undertaken at the request 
and with the co-operation of Donnacona Paper, a subsidiary 
company of Price Bros. 





+ ONTARIO + 





International May Acquire Backus Properties 


It is reported that a survey of newsprint mills controlled 
by the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., one of the Backus 
units, has been made by representatives of International 
Power and Paper Co.; but, according to W. N. Hurlbut, vice- 
president of the latter company, this should not be taken as 
an indication that negotiations were under way for their 
acquisition. Mr. Hurlbut added that no announcement could 
be made until a report has been received. It is reasonable 
to assume, however, that the investigation may result in ne- 
gotiations looking toward amalgamation. 

The Ontario Government, through Hon. William Finlayson, 
Minister of Lands and Forests, stated that it was aware that 
there had been negotiations looking to the merger of Inter- 
national Paper and Ontario and Minnesota Paper Co., the 
parent company of Great Lakes Paper; but as regards the 
suggestion that the approval of the Ontario Government 


would have to be secured to some of the details of such a 
merger, Mr. Finlayson replied that the Government had not 
been asked for approval of anything in this connection. 

However, E. W. Backus, president of Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper and of Great Lakes Paper Co., denied that a merger 
of his interests and International Paper was imminent. He 
declined to comment on the possibility of the Great Lakes 
Paper Co. being taken over by mortgage bond holders or a 
report that interest payments due on its $10,000,000 issue of 
first mortgage bonds would not be met. 

The National Trust Co., trustee for Great Lakes Paper 
bondholders whose interest falling due on March 1 was not 
paid, has stated that if present tonnage for the mill continues 
to be available and if a study of costs and profits on that 
tonnage basis, now being made by G. T. Clarkson, bears out 
expectations of officials of the Great Lakes Paper Co. it will 
soon be possible to pay the interest in arrears. Ability to 
meet bond interest requirements will depend on whether the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., parent company of Great 
Lakes Paper, can continue to allot to the latter sufficient ton- 
nage to keep its mill going five days a week. 


Contract for the erection of a $25,000 addition to the plant 
of Card and Paper Works, Ltd., 146 Sherbrooke St., Peter- 
boro, has been let and work is proceeding. Plans call for two 
stories, basement 50 by 85 feet, with boiler room at the rear. 
L. A. Turner is president of the owner company. 


Lloyd Mewburn, nephew of Major-General S. C. Mewburn, 
was killed and Earl Hodgson, pilot, was seriously injured 
when a plane in which they were flying crashed last month 
near Pays Platte, about 100 miles east of Port Arthur. The 
two airmen were en route from the northern headquarters of 
the Ontario forestry service at Sault Ste. Marie with the 
plane which was to have been located at Orient Bay during 
the patrol season. 


Frank A. McDougall, district forester at Sault Ste. Marie, 
has been appointed superintendent of Algonquin Provincial 
Par, succeeding the late J. A. McDonald. Mr. McDougall, 
who is a graduate of the University of Toronto, will have 
charge of timber, pulpwood and aviation control in the area. 


C. L. Burton, president of Simpsons, Ltd., has been elected 
a director of Howard Smith Paper Mills, succeeding the late 
C. Howard Smith on the directorate. 


L. R. Wilson, vice-president and managing director of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co., on his return to Toronto from 
a recent inspection trip to Abitibi Canyon, where the Ontario 
Power Service Corp., a subsidiary of Abitibi, is engaged on 
the construction of a large hydroelectric power development, 
took occasion to deny that the work in question is being 
stopped or curtailed. Rumors to that effect, he said, had 
been circulated through unauthorized sources, but he posi- 
tively denied their truth, on the authority of the officers of 
the company. 


The retirement of John F. Ryan from active duties as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Ontario Paper Co.’s mill at 
Thorold, which position he had held since the inception of 
the company in 1912, was recently the occasion of a banquet 
held in his honor by fellow executives of the company, 
together with those of the then associated Tonawanda Paper 
Co. As a token of the esteem in which Mr. Ryan was held 
by all, M. Derrico, manager of the Tonawanda Paper Co., 
with a few fitting remarks, presented Mr. Ryan on behalf of 


-the executive and members of the organization a handsome 


console radio combined with orthophonic playing and record- 
ing attachments. 


A crisis unknown in its history is now facing the town of 
Sturgeon Falls, Premier Henry and Hon. William Finlayson 
were informed last month by a deputation of 25 citizens of 
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the town at the provincial Parliament Buildings. They asked 
the Government to assist financially in helping families 
thrown out of work by the closing of the Abitibi mill, and 
who in many cases were starving. Hon. Mr. Finlayson stated 
that out of the preceding day’s conference with the Backus 
newsprint interests the Government had hopes of opening 
the Abitibi mill for three days a week. Premier Henry de- 
clared that a solution of the Sturgeon Falls problem and 
others will be found in the near future, in order to enable 
the people to secure sufficient money to carry on throughout 
next winter. 

It has been announced that Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 
has retired, through sinking fund, $845,000 of its first mort- 
gage series A, 5 per cent bonds, due June 1, 1953. At the end 
of 1930, $50,000,000 of this issue was outstanding. 


Directors of Howard Smith Paper Mills, at a meeting held 
in Montreal on May 14, decided to pass the preferred divi- 
dend. The disbursement would have been paid on June 1 and 
would have amounted to $1.50 per share. 


E. K. Robinson has been appointed vice-president of the 
Canadian Cellulose Co., a subsidiary of Howard Smith Paper 
Mills. 





+ NOVA SCOTIA + 








A splendid record for production was set up on May 19 by 
the mill of the Mersey Paper Co., at Liverpool, N. S. On that 
day, the mill, which has a rated capacity of 250 tons of news- 
print per 24 hours, produced 300.2 tons of newsprint, which 
is believed to be a record for two machines both 234 inches 
wide. The machines were running at a speed of 1,100 feet 
per minute and both trimming 221.6 inches. The daily average 
production at the mill for May, up to and including the record 
day, was 282.4 tons. The machines were constructed and 
installed by Dominion Engineering Works, of Montreal, and 
are equipped with Harland drives. 





¢ NEW BRUNSWICK + | 





Fraser Seeks to Diversify Output 


Fraser Companies are seeking diversification of output as 
a way out of operating difficulties brought about by declining 
markets for timber. Recently an exhibition of rayon made 
from pulp manufactured by the company caused much favor- 
able comment and led to consideration of its production in 
wholesale quantities. 

The Athol mill of the Restigouche Co., a subsidiary, will 
presumably be the center of the new branch of activity. 
Utilizing as it does all waste from nearby sawmills and large 
quantities of logs from the long lumber industry for the 
manufacture of pulp, it is in a very favorable position to 
carry on the work. 


The period during which brush burning may be carried on 
in New Brunswick under permit was extended from May 1 
to May 9 by Hon. Charles D. Richards, Minister of Lands and 
Mines, after he had inspected reports from rangers and ward- 
ens of the Provincial Forest Service indicating that in view 
of previous heavy rains throughout the province there 
remained considerable brush burning that could safely be 
carried out. 


On May 12 the Provincial Government’s new Forestry 
and Geology Building, at the University of New Brunswick, 
was dedicated. It is an imposing $250,000 red brick structure, 
construction of which was started in 1928. It has been occu- 
pied by the University of New Brunswick Forest Sehool 
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since the opening of the present academic year last Septem- 
ber. 


A. E. McLean, vice-president and general manager of 
Bathurst Power and Paper Co., was elected a vice-chairman 
of the Maritimes Division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association at the annual meeting of the Division recently 
held in St. John. 


The pulp mills of the Bathurst Power and Paper Co. have 
resumed operations after a fairly extended shut-down. Al- 
terations are being made to the plant preparatory to manu- 
facturing kraft liner paper, and the time required to obtain 
delivery of the necessary equipment and effect its installation 
will be about three months. 





* MANITOBA ° 





Renewal of its priority permit on the White Mud Falls 
potential power site, on the Nelson river, was asked of the 
Manitoba Government last month by the British Dominions 
Power Co. The original permit was granted to Sir Reginald 
Brade, representing the company, in 1929, and was renewed 
last year. With the application for renewal of its permit, the 
company submitted a report on its efforts to secure a market 
which would justify development of the power site. 


Disastrous forest fires raged in Northern Manitoba last 
month. Provincial forestry officials believed that many of 
these were set deliberately by unemployed men with the 
object of receiving pay for fighting the flames, and provincial 
police, along with members of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police were sent into the district to investigate. 





| * BRITISH COLUMBIA + 





Western Mills Maintain Newsprint Price 


It has been announced that there is small prospect of the 
Pacific Coast newsprint mills following the example of East- 
ern manufacturers in reducing prices. The attitude of I. 
Zellerbach, president of Crown-Zellerbach Corp., of which 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., is the Canadian subsidiary, is that the 
Eastern mills have merely come down to the level established 
in the West last fall. “There is nothing in the situation to 
warrant a further reduction in the coast territory,” Mr. Zel- 
lerbach is quoted as saying. “The Coast has been the lowest 
price zone for newsprint in the world for some months and 
there is no reason why we should reduce prices any further 
merely because the East has come closer to the basic price 
we set for the industry last fall.” When Powell River Co. 
established a price of $48 a ton, it was stated by officials of 
that organization that this figure represented the absolute 
minimum which newsprint could be sold on reasonable terms. 

Production is running along at about the usual rate, with 
Pacific Mills operating only five days a week, but Powell 
River is utilizing its new Lois River power development and 
seven paper machines. British Columbia Pulp and Paper Co. 
is operating at capacity in turning out sulphite pulp. O. 
Jergenson, secretary of the latter company, is now in the 
Orient investigating trade conditions. Japan and China are 
among the company’s best customers. 


Pulp and paper mills in British Columbia have for some- 
time past been experiencing a somewhat difficult situation 
as a result of a strike of all tow boats in the province. The 
strike does not affect all pulp and paper mills to the extent 
of curtailing production, as a number of mills are operating 
their own tow boats, but some of the plants, in addition, also 
use hired boats and in this way they are more or less affected 
by the strike. The Department of Labor is at present carry- 
ing on negotiations between the operators and the tow boat 
masters and mates. 
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proving the opacity of paper stocks, leading 
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+ NEW ENGLAND + | 








Bank Report Shows Increased Industrial Activity 


The Boston Federal Reserve Bank issued a report on the 
first of June from which slightly more optimism emanated 
than in those of previous months. The bank declared that 
April industrial activity in New England had been better than 
any month sir.ce July, 1930, although, of course substantially 
below the same month a year ago; it was encouraging. At 
this writing, the May industrial reports to the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Labor and Industries on which the bank bases 
its report are not available, but there is banking evidence 
that May failed to maintain the improvement. The Reserve 
Bank reports commercial loans in this district declined 
markedly. From April 15-May 20 total deposits in Boston 
member banks, including most of New England, declined 5.5 
per cent and loans and discounts were off 6.5 per cent. 

In the paper industry, the Massachusetts reports for 29 
mills showed a slight decrease in the number employed in 
April as compared with March. There were 5,740 in April 
and 5,837 at work in March. Of those at work in April but 
1,772 were on full time. 


The Topsham pulp mill of the Pejepscot Paper Co., will be 
closed on June 30 according to Edgar S. Catlin resident man- 
ager of the Company at Brunswick. It was also stated that 
the Lisbon Falls paper mill of the company would be closed 
on June 30. The pulp mill at Topsham is about a half mile 
from the other plants of the company at that place and pro- 
duces groundwood. The Lisbon Falls paper mill had a daily 
output of 55 tons of newsprint. The decision to close the 
newsprint mill is due to the condition of business and particu- 
larly to the unprofitable price of newsprint rather than to 
any inability of the company to sell the output. The closing 
of the Topsham groundwood mill is partly due, however, to 
expiration of Pejepscot’s lease with the Cabot Manufacturing 
Co., on July 10. 


Traffic Items 


The New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association will 
endeavor to secure a postponement in the I. C. C. hearing on 
Pennsylvania-New England coal rates, on the complaint made 
by the association. 

One of the sharpest rate reductions proposed within New 
England of recent date was the proposal docketed by the 
New England Freight Association to reduce rates on en- 
velopes from Holyoke to New York points as follows: From 
Holyoke to Harlem river, present 23¢, proposed 20¢; to 
Brooklyn stations, present 23.50¢, proposed 20¢; to New York 
Harbor Lighterage points, present 23%4¢, proposed 23¢. 

In the interests of the Gair mill at that point, a 2%¢ per 
100-pound switch, Bradford to Haverhill, Mass., will be es- 
tablished by the B. & M. in place of the 90 per cent of sixth 
class rate. Motor truck competition is as usual given as the 
reason. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. stop off in transit to complete 
loading privilege, granted a year ago to paper, paperboard 
and envelopes, has been amplified to include both mill or 
B. & M. tracks for completion of loading. The privilege does 
not extend to cars switched to connecting lines at the stop 
off point. 

Rates 90 per cent of sixth class on pulpboard boxboard, etc., 
it was announced by the New England Freight Association, 
will not apply to box blanks, creased or cornered out, or cut 
to shape. Loose sheets must be stacked flat in piles with 
greatest dimension paralleling the sides of the car. Cushions 
of fiberboard must be placed between edges and space at 
doors must be filled with fiberboard to prevent slipping. 


The Great Northern Paper Co., for the newsprint industry 
reduced the price of news $5 per ton to meet the previous 
Canadian reduction. Great Northern is regarded by many as 
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the lowest cost producer on the Continent and has made 
money consistently since formation, including last year. 
Whether they can still do so, however, is doubted by some 
financial authorities. It is known that the company has had 
representatives of their employees at Boston executive offices 
for conferences. 


After elaborate advance publicity had whetted the paper 
trade curiosity, the S. D. Warren Co., introduced its new 
dull coated lines late in May, through regular distributors 
throughout the country. Warren’s advertising and sales pro- 
motion staff under the able direction of Watson Gordon ac- 
complished remarkable results. Despite the condition of 
business everywhere, practically every major distributor of 
the Warren lines, had some of the paper in stock when the 
formal announcement was made. The manufacturers believe 
the new papers embody virtues never combined in one sheet, 
in brief, the halftone and color reproducing values of the 
glossy coated, with the easy reading values of the average 
dull coated, sacrificing nothing of either. The new papers, 
Lustro Brilliant Dull and Cumberland Dull are priced the 
same as the glossy coated Lustro and Cumberland. 


Aside from Great Northern’s newsprint price reduction, 
the chief changes in price during the past month by New 
England mills were on the folding coateds, the supercalen- 
dered and the machine finish books. One mill brand machine 
finish that had been offered as a standardized sheet at 7¢ 
per pound was cut to 5.25 or 5.35. Of course, there are name- 
less lots of machine finish book, that are not sold under any 
particular brand but made to compete at the lowest prices 
which have been down around 4.25¢. 


A new sales policy may be announced for part of their 
lines by the Parker Young Co., of Boston, mills at Lincoln, 
N. H. No definite statement can be made in this regard at 
present, but it is probable that the merchants will figure to 
a greater extent than in the past in the sale of this company’s 
papers which include envelope papers sold direct to con- 
verters and a line of specialties. L. H. Nye recently at Chi- 
cago with the Eastern Manufacturing Company, before that 
with the American Writing Paper Co., has joined the sales 
department of the Parker Young Co., making his headquar- 
ters in Boston. 


Annual Meeting N. E. Paper Merchants 


Annual out of town meeting of the New England Paper 
Merchants Association was held at the Wachusett Country 
Club, West Boylston, Mass., on May 18. Richard B. Ander- 
son, Whitney & Anderson, Springfield, won first gross 
prize in the golf; Floyd Blackman, association president, 
won first kicker’s net, and a triple tie between A. F. Hatfield, 
Arthur Chamberlain, and Jack Brewer for second net was 
won by Hatfield on a toss. 

The merchants admitted a new member, Percy Wells of 
Boston, and discussed a few business matters. Of chief in- 
terest was their discussion of the job lot paper listing by 
outside organizations. The trend of opinion was highly 
adverse. 


In connection with the new officers recently announced for 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., it is learned that Waldo E. 
Pratt, long president, has become chairman of the board of 
directors and the executive committee. W. B. Nerlin, who 
becomes vice-president, also takes the office of sales man- 
ager succeeding William Merrill, who retired early in the 
year. M. L. Madden is the new president, and H. C. Thayer 
continues as treasurer. 


Tileston & Hollingsworth Co., paper manufacturers of 
Boston duplicated their previous meeting at which they had 
as guests the Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen. The 
meeting was held on the evening of May 20 at the mill and 
the guests this time were the Providence and Worcester Clubs 
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of Printing House Craftsmen. Arthur V. Howland, vice- 
president and general manager, was conferred with life 
membership in the Craftsmen’s organization by a representa- 
tive of the Boston Club, in recognition of his services and 
those of his company to the craftsmen’s movement. Paper- 
making by hand as it was done in 1801 when the company 
began, was demonstrated by Mr. Howland and modern 
method was then shown by a tour of the mill. 


Northeastern Division to Meet in Maine 


The Northeastern Division of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents’ Association will hold its spring meet- 
ing in the Bangor district on June 26 and 27, 1931. The pro- 
gram includes a golf tournament at the Penobscot Valley 
Country Club on Friday, an inspection of the new Seaboard 
Paper Company newsprint mill at Bucksport, Me., on Satur- 
day morning, a meeting in Aubert Hall, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me., on Saturday afternoon, at which a few interesting 
papers will be read, with illustrations by lantern slides and 
moving pictures, and a banquet at the Penobscot Valley 
Country Club, Saturday evening. On Saturday afternoon the 
new equipment used in pulp and paper courses at the Univer- 
sity of Maine will be inspected. An attraction for the ladies 
who will be present is being prepared. 

The committee in charge of this meeting is composed of 
W. E. Parsons, of the Keyes Fibre Company, Waterville; 
J. H. Harlow, of the Penobscot Fibre Chemical Company, 
Great Works; W. D. Somerville, of the Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Company, South Brewer, and Prof. C. A. Brautlecht, head 
of the department of chemistry and chemical engineering, 
University of Maine, Orono. 


F. N. Putnam, Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H., was re-elected vice-president at the annual 
meeting of the New England Traffic League held in Boston. 


Fort Howard Paper Co’s New England representative, 
Clifford H. Haines, has taken an office at Room 926 Chamber 
of Commerce building, Boston. 


Rockledge Bond, is a new line which is being put on the 
market through regular merchants of Millers Falls Paper 
Co., Millers Falls, Mass. 
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Farnsworth Affiliated with Bagley & Sewall 


Bagley & Sewall Co. of Watertown has started manu- 
facture of a new product, a special equipment for heat con- 
servation in connection with the production of paper, 
through an agreement with the Farnsworth Co. of Con- 
shohocken, Pa., according to an announcement made by C. W. 
Valentine, the president of the concern. Present business 
conditions which make economies in paper production im- 
portant, have brought about the decision of Bagley & Sewall 
to engage in this new field, according to Mr. Valentine. 

Bagley & Sewall Co., manufacturer of papermaking ma- 
chinery, will take over the entire production of the new 
equipment. Although the Farnsworth Co. will continue to 
maintain offices in Conshohocken, Pa., F. C. Farnsworth and 
his engineers will spend much of their time in Watertown. 

The Farnsworth system consists of methods of introduc- 
ing and controlling steam through paper drying rolls; the 
equipment for effectively handling the condensation from 
these rolls by means of separators, pumps and other special 
equipment, and other heat conserving features applicable 
to paper mills. 


Merger of the Watertown Printing and Letter Co., owned 
by Francis E. Martin, with the Ontario Specialties Co., Inc., 
of Watertown, was recently announced. F. E. Martin will 
become associated with the Ontario Specialties. For some 
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The Stickle Vacuum Blast Coil Heater or 
Economizer has been designed to utilize the heat 
contained in the high temperature condensate 
from paper machine dryers, and at the same time 
to maintain a vacuum of 10 to 15 inches on the 
discharge line from the dryers. 


This economizer will heat 1,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute for every ton of paper dried per day, 
and will return the condensate passing through 
it to boiler feed at a temperature as hot as it can 
be handled ordinarily with a pump without the 
admission of cooling water. 


If you desire to make a direct saving of at least 
15% in the steam required for drying the paper 
and for conditioning the air for heating and ven- 
tilating the machine room of your mill, write for 
details on this economizer. Complete plans will 
be furnished without charge. 
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years, Mr. Martin has had the contract for printing tablets 
and school supplies which the Ontario Specialties Co. manu- 
factures. 


Clarence Wellington Campbell 


Dr. Clarence Wellington Campbell of Watertown, vice- 
president and general manager of the Dexter Sulphite, Pulp 
& Paper Co., Dexter, N. Y., died at Craig Sanatorium, 
Beacon, N. Y., on May 15 of cerebral hemorrhage. Dr. Camp- 
bell was 57 years old. 

Born in New York City, Dec. 7, 1873, a son of the late 
Dr. Charles E. and Eugenia W. Gillespie Campbell, Dr. Camp- 
bell was educated for the medical profession. He completed 
his education in 1898 and after serving as interne at Bellevue 
hospital in New York, took up the practice of medicine with 
his father. In 1902 Dr. Campbell gave up his practice and 
came to Dexter to join his brother, Dr. James E. Campbell, 
in the manufacture of paper. 

His career in this business came about through the fact 
that in 1887 his father, Dr. Charles E. Campbell, then a New 
York physician, had acquired an idle factory building at 
Dexter. James Outterson, who at that time conducted the 
Outterson Paper Co. at Dexter, persuaded the elder Dr. 
Campbell to start a paper mill. As a result, the Dexter 
Sulphite, Pulp & Paper: Co. was organized Oct. 8, 1887, by 
the elder Dr. Campbell, E. Frederick Bermingham and Mr. 
Outterson. Mr. Bermingham was manager of the plant 
until the two sons of Dr. Campbell, both of whom were 
physicians, took over the property. 

Under the management of the Campbell Brothers, the mill 
at Dexter expanded steadily. The company now manufac- 
tures high grade sulphite, kraft paper, bags and parchment. 

Funeral services for Dr. Campbell were held at his home, 
169 Paddock street, Watertown, on May 18 and burial was 
made in Brookside cemetery, Watertown. 


The sulphite plant of the Algonquin Paper Co. at Ogdens- 
burg was put on a full production basis in May when presi- 
dent F. A. Augusbury secured a contract from the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. For some months the plant was on a 50 
per cent basis due to competition of foreign sulphite. The 
plant employs about 55 men while on full production basis. 


Nearly 5,000,000 trees are being planted in Northern New 
York this spring by the Niagara Hudson Power Corp. and 
the St. Regis Paper Co., according to J. Elmer Kieb, forester 
for the two companies. Mr. Kieb said crews of men are 
planting 50,000 red pine near Fine; 1,000,000 Norway spruce 
along the Salmon river near Malone; 1,000,000 Norway 
spruce on the Salmon river near Altmar; 500,000 Norway 
spruce and red pine near Potsdam; 1,500,000 Norway spruce 
near Degrasse and 1,500,000 Norway spruce near St. Regis 
Falls. 


Nearly 20,000 acres of valuable timberland near Meredith, 
N. H., owned principally by the St. Regis Paper Co. of 
Watertown, was burned over early in May. The fire covered 
a 15-mile front. 


William E. Westbrook, manager of the Algonquin Paper 
Co. mill in Ogdensburg, has been elected a director of Asso- 
ciated Industries of New York State, Inc. 


Reduced Rates on Chipboard 


A reduction of freight rates on chipboard, in carloads, from 
Watertown to points in the middle west, east and New Eng- 
land has been ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The reductions are to become effective with the general 
revision of class rates in eastern trunk line territory, now 
scheduled for Dec. 1. The commission’s order came in two 
cases brought before it by the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 
Watertown, in which it was alleged that the rates on chip- 
board from Watertown to the destinations involved were 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial 
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as compared with the rates to the same points from Albany, 
Troy, Utica, Schenectady and other points in the so-called 
Albany group. However, the commission’s decision is not a 
victory for Watertown over competing points because vir- 
tually the same reductions will go into effect from the other 
points when the general revision becomes effective. 


August F. Richter of Watertown has been granted a patent 
by the U. S. Patent Office for the invention of a system for 
the digestion of fibrous materials, He assigned his rights 
to the Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing Co. The in- 
vention is made up of 21 patentable features. 
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International Report to Stockholders 


The report of the International Paper and Power Company 
for the first quarter of 1931 shows a deficit of $232,449 after 
preferred dividends of $1,632,565 for the period, comparing 
with deficits of $953,638 after preferred dividends and $1,552,- 
147 after Class A common dividends in the first three months 
of 1930. The balance for dividends was $1,400,116 after taxes, 
depreciation and charges, against $670,055 in the first quarter 
of last year, a gain of 109 per cent. Net revenue, including 
other income, was $10,801,786, compared with $10,454,495, a 
gain of 3.3 per cent. Total surplus on March 31 was $12,743,- 
763, against $12,976,213 at the end of 1930 and against $13,- 
517,185 on March 31, 1930. 

In a letter to stockholders, Archibald R. Graustein, presi- 
dent, says: “Since the close of the first quarter a number of 
manufacturers have announced a reduction in the price of 
newsprint, retroactive to January 1. The company’s adjust- 
ments in this connection are not yet completed and are not 
reflected in the accompanying figures for the first quarter of 
1931. It is estimated that the amount involved will not ex- 
ceed $900,000. 

“Prices generally are weak and volume low. On the other 
hand, reduction of operating costs is ahead of schedule. New 
England Power Association earnings for the first quarter ran 
heavily below the earnings of a year ago, due in large part 
to extraordinary power water conditions, but current earn- 
ings are substantially improved. Preliminary figures for 
April for the company as a whole indicate earnings available 
for dividends of about $400,000 after allowing for the effect 
of the price reduction in newsprint.” 


Increased use of packaging by manufacturers of articles 
intended for retail distribution brought a five per cent in. 
crease last year in business of manufacturers of glazed and 
fancy papers, according to reports submitted at the quarterly 
meeting of the Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in the Hotel Commodore, New York, on May 19. Style 
trends in papers for decoration of candy and gift packages 
have undergone radical changes in the last 12 months, it was 
explained. Pastel shades are replacing the bright colors so 
popular last year, while designs featuring small geometrical 
figures are called for in place of the large floral designs 
which predominated some months ago. 


A general conference of representatives of all interests to 
discuss the simplification of waxed tissue paper was held 
under the auspices of the division of simplified practice of 
the Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, in 
the Biltmore Hotel in New York on May 20. The manufac- 
turers of waxed tissue paper, in co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Waxed Paper Association, presented a tentative proposal 
based on a study of the requirements of the trade. This 
proposal, which specifies raw stock and provides for sizes, 
counts, packaging and labeling of sheet waxed tissue and 
continuous household rolls, will form the basis for establish- 
ing a simplified practice recommendation for the commodity. 


Frank C. Overton, senior member of the firm, has been 
elected president of Castle & Overton, Inc., importers of and 
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dealers in woodpulp and all other papermakers’ supplies of 
200 Fifth avenue, New York, succeeding the late William A. 
Castle. Besides Mr. Overton as president, other officers of the 
company now are George W. Oliphant, senior vice-president 
and secretary; Carlton B. Overton, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Abner Koplik, vice-president. Mr. Castle was presi- 
dent and treasurer, and C. B. Overton succeeds him as treas- 
urer. C. B. Overton, formerly vice-president and secretary, 
is succeeded as secretary by Mr. Oliphant, who also succeeds 
Frank C. Overton as senior vice-president. 


Boardmakers Confer on Waste Paper 


Committees representing the Paperboard Industries Associ- 
ation and the Waste Paper Institute held a conference on 
May 15 in the headquarters of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., Times Building, New York, at 
which various phases of the unsatisfactory situation exist- 
ing in waste paper as affecting both mills and dealers were 
discussed at some length. The board manufacturers present 
were Henry D. Schmidt, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, 
York, Pa.; W. J. Alford, Jr., Continental Paper Company, Bo- 
gota, N. J.; J. A. Downs, MacAndrews & Forbes Company, 
Camden, N. J.; E. B. Donaldson, Robert Gair Company, New 
York, and D. F. Lawless, Lawless Bros. Paper Mills, Inc., 
East Rochester, N. Y. 


E. W. Garbisch, former vice-president and manager of 
sales of the Post Products Company, Inc., a division of the 
General Foods Corporation, has been elected president of the 
Cellulose Products Corporation, organized to manufacture 
new cellulose tissue products. The new corporation, organized 
under the laws of Delaware, has acquired all of the assets of 
Cellulose Products, Inc., with headquarters in Shamokin, Pa. 
Mr. Garbisch is a son-in-law of Walter P. Chrysler, automobile 
manufacturer. The main offices of the new company will be in 
the Chrysler Building, New York. 


Tom T. Waller has been elected president and Nathaniel 
L. Miller treasurer of H. G. Craig & Company, Inc., paper 
merchants and mill representatives of 230 Park avenue, New 
York, to fill vacancies created by the recent death of Alvah 
Miller, who for some years was president and treasurer of the 
company. 


The Franklin Paper and Twine Corporation, of New York 
City, has been chartered under New York State laws with a 
capital of 100 common shares. W. W. Ulman, of 233 Broad- 
way, New York, represents the new corporation. 


A. J. Pagel, of Pagel, Horton & Company, Inc., woodpulp 
importers of New York, has been re-elected vice-president. 
and Nils R. Johaneson, of Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
also pulp importers of New York, has been elected assistant 
treasurer of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, whose headquarters are in the Chrysler 
Building, 405 Lexington avenue, New York. 


The Lutz Paper Company has moved from the National 
City Building to 248 East Forty-fourth street, New York. 


The Walter Braun Company, Inc., paper and pulp mill 
representative, has moved its offices to 500 Fifth avenue, 
New York, where the new telephone numbers are Longacre 
5-0069-70-71. 


Conrow Brothers, among the oldest and best known paper 
jobbing houses in the metropolitan district, have moved from 
114 Worth street to 64 Wooster street, New York, where they 
have larger quarters and improved delivery facilities. 


The Heller & Merz Corporation, manufacturer of colors 
and dyestuffs, for many years located at 505 Hudson street, 
New York, have moved to more commodious quarters at 286 
Spring street, New York. 
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HE mixture of fiber and water is 
mixed with a filler, such as for 
example calcium carbonate, calcium 
carbonate in combination with mag- 


| Technical Developments 
in the Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 


Manufacture of Sized Paper The following abstracts are of the latest de- solution, which is formed in this man- 
velopments found in the foreign press and the ner, is used either alone or after chem- 
domestic and foreign patent offices. Photo- 
stats and translations of complete articles and 
patents can be obtained at cost price. 


ical conversion with sulphuretted 
hydrogen or sulphur dioxide, for di- 
gesting the wood chips. The sulphuric 
acid solution, which is likewise formed 
as above, is introduced into the di- 





nesium carbonate or calcium carbonate 





in combination with magnesium hy- 

droxide. A paraffin emulsion is also added to the beater, and 
under certain conditions alum and rosin size. It is also 
possible to employ other soap-like emulsions, such as am- 
monium oleate, sodium stearate. For example, 1,760 parts 
of paper stock are mixed with 40 parts of a soap-like paraffin 
emulsion, 75 parts of alum and 240 parts of calcium carbonate 
and magnesium hydroxide combination. Raffold International 
Corporation, British Patent No. 333,620, filed May 17, 1929. 


Recovery of Fiber Values 


N accordance with the new invention, the liquid, which is 

mixed with air or gases and which is to be purified and 
treated for the recovery of its fiber values, is introduced into 
the clarifying chamber in an 
upwardly directed current. A 
vacuum exists in this clarify- 
ing chamber. The result of 
this treatment of the white 
water is that the fiber masses 
undergo acceleration in their 
upward movement which is 
due to the vacuum acting in 
the direction of the flow. The 
surface of the liquid accord- 
ingly rises rapidly. 

The rising mass of fibers is 
advantageously sucked out of 
the chamber, which can be 
accomplished by means of a 
pump, which at the same time maintains the required low 
pressure in the chamber. 

As may be seen from the accompanying illustration, the 
chamber or vessel (1) which narrows in the top portion dips 
into an open trough (2). The vessel (1) is open both at the 
top and at the bottom. An outlet line (3) leads from the 
bottom of the trough (2). An inlet (4) is provided in the 
middle of the vessel (1) for the entrance of the waste water 
containing air and gases. The inlet pipe (4) widens out into 
the part (5) within the chamber (1). The portion (5) of the 
pipe (4) extends vertically, so that the liquid mixed with 
gases or air and containing fiber values is introduced into 
the apparatus in an upward-directed flow. 

The upper end of the chamber (1) is connected with the 
pipe (6) which is provided with a regulating valve (7) 
through which the rising mass of fibers (8) is sucked out of 
the apparatus by means of a pump which is not shown in 
the illustration. This pump keeps the column of liquid up- 
right. The amount* of material that is removed from the 
apparatus as well as the concentration of the same is regu- 
lated by means of the valve (7). A. M. P. Karlsstroem. 
German Patent No. 495,681. 


Process of Obtaining Pulp 


ULP is obtained according to this process either by the 
soda, sulphite or sulphide method. A solution of alkali 
sulphates is electrolytically decomposed in alkali hydroxides 
solution and sulphuric acid solution. The alkali hydroxide 














gestion liquor after the digestion has 
been completed and the liquor has been separated from the 
pulp. The purpose of this step is to form alkali sulphates 
again from the alkali compounds that are contained in the 
digestion liquor. The digestion liquor, after being mixed with 
the aforementioned solution of sulphuric acid, is mixed fur- 
ther with additional sulphuric acid and evaporated for the 
purpose of causing the separation of the organic substances 
that are contained in the liquor. In certain cases the volatile 
organic acids as well as the sulphur dioxide or sulphuretted 
hydrogen driven out of the liquor are recovered. The liquor, 
which has been mixed with sulphuric acid, is allowed to 
crystallize according to well-known methods after it has 
been evaporated down to the proper consistency and after 
the organic substances have been removed from it. The 
crystals of alkali sulphates which are obtained in this man- 
ner are dissolved in water and the solution is again subjected 
to electrolysis, while the mother liquor is evaporated after 
being added to new quantities of digestion liquor. The pur- 
pose of this treatment is to precipitate the organic substances 
that are contained in the digestion liquor by means of the 
excess sulphuric acid which is contained in the mother liquor. 
Gustav Haegglund, German Patent No. 507,969, filed April 
24, 1928. 


Digestion of Resinous Wood According to the 
Bisulphite Process 


HE first process is concerned with the digestion of the 

wood for the production of unbleached pulp for the news- 
print. A sort of preliminary digestion and impregnation of 
the wood chips in the digesters with hydrates of di-valent 
alkaline earth metals, with weak alkalies or with a mixture 
of both, which has for its purpose the partial dissolving out 
of the resins and fats in the wood and partly to concentrate 
the wood chips with the bases in the sulphite digestion 
proper. Thereafter the wood chips are treated for a brief 
period with sulphur dioxide compounds or chlorine com- 
pounds. The digestion proper follows these treatments. The 
total duration of the digestion is prolonged by about 10 to 
25 per cent, according to the quantity of resins contained in 
the wood. 

The second method is concerned with the production of 
sulphite cellulose of the easy-bleaching kind and also of sul- 
phite pulp suitable for the manufacture of rayon. In this 
process the wood chips are first subjected to preliminary 
digestion in special extraction digesters, when the by-prod- 
ucts are to be recovered, or else in the ordinary sulphite 
digesters. More alkali is added than in the first process. 
Details are given of the costs involved in the processes. and 
also of the yields and physical and chemical properties and 
composition of the products obtained. 

One difficulty that was encountered in the sulphite process 
is that the wood chips have the property of absorbing the 
bases of the sulphite liquor without at the same time absorb- 
ing the acids in the same measure. There results, therefore, 
the deposition of difficultly soluble calcium sulphite in the 
first stage of sulphite digestion, this precipitate forming 
mainly on the outer parts of the wood chips. Hence the pene- 
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tration of the bases into the interior of the chips is prevented. 
Only free sulphur dioxide passes into the wood and this re- 
agent together with the strong acids present can injure the 
fibers. The preliminary treatment of the wood with hydrates 
of di-atomic alkaline earth metals avoids the injurious action 
of free sulphur dioxide and prevents the formation of the 
normal difficultly soluble calcium sulphite by keeping the 
digestion liquor in circulation. Anon. Wochemblatt fuer 
Papierfabrikation, 1931, page 403. 


Centrifugal Beater 


HIS apparatus is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The stock which is to be beaten enters the apparatus 
through the inlet tube (E), which extends into the interior 
of the bedplate (G), the latter being itself located within the 
rotating drum (T). The continuous feed of stock through 
the inlet tube causes the stock to make its way along the 
inner walls of the drum (T) and the outer wall of the cylin- 
drical or conical shaped bedplate (G). Hence, before the 
stock leaves the drum (T), it must consequently make its 
way through the space (d), which is formed by the surface 
of the knives (m:) of the bedplate and the knives (m:) of the 
drum, 

Inasmuch as the dimensioning of a beater, whether these 
are of the beater roll or of the bedplate always rests upon 
the fact that a wood filler exists between a knife, which filler 
is not quite as high as the knife itself, there is naturally a 
hollow space between the knife surfaces. In order that the 
stock does not pass through this hollow space without being 
properly beaten and thus leave the drum (T) in an unfinished 
state, as far as beating is concerned, small cross-pieces (1) 
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are arranged from time to time between the knives of the 
bedplate as well as between the knives of the drum. 

The rotating drum (T) is weighted by means of a lever 
system (H) and a counterweight (K). This is done in such 
a@ manner that it can exert any desirable pressure on the wall 
(d). Paul Ekrens, German Patent No. 499,480. 


Continuous Screening of Beater Contents 


HE apparatus, which is shown in the accompanying illus- 

tration, is used in a process of continuous screening of 
the contents of the pulp beater. The beater is provided with 
the usual beater roll and also with a screening drum, which 
has the object of separating the pulp fibers which have been 
sufficiently beaten from the rest of the stock. The process 
is characterized by the fact that the paper pulp raised by 
the beater roll is further raised by the screening drum. The 
system employed in this apparatus and process permits spe- 
cial advantages over the usual methods of working and 
affords rapid circulation of the paper stock through the 
beater as well as a high efficiency of beating. The result is 


that the amount of energy expended in the beating operation 
is considerably reduced. ° 

The raw material enters the apparatus in a continuous 
flow through the trough (a) and passes over the bedplate 
(b) and is carried along by the action of the beater roll (c) 
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to the screening drum (e), which forms the top of the back- 
fall (d). The fibers, which have been disintegrated suffi- 
ciently to pass through the perforations in the screening 
drum, are removed through an outlet channel (f), which 
finally conducts the screened pulp through the outlet (g). 
The refined pulp is either fed directly to the papermaking 
machine or is led back to the beater to be beaten again. 

The coarser material, which cannot pass through the per- 
forations of the screening drum, is raised by the action of 
the drum (e) and is carried over the backfall. Thus it re- 
turns to the beater trough (a). Means are provided, con- 
sisting of a scraper (h) and a spray nozzle (i) for cleaning 
the surface of the screening drum (e) whenever that be- 
comes necessary. Jean Weibel, French Patent No. 691,591, 
filed July 15, 1930. 


Properties of Cellulose and Its Industrial Use 


N address was delivered by the author at the tenth In- 
ternational Conference of the Union Internationale de 
Chimie. The author outlined the important connection that 
exists between the chemical and physical properties of the 
cellulose fiber and its use for industrial purposes, which 
included the manufacture of paper, rayon, lacquers, ete. The 
physical properties of cellulose were emphasized in connection 
with the manufacture of paper. Methods for determining 
the physical characteristics were outlined and critically 
examined. The author pointed out that the degree of hydra- 
tion of the cellulose fiber in the paper pulp was conditioned 
by the variations in the physical structure of the different 
fibers and also by the presence of impurities, which remain 
in the paper stock after its preliminary treatment. The 
manner of this treatment also has an important connection 
with the degree of hydration of the pulp fibers. Hence when 
the pulp is digested with bisulphite liquor, containing sulphur 
dioxide, wherein the proper accurate control is not exercised, 
as far as the composition of the digestion liquor is concerned, 
hydrolysis of the cellulose fibers is easily effected with the 
result that the strength of the pulp is decreased. Further- 
more, the cellulose fibers, under these conditions, become more 
sensitive to mechanical influences and also hydration as the 
product is processed further, thus for example after being 
bleached. The degree of hydration determines to great extent 
the strength of the paper, and is nevertheless only the first 
step in the process, which gives the sheet of paper its physical 
properties. The second step consists of the influence ofthe 
temperature and the pressure, both maintained at definite 
limits, through whose action the colloidal surface of the 
fibers are “sized” together to form a homogeneous mass. 
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The paper derives its strength only from the sizing action. 
Dr. E. Heuser, Der Papier Fabrikant, 1931, pages 138 to 141. 
Improvements in the Paper Industry 

HE author reviews and describes some of the recent 


outstanding improvements in machinery and equipment 
used in the manufacture of paper. He discusses in detail a 


























Figure 1 


new type of knot catcher. The feature of this apparatus is 
the shallowness of the tray in which the material that is 
being refined is placed. Another interesting apparatus is a 
new type of screening machine for mechanical wood pulp 
and chemical wood pulp. This machine is shown in section 
form in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1). The flow 
of stock into the machine takes place through the inlet (1) 
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Figure 2 


while the screened stock is shown in the container (2). The 
flow of material out of the machine is shown through the 
outlet (3). The sand that is removed from the stock is 
shown at (5), the screen at (6) and the outlet for cleaning 
the apparatus at (7). The screen is stationary in this ap- 
paratus while a drum rotates over it. 

The author also describes in detail a new type of beater 
which has an open trough and a wide beater roll which works 


in conjunction with a double bedplate located at about 45 
degrees under the beater roll. A feature of the apparatus 
is the arrangement provided for raising the beater roll. This 
arrangement is shown in Figure 2. The hand wheel is lo- 
cated on the shaft (K) and is connected with a worm wheel 
which makes contact with the hollow shaft (N). The hollow 
shaft carries near its upper end the spring plate (g*) on 
which the spring (G) rests. Thus the spring pushes against 
a solid plate at its lower end which can be adjusted in height, 
while it supports at its upper end the pressure rod (M) above 
the spring plate (m'). On this pressure rod rests the lever 
(B) with the weight of the beater roll, connection being made 
between the lever (B) and the pressure rod (M) by means 
of the crank arm (E). The amount of contraction that takes 
place in the spring is read off the indicator (F) and this is a 
direct indication of the effective weight of the beater roll. 
M. Wintermeyer, Der Papier-Fabrikant, 1931, pages 193ff. 
Digestion Liquor Towers for Pulp Manufacture 
HE maintenance of these towers in pulp mills has always 
beena problem due to the corrosive action of the materials 
that are treated therein. It has been common practice to 
avoid the use of wood in constructing the towers, due to va- 
rious operating difficulties, such as leakage, injury due to 
large blocks of limestone being thrown into the towers, etc., in 
spite of the fact that wood is an ideal building material, 
where resistance to the action of calcium bisulphite liquor is 
required. The use of cement towers provided with an acid- 
proof lining is discussed and their failure to stand up against 
operating conditions is noted. It is pointed out also that the 
provision of wood towers with acidproof surfaces is useless, 
for then the liquor is prevented from coming into contact 
with the wood, which dries out, shrinks, splits open and rots. 
There are four conditions which must be met in digestion 
liquor towers. First, they must be tight to gas and liquor; 
second, the material of construction must not be injured by 
the falling limestone; third, this material must be resistant 
to the action of liquor; fourth, the cost of erection must be 
low. Wood fulfills conditions (1) and (3). The author de- 
scribes a method of erecting the tower with the use of wood 
which will fulfill condition (2). The principle of the method 
consists in the use of vertical ribs made of acidproof material 
in the inside of the tower. The object of these ribs is to keep 
the blocks of limestone away from the walls of the tower 
and thus prevent any injury to them. Dr. Stickel, Wochen- 
blatt fuer Papierfabrikation, 1931, pages 404-405. 
Fireproof Paper 
MMONIUM salts are mostly used for the fireproofing of 
paper. Ammonium sulphate and ammonium phosphate 
are the most important of these. The addition of tin salts 
to the ammonium salts is a modern innovation in the process. 
A new process calls for the use of a 33 per cent concentrated 
solution of titanium sulphate for the impregnation of the 
paper, and after-treatment with a 7.5 per cent concentrated 
solution of ammonium sulphate. It is pointed out that fire- 
proofing with ammonium salts is only temporary and that 
permanent fireproofing is most easily obtained by coating the 
paper with cellulose acetate lacquer. A new Japanese process 
calls for the use of a mixture of magnesium sulphate, am- 
monium chloride, boric acid, and acetic acid. Another new 
process involves the use of alkylated or aralkylated sulphonic 
acids or the salts of these acids. Thus for example, the mix- 
ture used may cantain 90 parts by weight of ammonium 
chloride and ten parts by weight of ammonium benzylnaph- 
thalene-sulphonate. Dr. Walter Obst. Wochenblatt fuer 
Papierfabrikation, 1931, page 404. 


Soda Cellulose Manufacture 


To process for the manufacture of soda cellulose in- 
volves the use of the black liquor in the digestion process. 
The black liquor is first freed of its content of organic sub- 
stances by pressure heating. A part of the liquor that comes 
from the pressure heaters is added directly to the digester 
without being causticized. 

The following is an example of how the process may be 
carried out. The coniferous wood in the usual chip form is 
filled into the digester and is cooked with four to five times 
the weight of sodium hydroxide solution. The concentration 
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Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps are furnished in capacities up 
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CROWN WILLAMETTE uses 66 Hytors 
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Camas, Washington; and Floriston, California, 
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of the solution is adjusted in such a manner, that the caustic 
soda amounts to approximately 20 to 25 per cent of the 
weight of the dry wood. The black liquor, which is produced 
during the digestion process, is removed into a high pressure 
tank, and here it is subjected to a pressure of 200 atmos- 
pheres and to a temperature of approximately 35 deg. Cent. 
in order to remove the organic substances, contained in it, 
by carbonization. The decarbonized liquor is then causticized, 
that is, two-thirds of it are treated in this manner and the 
remaining third is added to the digester in the non-causticized 
state. The portion of sodium hydroxide converted into soda 
is replaced by the addition of fresh sodium hydroxide to the 
digestion liquor. As soon as a sufficient concentration of 
acetate is attained in the liquor that is removed from the 
digester, the causticized portion of the liquor, which is drawn 
from the high pressure heaters, is freed in part of its acetate 
content by crystallization. It is then returned to the pulp 
digester, in which the required concentration is maintained. 
Dr. Erik Haegglund, Abo, Finland. German Patent No. 
515,018, filed June 10, 1927. 


Physical Qualities of Paper 

HE illustration shows a means of determining the rigidity 

of cardboard. The cardboard is cut into strips and each 
strip is fastened in the clamp (M) in such a manner that 
the length of the strip extending out of the clamp is exactly 
20 centimeters. The weight of the strip causes it to bend and 
form a parabolic curve. The curve is more or less flat de- 
pending on the stiffness and the weight of the cardboard. 
When the paper has no stiffness at all, then it will fall down 
almost vertically and when it possesses absolute rigidity, it 
will remain perfectly horizontal. A drawing board (D) is 
located behind the apparatus and the point where the end 
(A) of the cardboard strip drops can be determined against 
its surface and the distance (AB) in centimeters measured 
off. The distance (AB) is then characteristic of the stiffness 
of the paper or cardboard. The author describes the details 
of the test and of the 
conditions that must be D 
maintained during its “| 
performance. A study 
is also made of the re- 
lation between the 
weight of the paper per 
square meter and its fr 
rigidity. Stiffness in- B 
creases with the weight 
per square meter and 
tests were carried out 
to determine what dif- 
ferences are incurred 
in the testing, if any, by 
taking samples across 
the width of the card- 
board as well as in its length. It was found that the deflec- 
tion of the strip of cardboard in the testing machine 
diminished more quickly with increase in weight per square 
meter in the samples that were taken in the length of the 
paper as compared with those taken across the width of the 
paper. Moisture diminishes the stiffness of the cardboard. 
The composition of the pulp, the nature of the size used and 
the method of beating as well as the calendering all have 
an effect upon the stiffness of the cardboard. All these points 
are discussed in considerable detail in the original article. 
H. Micoud. Le Papier, 1931, pages 251-258. 


Thioglycollic Acid Lignin 

HE main part of the lignin of pine wood can be con- 

verted into alkali*soluble ligno-thioglycollic acid by treat- 
ing the wood with thioglycollic acid and hydrochloric acid of 
various concentrations in both an aqueous alcoholic mixture 
as well as in an aqueous solution. All of the lignin can be 
converted in this fashion when certain conditions are main- 
tained. This reaction affords a method for the determination 
of the proportion of lignin in pine wood. The details of this 
method are given in the original article. The results which 
were obtained by the new method were compared with those 
obtained by the P. Klason sulphuric acid method. It was 


























found that the results of the new method were somewhat 
lower than those of the old. This is to be expected from the 
nature of the two methods. However, the new method is 
applicable as it always gives consistent results. B. Holmberg, 
Svensk Papp. Tidn., volume 33, pages 679ff. 


Filtering Device 


HE liquid, in which fibers are present, flows out of a 

tank (4) which is located at a high point so that the 
flow is by gravity. The white water or the like flows into 
the housing (1), with the result that a layer of these fibers 
is formed on the drum (2). The layer of fibers is represented 
at (5). This layer is removed and carried away by the roller 
(6). It is also possible to introduce the white water into the 





filter by another means than gravity flow from an elevated 
tank, thus by means of the side-opening (3). Under these 
conditions compressed air is introduced through the inlet (8). 
The air then serves to dry the layer of fibers of fiber web 
simultaneously with performing its other functions. An 
endless wire screen (10) is provided over the drum. This 
endless wire makes contact with the fiber web as it is formed. 
E. F. Sundstroem, Sundsvall, Sweden. British Patent No. 
338,547, filed July 18, 1929. 


Purifying Wood Pulp 


HE object of the process is to obtain a wood pulp with a 

high alpha cellulose content. This is accomplished in the 
new process without it being necessary to use an oxidizing 
bleaching agent. Inorganic impurities of various sorts, 
fragments of fiber and the like are removed by mechanical 
means, that is, by the action of a powerful current of water 
on the pulp which is placed on a suitable screen. The re- 
maining impurities are then removed by treating the pulp 
in special vessels for a period of 45 to 60 seconds with an 
alkaline liquor at a temperature of 70 to 80 deg. Cent. Then 
the first bleaching stage with one to three per cent chloride of 
lime follows. The pulp is further treated in the same bleach- 
ing tanks or vats with 0.1 per cent concentrated sulphuric 
acid solution for the purpose of removing mineral impurities 
which are still retained by the fibers. Le Papier, volume 33, 
pages 863-871. 


Removing Incrustating Materials from Pulp 


NE kilogram of non-easy bleaching sulphite pulp are 

digested for one and one-half hours in a solution of 200 
grams of chlorinated isopropyl-betanaphthalene-sulphonic 
acid in ten liters of water. Then the liquor is drawn off and the 
pulp is well washed with water and treated at a temperature 
of approximately 50 deg. Cent. with a one per cent con- 
centrated solution of sodium hydroxide or sodium carbonate. 
The pulp is then washed until it is neutral and thereafter 
it is bleached in the usual manner. The pulp, that is made 
in this fashion, is very pure. Chemische Fabrik Pott & Co., 
Dresden, Germany. German Patent No. 514,083, filed August 
26, 1926. 
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E. C. Gildenzopf has resigned his connection with Con- 
goleum-Nairn Inc. at Asbestos, Md., and is now associated 
with the Continental Paper Company, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Mr. Gildenzopf is known and highly esteemed by many in the 
industry as chairman of the Penna-New Jersey Division of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. 
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New York, June 1, 1931 


LTHOUGH there are some undercurrents which seem to 
spell impending improvement in the general business 
situation, thus far it can hardly be stated that activity 
in any important branch of trade has registered any percep- 
tible expansion. On the contrary, the condition from a general 
standpoint appears to have become rather worse in recent 
weeks. Certainly, statistics show there has been a shrinkage 
in the volume of most lines of business, wholesale and retail, 
and that prices of a majority of the basic commodities, as 
well as securities, have continued on the downtrend. Naturally 
enough, the condition of the paper market has followed that 
prevailing in general business; this, in brief, means that the 
paper market has afforded little satisfaction to those whose 
function it is to produce and distribute paper. 

However, there are signs visible in some corners of the in- 
dustry that the situation is gradually though surely rising 
out of the doldrums. Paper manufacturers, mill agents and 
jobbers in certain instances are disposed to describe demand 
as inclined towards expansion, and an especially good indica- 
tion is that sentiment within the industry is on the mend— 
paper producers and distributors are talking more optimistic- 
ally, and expecting more of the future and are expressing 
greater confidence in the market. The feeling exists that the 
worst has been seen; that demand for paper of practically all 
classes is due to increase, and that prices have struck rock 
bottom with everything in favor of a healthy climb of market 
values. 

As a matter of fact, current business in paper is not as 
poor as many have been prone to picture it, judging from 
reports of numerous members of the trade. The chief difficul- 
ty has been, and still is, that profit from paper has been large- 
ly eliminated—not that production and consumption of the 
commodity has fallen to such low extremes. It is perfectly 
true that demand for all kinds of paper has decreased, and 
appreciably so, yet available statistics show that the paper 
mills of the country are operating at relatively good capacity 
in comparison with plants producing many other necessary 
articles. The trouble has been that competition for business 
has forced prices down and down to where paper is being 
manufactured and marketed at no profit to the producer or 
merchant, and of course everyone in the industry consequent- 
ly has had a doleful idea of the situation existing. Newsprint 
mills are producing at approximately 65 per cent of their 
capacity, paperboard mills are operating at about 70 per 
cent of capacity, and book paper mills are said to be manu- 
facturing at higher capacity than either newsprint or board 
plants. Compare these figures with 46 per cent capacity 
operation of steel mills, 50 per cent production of woolen tex- 
tile goods, and 60 per cent output of automobiles and it can 
be seen that the paper industry is in a substantially more 
favorable position from a production standpoint than most 
other manufacturing industries. 

During March, mills in the United States produced a total 
of 468,935 net tons of paper of all kinds, compared with 432,- 
124 tons in identical mills in the preceding month, according 
to the monthly summary compiled by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. The average daily output in March was 13 
per cent below that’ in the same month last year. Shipments 
from mills during March aggregated 468,459 tons, or within 
a few hundred tons of the output in that month, and compar- 
ing with 429,727 tons shipped in February last. Stocks on 
hand at mills at the end of March totaled 279,698 tons, show- 
ing an appreciable decrease contrasted with 294,455 tons a 
month previously. Production of newsprint in March was 
100,590 tons, against 88,788 tons in February; of uncoated 
book paper 78,599 tons, against 76,877 tons; of paperboard 
177,542 tons, against 160,097 tons; of wrapping paper 44,159 
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tons, against 42,342 tons; of bag paper 9,484 tons, against 
10,116 tons; of writing paper 28,372 tons, against 26,013 tons; 
of tissue paper 5,626 tons, against 6,140 tons; of hanging 
paper 3,204 tons, against 3,053 tons; of building paper 4,966 
tons, against 4,617 tons, and of other grades 16,393 tons, 
against 14,081 tons. 

Production of newsprint by United States mills in April 
amounted to 102,450 tons, contrasted with 100,590 tons in 
March and 109,967 tons in April, 1930, according to the News 
Print Service Bureau. Canadian mills produced a total of 
205,838 tons in April, against 187,005 tons in the preceding 
month and 228,048 tons in the same month last year. The 
total North American production reached 332,469 tons in 
April, compared with 312,693 tons in March this year and 
363,077 tons in April a year ago. Newsprint output in the 
United States and Canada during the first four months of 
this year amounted to 1,138,266 tons, compared with 1,292,598 
tons in the corresponding period of 1930. The production this 
year is running below that of the same period in any year 
since 1925. 

Falling in line with the action of Canadian producers, the 
International Paper Company has announced a reduction of 
$5.00 a ton in its price of newsprint, retroactive to January 
1 last. The International’s new price, to prevail from April 
1, 1931, to December 1, 1932, is $57.00 a ton for standard 
newsprint delivered in New York City. This compares with 
a former price of $62.00 delivered. The price schedule made 
public by the company is for a period ending in 1936, and sets 
a maximum price for International Paper newsprint in New 
York City of $62.00 a ton, with an average price of $59.00 a 
ton for the period. 

Reports tell of a comparatively good demand for book 
paper, and it is said that most book paper mills are keeping 
fairly busy. Not only is there a steady and moderately large 
movement against contracts, but transient demand for book 
papers is quite gratifying. Wrapping paper is firmer in price, 
some manufacturers having advanced prices $5.00 a ton, and 
the movement into consuming channels is consistent and 
showing some increase. Tissue paper is rather quiet but 
quotations seem to have settled at a bottom and the tendency, 
if anything, is towards higher levels. Writing paper is mov- 
ing fairly freely in small lots, and the aggregate business 
developing is reported encouraging. It is observed that de- 
mand is running mostly to the cheaper lines, yet a majority 
of writing paper mills are procuring a fair volume of orders. 

Boxboard mills in the East are decidedly busier. Demand 
for board is keeping up to a steady level, and prices are ex- 
hibiting a steadier tone than has been known in some while. 
Eastern mills are quoting $30.00 per ton delivered in New 
York City for plain chip and filled newsboard. 
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Protests of Importers Overruled 

Sixty-eight cases involving importations of foreign paper 
which had been carried to the United States Customs Court 
in protest against rulings of the customs officials, were aban- 
doned by the importers when called for trial in the recent 
session of the court. Of these cases 16 involved imports of 
metal coated or other fancy decorated papers, 37 lithographic 
transfer paper importations closed by a decision of the appel- 
late court. The others involved bristol, paper napkins, flock 
coated, writing, cover, punching and Japanese fancy tissue 
papers. 

At Cincinnati, according to the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry, an importer has abandoned his 
plan to contest the new provisions of the law classifying 
papeteries separately from writing paper, under which pap- 
eteries are dutiable at 40 per cent, writing paper remaining 
at three cents per pound and 15 per cent. 
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Authorize Diamond 





Liquid Chlorine 


in your next budget 


OU will find the sterilizing quality of 

Diamond Liquid Chlorine ideal for 
slime control, as well as a most effective 
bleaching agent in quality paper production. 
It improves beating conditions—assures 
better hydration—a more uniform stock 
flow and an easier and better sheet for- 


mation. This means greater production— 
lower costs. 


The constant uniformity of Diamond Liquid 
Chlorine and its ready availability at all 
times make it particularly advantageous to 
include Diamond in your next budget. Ask 
us to quote on your requirements. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. and Everywhere 
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Papermaking Rags 


There is little or no question that the market for paper- 
making rags is strictly a buyer’s market. Although it is 
true that some grades of rags are in low visible supply, with 
production of such descriptions far under normal and with 
dealers receiving less than usual quantities from clothing 
manufacturing and other producing sources, the fact re- 
mains that demand from paper mills is so restricted that 
buyers have matters much their own way and are encounter- 
ing practically no difficulty covering all their wants in rags, 
and in most instances perhaps at prices in their favor. 

The call for supplies, in fact, is exceedingly slow. Paper- 
makers are purchasing only in very spotty fashion; now and 
then they come into view as buyers but their commitments 
seldom involve other than small quantities, and it is quite 
apparent that buying is being confined to bare requirements, 
and that paper mills are not using anything approaching 
normal amounts of rags. Dealers in a majority of cases 
have grown somewhat discouraged and disgruntled over the 
market condition, and no longer are pressing their wares 
onto an unwilling market, having found through experience 
that pressure to sell avails them nothing in the form of in- 
creased orders because consumers simply will not absorb 
supplies of rags unless obliged by necessity. Prices gener- 
ally are hanging on about previous levels, the tendency be- 
ing downward and such slight changes as have been registered 
being in a lower direction. It is likely that most purchases 
are being negotiated at figures near to the low edges of the 
market’s quotational ranges, indications being that dealers 
are eager for business and that slight concessions in price are 
being granted when to do so means that they secure orders. 

In new cuttings, the grades chiefly sought are No. 1 white 
shirt cuttings, which are bringing about 7 cents a pound f.0o.b. 
shipping points; unbleached muslins, quoted at 7.25 to 7.50 
cents; light silesias, at about 5.25 cents, and O.D. khaki cut- 
tings, at about 4.75 cents per pound. Some scattered sales 
of No. 1 washables have been recorded on a price basis of 
around 3.25 cents at dealers’ points, and bleached canton 
flannels also have moved in certain directions at about 6.50 
cents a pound. Graders and dealers place emphasis on the 
limited quantities of new cuttings coming forward from 
supply sources, and assert that stocks of some grades are so 
low that it would require only a little broadening of consum- 
ing demand to cause market values to appreciate quickly and 
fairly sharply. 

In old rags, prices of roofing stock have eased in spite of a 
relatively good demand for these rags from felt paper manu- 
facturers. Dealers in the East are selling No. 1 domestic 
roofing at about 80 cents per hundred pounds and No. 2 
stock at 55 cents f.o.b. New York, and some sales probably 
have been made under these levels. Slightly higher prices 
prevail in the Middle West. Old whites are in routine call 
only, with mills buying in small volume and refusing to con- 
sider possible future requirements. Repacked No. 1 whites 
are quoted around 4.75 cents a pound f.o.b. New York, and 
No. 2 repacked at 2 to 2.50 cents. Blue cottons are under 
neglect of buyers, and offerings of repacked thirds and blues 
have been recorded at around 1.50 cents a pound and rough 
blues at 90 cents a ‘cwt., f.o.b. dealers’ shipping points. 

All grades of foreign rags are in exceedingly quiet demand, 
and prices are mainly nominal. Importers assert they can- 
not buy abroad at the prices mills in the United States are 
satisfied to grant, and importations are dropping steadily 
notwithstanding that they are down to the lowest level known 
in many years. 

Average quotations f.o.b. shipping points and ex dock New 
York, some of which should be considered as strictly nominal, 
are as follows: 
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New Stock— New York and Chicago 

White shirt: cuttings, No, 1 ......cesesesesese 7.00— 7.50 
Whice shirt cotta, No, 2 vicki cic. icc decconces 4.50— 5.00 
i Re.” I ae ee 3.25— 3.50 
Wend, Ne. 1 sc... Bree eas Hine ee 3.25— 3.50 
Wabienehed wusline 24... iicch tatudksbasease 7.25— 7.50 
Wee: NE os cuss y Chas os Choe cc ekese meen 6.00— 6.25 
Ovenet.. ties, ‘BIRO 2. Sigies 6s «Kise ect cc gee 5.00— 5.25 
pT Peer eee ae 3.00— 3.25 
Canton flannels, bleached ...................- 6.25— 6.50 
Canton flannels, unbleached ................. 5.25— 5.50 
Shee cuttings, DIOROROE © o..6 is cc see wicvacesscnns 5.50— 5.75 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached .................... 4.50— 4.75 
Pe BR PR Se rr ery por rt 5.00— 5.25 
GC. He CI. ob 6 Seis iaccee tea cuneues 4.50— 4.75 
eee RE ND ois a oo 5.0 06 0s vic atind tsseuce 3.75— 4.00 
COREE GUE kc ccuncacatecdeswasvacees's 3.00— 3.25 
CN I ng ak. i ccGapaccctaens tees us 2.75— 3.00 
Linens, No. 1 white, foreign .................. 8.00— 9.00 
ERG SE HEE Zo deccuces sc san anwisnane 3.00- 3.25 

Old Stock— 

Whites, No. 1, repacked ...............-.-005- 4.25— 5.00 
Whites, No. B, WemOted ....cccccssccccccdsces 2.00— 2.50 
po a ere ee 2.00— 2.25 
Weies. WUE GRU 65 oo iw ices os civ iwkaeneins 1.75— 2.00 
Thinds: avd Wines, POG a5 i505 eis 6 oh SF ae vss .90— 1.10 
Thirds and blues, repacked ................ 1.35— 1.65 
Eben 85 5 woinn Vo 0 ea RDC pee ROSES NERO 3.25— 3.50 
Se Prey Crome rere er se 2.75— 3.00 
Goth. GUIPEE,. DOG. A. asc ccs chniccadenns Faces 3.25— 3.50 
Li... kB Or rere 1.10— 1.25 
Roofing, No. 1 (cloth strippings) .............. -T5— .85 
pa EE eee eee aS ere eee oe er .50-— .60 
Linsey garments, foreign .............+..+++- .95— 1.00 
Dark colored cottons, foreign ................ -7T0—  .75 
eS rer te ee ee 2.75— 3.00 
GHrace Temieth, TI oink oc vain coke cccnsc ceegscis 3.00— 3.25 
White RMmeme, SeNGHGR «on. cc ccccstccbocscess. 5.00— 5.50 
2.00— 2.25 


ee 


Light prints, extra foreign 
Rope and Bagging 

Paper manufacturers in some cases are absorbing old bag- 
ging in a fairly steady manner though in small tonnage, 
whereas demand for old rope is very nearly at a standstill. 
Prices of bagging are holding their own and are character- 
ized by moderate steadiness, but it is just about anybody’s 
guess what market values of old rope really are. No. 1 scrap 
bagging is selling around 1.35 cents per pound f.o.b. ship- 
ping points, with slightly higher paid in some instances for 
extra quality packing, while roofing bagging is fetching 55 
cents a hundred pounds or thereabouts, and it is reported 
that some felt mills have granted a substantial premium for 
foreign roofing bagging or up around 70 cents per hundred 
pounds. Old gunny also is favored with fair demand and is 
said to be in low available supply, buyers paying 1.70 cents 
and higher per pound for No. 1 gunny. 

Asking rates on No. 1 old manila rope of domestic origin 
are in the vicinity of 2.25 cents a pound f.o.b. shipping points 
and ex dock American Atlantic ports, but there seems every 
reason to believe that papermakers are buying below this 
price level. The market lacks an established basis of values, 
and just how low rope is available is a matter that only 
buyers can ascertain accurately. 

F.o.b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations 
follow: 

Gunny, No. 1 domestic 
Gunny, No. 1 foreign 


1.65— 1.75 
1.65— 1.75 
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LAND OLAKES 
ae >) CASEIN 


High ag 5 in made under strict laboratory control. Excellent 
solubility. Satisfactory viscosity. Write for sample and quotations. 


LAND O' LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New York City - Chicago - Boston - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Syracuse 





















Maximum Structural 
Strength with. . 
Minimum Weight 










Send for gel 
= AND GAS 
In sizes 6’’ to 24’ in diameter 
and lengths to 40 feet. 
NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sales Offices: New York - Philadelphia - Tulsa - Houston - Ft. Worth 


BUY NO PULP SCREENS _ WOOD TANKS TILE 


Until you’ve seen the Sensation of the 
Palp and Paper Industry 











NEW APMEW PULP SCREEN 


Buy no Pulp Screens until you have seen the NEW 
APMEW PULP SCREENS, built in two sizes. You’ll 
marvel at the downright cleverness of them. You'll be 
amazed at their organized features. You'll want the 
savings in your mill that they are producing for many 
peor, ou’ll so ng pay pons pps | price =— = = : 

or them. Your people you for a better eh smpeny 
product and for effecting unusual savings. en No TANE i pon ° a a agate for Aa 


If you do not know all about the NEW APMEW eee and stocks. We cater 





PULP SCREENS, write now for full information. Stacks, "Stock x Tanke, Acid Storage, Tanks ‘Seal 
See our Condensed on 
AMERICAN PAPER MACHINERY AND ig Paper, And Pulp Mill Catalog. “Ask us « 
Tank Builders Since 1 
ENGINEEING WORKS KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. 














Glens Falls, New York KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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SE, DOR. EN adeenscotusvcuepeececns 1.30— 1.40 
NE I eric nods vin bo CSE EME ba See's 50- .60 
eT by eee Or cae. pee 1.65— 1.75 
PT ee pee pero ere 1.55— 1.65 
Manila rope, No. 1 foreign .................+.. 2.10— 2.25 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic .................- 2.10— 2.25 
NS ok cuss ample ees 0 UCES SER EEN Os 1.50— 1.75 
SU ita. cas webbie « &owepadenenep ays -70— .80 


Old Paper 


The market for old paper is plodding along developing 
little or no feature and showing limited price change. Con- 
suming mills are absorbing some grades in moderate tonnage, 
and exhibiting very restricted interest in offerings of others. 
During recent weeks, the low grades have been in proportion- 
ately better call than the higher-priced descriptions. Mixed 
paper and folded newspapers have moved fairly freely to 
board mills, and slightly advanced prices have figured in 
some transactions, In the East, No. 1 mixed paper is bring- 
ing $4 to $6 a ton f.o.b. shipping points, depending on the 
packing, and folded news $5 to $7 per ton, while slightly 
higher prices prevail in the Middle West. 

Shavings are in spotty demand and tending lower in price. 
New York dealers are reported accepting as low as 2.30 cents 
a pound for No. 1 hard white shavings and 1.90 cents for 
soft white shavings f.o.b. New York, but prices range wel! 
above these levels depending on the quality of the material 
concerned. Book stock is available to mills at 70 to 85 cents 
per hundred pounds for Ne. 1 heavy books at shipping points, 
and No. 1 old kraft paper is selling at 1.05 to 1.10 cents per 
pound at dealers’ points. 

The following quotations f.o.b. shipping points, some of 
which are nominal, are named by leading dealers: 


New York and Chicago 


en I I PE Doo vccccsccvesseces 2.30— 2.80 
Hard white shavings, No. 2 ................-. 2.15— 2.40 
Sr Cain ud 4:6 60 gas wade emanate 1.90— 2.25 
es Ces Ce wks soc e ace Goes os 50- .60 
eS Se eee eee ee Sieee -70— 85 
i ee Me nso ee bb anek eens wah eek 55- .65 
Ey SN es oes hac Beh dt Sobec<Besccessues .65— 1.00 
eS a a ee ee eer eS Se eee 1.05— 1.15 
Se os lec be sian bebas ob Ome O08 1.50— 1.75 
SE UD. os cic ca vcd eel ats bb acdak a 1.60— 1.75 
NE arene See eee Pee 40-— .60 
Pe ss juiwisuagu howd’ aes sabes un .25-— .35 
RIE SPE EE eC -25— .45 
is tise se dic baddest 50- .60 
Se RN ONE «ow ainis ove pbs ccc bss asisee 35— .45 
New corrugated box cuttings ................. 40- .50 
nM h: pnqwns so x bciaebhds 6 oss ouba 20- 35 
RS GSS OE Re See eee (Nominal) 


Pulpwood 


There is limited open-market demand for pulpwood, but 
the movement of supplies from producing sources into con- 
suming channels is keeping up in a steady way against con- 
tracts. Pulp manufacturers evidently are getting by using 
contract shipments without having to enter the market for 
additional lots of wood, and but occasional transactions of a 
current nature are reported. Prices as quoted are adhering 
to approximately previous levels. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The market for mechanical pulp is quiet, and there appears 
to be at least some selling pressure exerted, with the ob- 
vious result prices are none too firm. Consumers are engag- 
ing in very little current purchasing; apparently they have 
all the supply needed coming in on contracts, and seldom find 
it necessary to augment their supplies by spot purchases. 
Moreover, grinding mills are provided with plenty of water 
and are enabled to operate at as large capacity as they see fit, 
ne By is probable that some surplus pulp is now being pro- 

luced. 

Grinders in Canada are reported accepting $23 a ton f.o.b. 
pulp mills for prime groundwood, freshly ground, prices vary- 
ing to some extent depending on the haul to consuming 
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Starch- 


SIMPLE change in the manu- 

facturing process often results 
in a pronounced decrease in cost of 
production. 


Paper Mills use Starch for siz- 
ing to produce better and stronger 
sheets with lower cost of manu- 


facture. 
Our SPECIAL PAPER brand, 
furnished in either Pearl or 


Powdered form for beater-sizing, 
increases strength of sheet and 
gives improved finish. 


Our FOX HEAD brand for top- 
sizing is more economical than all 
glue-size. 


Corn PrRopuctTs REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
Liquid Chlori 


Contract or Spot Delivery 
ultiple 


In tank cars and m 
unit cars. 
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The Murray Double Knot Saw 


of waste. 













ITH the Murray Double Knot Saw, 

two men can cut knots out of 
round or split wood quicker and better 
than a crew of men with hatchets. This ef- 
ficient machine works equally well on 
round or split hemlock, spruce or other 
woods. It cuts the knots out cleanly with- 








out wasting wood. 


The Murray Double Knot Saw is sub- 
stantially built for easy operation and max- 
imum safety. Saws available for ready 
removal. Stands the gaff of the hardest use. 


We will give you a list of satisfied users 
if you would like to investigate. Or write 
us direct for further information and 
prices. 


D. J. MURRAY MFG. CO. 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 








EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT and EXPERT 
TECHNICAL SERVICE 


DOOLEY ACID FILLING SYSTEM. 


BARKER-DOOLEY COOKING PROCESS. E. R. BARKER 
PANZL DIGESTER STRAINER. 79 MILK ST. 


in Chrome Nickel Iron or Bronze 


Satisfaction Guaranteed BOSTON, MASS. 


ZAREMBA 


TWELVE DIFFERENT EVAPORATOR DESIGNS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 
THAT ONE BEST SUITED TO MEET YOUR PARTICULAR CONDITIONS 


AREMBA (OMPANY 


168 Franklin St., Buffalo, U. S. A. 


New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 
ae Representative: R. E. Chase & Co., Tacoma, Washington 
tative: F. F. Mackent 205 West Wacker Drive 
California's Representative: F. W. Kolb, 276 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
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centers and the air dry test. Domestic groundwood is on a 
price level of around $26 per ton at shipping points. 

During March, mills in the United States produced 75,154 
net tons of groundwood, compared with 63,236 tons in the 
preceding month; used 70,383 tons, against 61,514 tons; 
shipped out 1,912 tons, against 1,539 tons, and had stocks 
on hand at the end of March amounting to 48,190 tons, con- 
trasted with 47,779 tons a month before, according to iden- 
tical mill reports to the American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation. 


Chemical Pulp 


A slack market exists for domestic wood pulp. There is, 
of course, a certain amount of routine business transpiring, 
but consumers are little desirous of supplies in addition to 
their contract commitments and are engaging in very limited 
current buying. There have been reports of some exception. 
ally low prices quoted in certain quarters, which are an 
indication that the price situation is anything but favorable 
to sellers of pulp. It is said, for example, that west coast 
bleached sulphite has been offered on the Atlantic seaboard 
down around 2.50 cents a pound, and even less, ex dock. 
Bleached soda pulp has eased off to where supplies are re- 
ported available at 3 cents and lower per pound delivered 
paper mills. News grade unbleached sulphite is about 2.25 
cents a pound f.o.b. producing mills, and book grade un- 
bleached sulphite is reported available at 2.50 cents and less 
at pulp plants. 

Production of chemical pulp in the United States in March 
totaled 105,277 net tons, contrasted with 106,651 tons pro- 
duced by identical mills in February, according to American 
Paper and Pulp Association statistics. Stocks at producing 
plants at the end of March were 22,273 tons, against 23,212 
tons a month earlier. 

Quotations f.o.b. pulp mills are as follows: 


I MED von venadcasitapss acces cevaue 2.50— 4.75 
Sy EE; SO ois od cn siebe ae seseuses 2.40— 2.65 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong (news grade) 2.15— 2.35 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book .............. 2.25— 2.50 
Soda pulp bleached (delivered) ............... 2.90— 3.15 
Mitscherlich, unbleached .........ccccccccsees 2.75— 3.00 
SEE 6 ng GECA cea bab dot as sods oe easns és 1.80- 2.75 
meaetinen, waned ooo iianccd fees i coke se (Nominal) 


Chemical 


Routine demand principally is noted for papermaking 
chemicals. Quoted prices are generally maintained, however, 
and producers are adopting a waiting attitude. Casein is 
reported obtainable from 7.50 cents a pound for the domestic 
standard ground upward, and bleaching powder adheres to 
a quotable range of 2 to 2.35 cents per pound, in drums f.o.b. 
works. Solid caustic soda is stationary in price at 2.50 cents 
a pound f.o.b. works, and soda ash prices are unaltered on a 
basis of 1.15 cents a pound for the 58 per cent light product 
packed in bags, at shipping points. 

Average quotations are as follows: 


A, UD. GOMOD cs caaTaR tec vc 6 0c chee © 3.50— 3.75 
ES, GENE. Sos cb Ge es see vedoevennes 3.75— 4.00 
8” Be SO See Pr 3.75— 4.00 


Se cic e ead dee wneebousen yews 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) ................ 18.00-20.00 
RE ee er re 
Caustic soda, solid, spot delivery .............. 
China clay, domestic washed ................-- . 
i Mn. cogshacebcsggeee ts Ghee wes 13.00-21.00 
a. lids bed So bGeeaadlnnkes vObiee 
EY oo ccc. coc Wauuee eeu tines «avGue vabice 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags) ............ 
Starch papermakers’, in bags ................ 
COED So cic wemaais b ice ead y'9s SBCs it ees 60 4 16.00-—18.00 





At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the General 
Refractories Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Burrows Sloan was 
elected chairman of the board, John R. Sproul was elected 
president, E. A. McKelvy was elected vice-president and 
Roger A. Hitchine was elected secretary and treasurer. All 
of the other officers of the company were reappointed. 





AWRENCE 
cenruruaa. PUMPS 


A 28 


heavier, more rugged 
pump clear through 


From suction end to discharge you will find 
LAWRENCE “VORTEX” PUMPS built to stand 
up under the severe conditions of the paper indus- 
try. Compare it, part for part, with pumps you 
have used in the past. Unless you are already a 
LAWRENCE “VORTEX” user, you will be strong- 
ly impressed by the fact that each part is heavier, 
more rugged, and is designed and built equal to 
the job in your plant. A pump for every purpose, 
for pumping any liquid—pulp stock, white water, 
acids, etc. 











Write for Bulletins. 


LAWRENCE PUMP & ENGINE CO. 
P. O. Box 70 LAWRENCE, MASS. 














STANDARD BLEACHING POWDER 


Liquid Chlorine 
Single Unit Tank Cars Multi-Unit Tank Cars 
150-Lb.Cylinders (1-Ton Containers) 
Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 
Natrona Porous Alum 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 


FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 
E. F. RUSS COMP 


Atlantic Avenue 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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OF CREDIT” 
coOoODWiItt 


In every line of the 
world’s work there are names, signs, 
trademarks which signify supremacy. 





In the field of Protective Papers, these let- 
ters have won high place. They give each 
industry the right to protect its product 
and are an important factor in building 
good will which is the life of trade. 


To every manufacturer of Paper, in every 
field, it is an inspiration to realize the vital 
place his product holds in modern civili- 
zation. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO . - MICHIGAN 











2 
Color 


Envelope and Bag 
Rotary Printing Press 
Attaches directly to the de- 
livery end of bag or envelope 
machine— 

Product automatically count- 
ed and marked. Details on 
request. 


PAPER CONVERTING MACHINE CO. 
GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 




















PAPER CUTTERS 


Single—Duplex—Diagonal 
cas 


CUTTER KNIVES 
PATENT TOP SLITTERS 


ow 


HAMBLET MACHINE Co. 
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Writing— 
oe un nas cheng t Remade ta anbnen 16— 40 
WES SRIDMES. on. cree ccccccccccreccsceuiccwsioee 7— 30 
CE TE ann bgt c cc cccccccc qanecsdectuwevenas 15— 40 
SEE WEEE Baw o cendcocsesacncemecnsGenwene’ 7- 30 
Ledger— 
I as can dc csuuseudsnwetaaddGossqn chur dces 16— 40 
EE. coc ccc cds bee ds. 5 oeen ereahantavass 10— 30 
IR og voc 0 b00es0nesds 4 ebhsscboneects 10— 30 
CE GONE nob Had oo deh c dish cd ccccs Gee uae edhe oasd 15— 40 
Bond— 
CEM Con cocks band dabooseehnade degrees 16— 40 
SE POE. 0.0.c 000 ass cvdissnusektcas Sobes kesh 7-— 30 
Sy MD ohocschesedsvacswennen das saeeree 7T- 30 
M/s ecu cstbcesusstonnselapesdbebaveees 15- 40 
Book— 
DM | 6 ic a céwiocnsuodth pe tnewtssss 5.50— 8.00 
Te Sree rece reer ore re eae 5.25— 8.00 
EE SNE 6 voce bacdgsdsnedic gee Wwedeeiacses 5.25-— 8.00 
rr OE os ccc eces cddbdsecocceees 7.00-11.00 
RI, Ms Wa) onc oooh eC ¥s FERRE bale Ge the o Sa 7.50—12.00 
Newsprint— 
Rolls, contract, per ton, delivered NewYork ... 57.00- 
Rolls, transient, per ton, delivered New York .. 57.00— 
Sheets, per ton, delivered New York .......... 62.00- 
Sideruns, per ton, delivered New York ........ 42.00—46.00 
Cover stock— 
Cte, Gee 0 os cccabs 0 banda cuswcciicesd —10.25 
COOROE, GI ak cea as tn SonkindS Oe 604 dAnee -10.15 
Tissue— 
DE: SWE ie Gis 00s oc ccccpigs Ue vOuks .65-— .70 
es STs inn von cccescvenssocetin .60-— .70 
A EE, 6.4 vis de 60 eSerdc0e ae baw See .60— .70 
EE ae eth eae Cee aces pak 5 chk bake aed kee -75— .85 
Wrapping— 
OR a re ee ere ee ene rye 4.50-— 5.25 
Bh, We Ds nad ode b cium tale cub nod alle ssc dibs «te 3.50-— 4.00 
i es, ces crn beets shan ahbeheetene an 3.50-— 4.00 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
SE OD. dcx bind eelichessveded sdsnesouenau 35.00—40.00 
NG Beh nd aide ead db ee ne aeadstek es ees enues 40.00—45.00 
TN. 6 tei'n dn 0a 6-6 th eel ae a ae eave 30.00-32.50 
MD, can ous died dvb Reareeais den 47.50—50.00 
ere Cee re re 42.50-45.00 
ES FI? has nh ik boa bce ed oe Oa es ee 65.00—70.00 





Receivership for Dard Hunter Associates 


Acting on the application of the National City Bank, 
through James A. Stevenson, Jr., of Shearman and Sterling, 
counsel for the bank, Judge Hincks of the United States Dis- 
trict Court at New Haven, Conn., appointed Messrs. Ten 
Eyck R. Beardsley and Harry A. Beach, receivers in equity 
for Dard Hunter Associates on May 15, 1931. 

This is a friendly receivership designed to enable the com- 
pany to work out its financing problem in the most economical 
way. Mr. Beach has been secretary of the corporation since 
the beginning and Mr. Beardsley is a New York lawyer of 
practical experience in matters of real estate and papermak- 
ing. The mill of the corporation at Lime Rock, Conn.—the 


only mill in the United States where handmade paper is pro- 
duced—has during the past 12 months gone through the ex- 
perimental development necessary in the making of a new 
product in this country. An all rag sheet of exceptionally 
high quality, which has met with the enthusiastic approval 
of printers, etchers and other special users, has been pro- 
duced, and orders now on hand and in sight are expected to 
insure continued operation. 

The master vatman at the Lime Rock mill is Robert Rob- 
ertson, brought up in the highest traditions of English hand- 
made papermaking, assisted by his sons, Thomas and Regi- 
nald, while the drying and finishing of the paper is under the 
direction of John King who has successfully mastered this 
difficult technique. 








Dorr-Oliver Consolidation 


John Van Nostrand Dorr and Edwin Letts Oliver have an- 
nounced a union of the businesses and assets of The Dorr 
Company, New York, and Oliver United Filters Inc., San 
Francisco. This union was brought about on June 1 by the 
formation of a new company, to be known as Dorr-Oliver 
Corporation, under the joint management of Messrs. Dorr 
and Oliver. 

Dorr-Oliver Corporation will function through its two, 
wholly-owned operating units, a new Dorr Company Inc., and 
a new Oliver United Filters Inc. Mr. Dorr and Mr. Oliver 
will head their respective companies and with the aid of their 
present executive and technical staffs, will continue on behalf 
of Dorr-Oliver Corporation, the businesses which they have 
individually initiated, organized and expanded so successfully 
in the past. 

The businesses of the two uniting companies are of long 
standing and complementary. The Dorr Company occupies 
a leading position in the fields of agitation, classification and 
sedimentation through its equipment, built up around the 
original inventions of its founder, Mr. John V. N. Dorr; and 
the Oliver United Filters Inc. occupies a similar position in 
the field of filtration through the inventions of Edwin L. Oliver 
and E. J. Sweetland. The union should, therefore, make it 
possible to offer to industry a more complete line of equip- 
ment and engineering service than either company could hope 
to offer individually. 

The growth and success of The Dorr and the Oliver United 
businesses have been due, to a great extent, to constructive 
policies of constant development and research, and a broad- 
ening of fields of usefulness in anticipation of the constantly 
changing needs of the basic industries which they serve. Their 
fields are related so closely from a technical standpoint, that 
the joint use of technical information and the carrying on of 
joint research and development is expected to result in more 
effective development and improvement of the equipment and 
processes which they have contributed to industry. 

Both companies have built up technical staffs and manufac- 
turing facilities at strategic locations throughout the world 
for the carrying on of their businesses which have grown to 
international proportions. The common use of these estab- 
lished facilities should give fuller, prompter and more ef- 
ficient service to clients. 

The two companies have frequently co-operated on the 
same projects, and, in many instances, the equipment of both 
is used at different stages of operation in the same plant. 
The founders of both companies have enjoyed a friendship 
extending over almost a quarter of a century and the long 
acquaintance of many members of the staffs has prepared 
them for effective co-operative effort. 

Under the union of interest now effected, there will be pre- 
served to clients the close relations which they now enjoy 
with the respective staffs of the old organizations. 
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CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 
Kellner-Partington ae pag oe Ltd. 


orway—Edsvalla, Sweden 


rg 
Hallein and Villach, Austria 
; UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
Cellulosefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 
Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 
Svané Aktiebolag, Svané, Sweden 
Aktieselskabet er Cellulosefabrik, Greaker Norway 
KRAFT PULP 
Nensjé Cellulosa A.—B., Spriingsviken, Sweden 
Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 
Munksunds Aktiebolag, Munksund, Sweden 
Kalix Traindustri Aktiebolag, Vanafjarden, Sweden 


Selling Agents J. ANDERSEN & CO., 21 East 40th Street, New York 








Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board 


J. & J. Rogers Co. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. 





WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


CANADIAN KRAFT, LTD. 
THREE RIVERS, CANADA 


Seagull Bleached Soda Pulp 


Canadian Cellulose Co. 
Cornwall, Ont., Canada 


Selling Agents THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 














“T>. QUALITY PULPS 
| 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 





“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 














“HURUM SPECIAL” 





are Extra Strong Kraft 
hi “BAMBLE” 








BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 
The Borregaard Company 
Incorporated 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 





eo 

















The TRIMBEY “SENIOR” 


— 57 SCREENS — 


Manufactured and Shipped in the 
9 Months from July, 1930, to April, 1931 


AGAIN WE REPEAT: 


We Will— 
Install on Trial, in ANY Mill, on ANY 
Kind of Pulp, for Comparative Tests 
Against ANY Centrifugal Screen. 


And—Cheerfully Abide by the Results. 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Also “Made in Canada” 


WEIGHT REGULATORS CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
METERING SYSTEMS 
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+ EXPORTS + 

In point of total value, exportations of paper and paper 
products from the United States scored an increase in March 
over the preceding month but were below the shipments in 
the similar month last year, according to official statistics 
compiled and issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
in Washington. Exports during March reached a value of 
$2,090,714, contrastted with $1,809,857 in February this year 
and $2,860,734 in March a year ago. Exports of paper from 
the United States in the first quarter of this year aggregated 
in value $5,951,183, compared with $8,622,495 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1930, registering an appreciable decrease. 

Exports of newsprint in March last amounted to 1,242,305 
pounds of a deciared value of $44,550, against 1,786,199 pounds 
of a value of $59,942 in the month before, and 1,627,016 
pounds of a value of $78,187 in March last year. Uncoated 
book paper exports in March were 1,674,746 pounds, valued 
at $109,963, compared with 3,403,557 pounds of a value of 
$215,776 in the similar month in 1930, while wrapping paper 
exports tutaled 2,183,287 pounds of a value of $156,632 in 
March, contrasted with 3,848,278 pounds of a value of $277,- 
196 in the same month a year ago. Writing paper exports 
during March were valued at $120,308, against $199,439 in 
the same month last year; tissue paper shipments were val- 
ued at $38,206, against $96,410, and sheathing and building 
paper exports reached a value of $59,824, against $57,618. 
Exports of paper boxes and cartons were valued at $72,683 in 
March, centrasted with $149,601 last year, while exports of 
paper bags increased from $70,580 in March a year ago to 
$99,125 in the similar month this year. 

Boxboard exports from the U. S. in March were valued at 
$141,431, showing an increase over shipments of a value of 
$103,654 in the same month of 1930, and exports of other 
paperboard were valued at $108,780 in March, against $124,- 
711 a year ago. 








+ IMPORTS * 





Wood Pulp 


Not in a long time have paper manufacturers evinced so 
little interest in imported wood pulp as at present. New York 
pulp importers and agents say that, aside from a certain 
amount of routine demand, the market is virtually at a stand- 
still, with consumers not only displaying a lack of desire for 
supplies but in frequent instances requesting that deliveries 
against orders placed sometime ago be deferred. Signs are 
that most paper and board mills have all the pulp required 
under prevailing market circumstances, and only in irregular 
cases are they buying additional pulp. The probabilities are, 
it is stated, that sales of fair-sized tonnage could be en- 
gineered at current prices for shipment from primary sources 
abroad next year, but European producers are not willing to 
make commitments so far ahead at present market rates. 

Prices have recorded no further changes of much conse- 
quence, yet such revisions as have been noted have been in a 
downward direction. In other words, the tone of the market 
is still easy, and some classes of foreign pulp have moved a 
little lower, although it would seem as if prices have about 
struck bottom with producers putting up greater resistance 
to any cheaper levels. The pulp mill lockout in Norway is a 
factor which probably will in time have considerable influence 
on the market, since a large tonnage of pulp is being elimi- 


nated by the shutdown of producing plants in that country. 
Also, mills almost throughout Europe continue to adhere to 
their agreement to cut sulphite production 15 per cent, which 
is removing more pulp from the market. Some in the trade 
express the opinion that once consumption in the United 
States and elsewhere increases and demand revives to nearer 
normal volume, prices of pulp will rise quickly. It is con- 
tended, at any rate, that the statistical position of the market 
is becoming stronger all the time, and that all that is needed 
to put an entirely different complexion on the situation is 
larger demand. 

Strong prime unbleached sulphite is reported available at 
2 cents per pound upwards ex dock American Atlantic ports, 
with some mill brands held at 2.20 and 2.25 cents and higher. 
Prime easy bleaching sulphite is around 2.30 cents on the 
dock, bleached sulphite of prime grade is quoted on a wide 
range of from 2.60 cents up to 4 cents and more. Generally, 
Scandinavian kraft pulp of prime quality is quoted at 1.50 to 
1.60 cents a pound ex dock, but there have been reports of 
purchases down to 1.40 cents. Foreign groundwood is on a 
price level of $26 to $27 per short ton ex dock Atlantic sea- 
board for either dry or moist groundwood. 

Importations of chemical wood pulp into the United States 
during March registered a sharp decrease as compared with 
the preceding month’s receipts, totaling 72,946 long tons of 
all grades of chemical, of a declared value of $3,952,466, ac- 
cording to official statistics issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. These imports compared with 100,921 tons of 
a value of $4,785,302 in February this year, and 91,181 tons 
of a value of $5,422,245 in March a year ago. The March 
imports were smaller than in any month all during last year, 
and fell to the lowest level seen in a long time. 

Imports of groundwood in March were 13,082 long tons, 
valued at $303,962, against 13,979 tons of a value of $380,338 
in the preceding month, and 24,161 tons of a value of $708,- 
416 in the similar month in 1930. Groundwood imports during 
the first quarter of the current year totaled 39,913 tons, val- 
ued at $1,024,920, contrasted with 84,454 tons of a value of 
$2,413,335 in the same period last year. 

Current market quotations ex dock New York, and receipts 
at the port of New York during May, 1931, these data being 
taken from manifests of vessels reaching that port last 
month, follow: 


PRenched: subs: tee. 2 0 bois vec nk vba cnetn 2.60— 4.25 
Unbleached sulphite, strong No. 1 ............ 2.00— 2.25 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2 ..................- 1.90— 2.10 
Easy bleaching sulphite ................-eee0- 2.25— 2.40 
Mitscherlich, unbleached, genuine ............ 2.60— 2.80 
Mitscherlich, unbleached, ordinary ............. 2.10— 2.25 
Kraft, stent - Gene | sain vatiecnss 5c spunea 1.50— 1.75 
Groundwood, per ton (dry) .............-ee5. 26.00-—27.00 


150 bis. from Oslo and 1,048 Gothenburg; 


E. M. Sergeant Co., 
from Rotterdam and 1,866 Hamburg; 


Castle & Overton, 299 bls. 
A. P. W. Paper Co., 9,255 bls. groundwood from Sheet Harbor, N. 
S.; Guaranty Trust Co., 357 bis. from Gothenburg; Russel McCand- 
less, 900 bls. from Gothenburg; Lagerloef Trading Cc., 5,357 bis. 
from Hango and 930 Helsingfors; M. Gottesman & Co., 1,050 bis. 
from Gothenburg; J. Anderson & Co., 375 bis. from Gothenburg; 
Parsons & Whittemore, 360 bls. from Gothenburg; Brown Bros. & 
Co., 1,375 bls. from Sundsvall and 225 Hamburg; Stora Kop) re 
Corp., 1,025 bls. from Skutskar; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., bis. 
from Gefie; E. J. Keller Co., 693 bls. from Hamburg; Order, 280 
bls. from Bremen and 1,060 Hamburg. 


Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking rags into the United States in 
March last amounted to 13,290,740 pounds, valued at $152,534, 
comparing with 5,606,687 pounds of a value of $69,354 in the 
preceding month, and 33,066,196 pounds of a value of $693,- 
327 in the similar month last year, according to official figures 
compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce. Imports of 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bidg., Portland, Ore. 








FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


414 Duck Mill Road, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


TRIUNE and MULTIPLE PLY 


CANVAS DRYER FELTS 


OUR NEW 300-INCH LOOM 
WHICH IS MAKING A over { 
FELT 288 INCHES IN WIDTH 


Fine Faced “English Woven” Felts for Fine Papers in 
Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 inches to 288 Inches in Width. 
ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 
TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large production 
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other paper stock were, 9,095,148 pounds, valued at $149,094, 
in March, against 11,138,611 pounds of a value of $131,245 in 
February this year, and 23,390,322 pounds of a value of $328,- 
664 in March, 1930. 

Importations of rags and other paper stock last month 
were comparatively small, judging from receipts through the 
port of New York. Arrivals at that port in May, these data 
being taken from manifests of steamers reaching New York 
during the month and therefore unofficial, were as follows: 

Olid Rope—Brown Bros. & Co., 62 coils; International Purchasing 


Co., 308 coils; Amtorg Trading Corp., 94 bls.; Tupman & Thurlow, 
7 bis.; Chemical Bank & Trust Co., ‘61 bis. and 14 coils; Order, 52 
bls. 

















t frm tren nme meee 











Old Bagging—Irving Trust Co., 154 bls.; International Trust Co., 
70 bis.; Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co., 620 bls.; Victor 
Galaup, Inc., 49 bls.; Castle & Overton, 56 bis.; Bank of New York 
& Trust Co., 250 bis.; E. Butterworth & Co., 44 bis.; E. J. Keller 
Co., 245 bis.; Order, 92 bls. ; 

Rags—Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 19 bis.; E. J. Keller Co., 165 bls.: —- Ate: 
Delia Waste Products Co., 5 bis.; Gaccione Bros. & Co., 4 bis.; J. | 
Reiss & Co., 18 blis.; Castle & Overton, 396 bis.; J. B. Woodruff, 
20 bis.; J. M. Jaffe, 3 bis.; Victor Galaup, Inc., 12 bls.; Jaffe Prod- 
ucts Co., 4 bis.; International Trust Co., 33 bis.; National City 
Bank, 173 bls.; Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 108 bis.; New York 
Trust Co., 48 bls.; Irving Trust Co., 29 bls.; Bank of New York & 
Trust Co., 115 bls.; Brown Bros. & Co., 37 bis.; Amtorg Trading 
Corp., 921 bls.; Order, 229 bis. 

Miscellaneous Paper Stock—S. Birkenstein & Sons, 334 bls.; J. 
Cohen & Son, 18 bls.; Baring Bros. & Co., 57 blis.; Darmstadt, Scott 
& Courtney, 169 bis.; Ralli Brothers, 68 blis.; T. D. Downing & Co., 
89 bls.; Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co., 169 bls.; Castle & 
Overton, 427 bis.; Order, 153 bis. 


Paper 


The United States imported paper to the value of $10,732,- 
305 during the month of March last, compared with imports 
of a value of $9,871,476 in the preceding month, and $12,410,- 
732 in the same month last year, according to official U. S. QU TION WATER . ELEVATION. 
Department of Commerce statistics. Imports in the first ‘ 
quarter of this year reached a total value of $31,523,391, con- 
trasted with receipts valued at $36,128,493 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. 

Paper imports last month were rather light, taking arrivals 
at the port of New York as a criterion. Receipts of all kinds 
of paper at that port during May, these data being taken n Cc e s et 
from manifests of arriving vessels and therefore unofficial, 
were as follows: 














Printing;-E. Dietzgen & Co., 111 cs. from Rotterdam and 12 cs. —" TE 
Hamburg; P. C. Zuhilke, 27 cs. from Antwerp; Perkins-Goodwin e THYLE CONSIS NCY 
Co., 514 reels from Bremen and 949 reels Hamburg; C. Steiner, 26 CONTROL UNIT will give you 
es. from Bremen; A. 8S. Zabriskie, 45 reels from Hamburg; Keuffel 
& Esser Co., 21 rolls from Hamburg; Bank of Montreal, 9,843 rolls UNIFORM STOCK through auto- 
from Liverpool, N. 8S. and 5,778 rolls from Corner Brock, Mw. F.3 " x a 
Guaranty Trust Co., 55 bls. from Hamburg; International Paper matic and continuous regulation of 
Co., 4,202 rolls from Dalhousie, N. B.; Lunham & Reeve, 54 rolls ° ° ° 
from Gothenburg and 310 reels Hango; Stora Kopparberg Corp., stock consistency with a maximum 
55 reels from Gothenburg; Jay Madden Corp., 673 rolls from Helsing- 
fors; Panama-Pacific Line, 24 reels from London; Martin & Bech- tolerance of .18 of 1%. 


told, 25 cs. from Hamburg; Oxford University Press, 2 cs. from 
Liverpool; Order, 705 reels and 101 bis. from Bremen 704 reels 


Hamburg and 113 bls. Gothenburg. Designed for continuous service, 
Wrapping—Sylvania Industrial Corp., 11 cs. from Antwerp; S. . 
Stern Stiner, 8 bls. from London; Standard Products Corp., 14 rolls and once set for a predetermined 
and 4 cs. from Antwerp; F. L. Kraemer & Co., 146 bis. from Gothen- . : ° 
burg; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 12 bis. from Gothenburg; Walker consistency, it requires no further 
Goulard Plehn Co., 36 bls. from Gothenburg; Borregaard Co., 367 . ° h ° f l 
reels and Ey bls. from Gothenburg: c. Steiner, 20 cs. from Hamburg; attention with exception of replen- 
At lee 5 a & ~ . . . . 
SO ne eee Se oe ee ee ishing oil in lubricator twice a day. 


Cigarette—Standard Products Corp., 224 cs. from Havre; L. C. 
Dever, 2 cs. from Trieste; Champagne Paper Corp., 248 cs. from 


Havre; G. A. Henshaw & Son, 22 cs. from Havre; De Mauduit Paper o's 

Corp., 250 cs. from Havre and 1,009 cs. St. Nazaire; American To- It is installed by your own en- 

bacco Co., 900 cs. from Bordeaux; Order, 10 cs. from Marseilles . “ l h 

and 10 cs. Genoa. gimeers; no structural changes 
Writing—Distinctive Writing Paper Co., 9 cs. from Havre; Gui- req ired: i x 

bont Freres & Co., 6 cs. from Havre; J. Horne, 3 cs, from Havre; ‘ 21 ’ only a tee or cross in ad 

Po a 4 hae ges ory gt = ; ‘em sd dition to the unit itself and a few 

iter—H. eeve Ange 0., cs. from ndon an cs. e 

Southampton; C. Sleicher & Scholl Co., 20 cs. from Hamburg; J. hours suffice to complete the in- 

Manheimer, 132 bls. from Southampton; A. Giese & Son, 62 bis. lla : 

from Southampton and 2 cs. Hamburg; E. Fougera & Co., 46 cs. stallation. 


from Southampton; C. G. Euler, 25 bis. from Bordeaux; American 
Express Co., 40 bls. from Bordeaux; Order, 3 cs. from Marseilles. 


Tissue—Parsons & Whittemore, 2 cs. from Liverpool; W. J. 


Byrnes & Co., 9 cs. from Southampton; F. C. Strype, 23 cs. from 
Hamburg; R. F. Downing & Co., 2 cs. from Havre; F. B. Vande- Th Machin 
grift & Co., 15 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 27 cs. from Genoa and 23 ery y 
cs. Marseilles. 
Drawing—Keuffel & Esser Co., 69 cs. from Hamburg and 4 cs. “Specializing in Pulp Control” 
London; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 10 cs. from London; G. Haas, 5 cs. 
from London. 514 Bryant St. San Francisco, Cal. 
Ph 9g - - Shipping Co., Legh a gz -h -y'F ~ttoeag 8 Co. + 
merica, es. from Antwerp; J. H. roeder nking Corp., 
cs. from Bremen; J. J. Gavin & Co., 6 cs. from Southampton. Exclusive Agents for the Empire of Japan 
Hanging—F. J. Emmerich & Co., 9 bis. from Liverpool; A. C. American Trading Co., Ltd. 


Dodman Jr., Inc., 5 bis. from Liverpool; R. F. Downing & Co., 2 
bls. from London, 31 bis. Kobe and 7 cs. Southampton; Bush Serv- 
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A combination of the RYTHER CHIP SCREEN and THE WOOD IDEAL CHIP 
BREAKER, inserted under the Chipper Hood insures an ideal combination for 
large capacity and perfectly separated chips, thoroughly dusted and in perfect 
condition for delivering to the chip screens. Send for bulletins 528 and 126 for 


full description. 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND CO., 








PARREL-BIRMINGHAM 


40 State St., Ansonia, Conn. 





PAPER MACHINERY 


CALENDERS: Board Creping Rolls 
CALENDERS: Paper Plater Rolls 
CALIPERS: Roll Cutting Machines 
GRINDING MACHINES: Roll Paraffining and Waxing 
PRESSES: Hydraulic Machines 
Calender Roll Recovering Saturating Machines 
Pulp Dehydrating Silicating Machines 


ROLLS: Chilled Iron, Dry Miscellaneous Special 


Sand, Gray Iron, Alloy Iron, wae 
Steel TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
For: Calender Stacks ERY 


Board Calenders 
Super-Calenders 
Glassine Calenders 
Friction Rolls 
Breaker Rolls 
Smoothing Rolls 


Gears, Cut: Spur, Single and 
Double Helical (Farrel- 
Sykes Continuous Tooth 
Type) 

Speed Reduction Units 
(Farrel-Sykes) 





See PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOG 
or LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY — 1931 


Farrel Two-Wheel Grinding Machines with swing rest 
and cam-type crowning device always produce an abso- 
lutely accurate and correct shape; noted for extreme 
accuracy, especially on 
long paper calender 
rolls. List of installa- 
tions on request, with 
prices and _ specifica- 
tions. 





NEW RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION ARE 





MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES 











Featuring: Low Price—Low Power—Low Maintenance— 
Chip Size Control—Roller Bearings. Spout opening 
10%4”x11”". Capacity 1 to 2 tons per hour. 

Other nae a a and Shredders with spout openings up to 
54” wide. 





MITTS AND MERRILL 
1013 Tilden St. SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Builders of Machinery since 1854 
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ice Corp., 6 bls. from London; Guaranty Trust Co., 11 cs. from 
Hamburg; S. Stern Stiner, 2 bis. from Bremen; J. E. Bernard & 
Co., 3 bis. from Southampton. 

Board—Colmar Paper Corp., 9 cs. from Antwerp; H. Fuchs & Son, 
267 bls. from Gothenburg; Saentis, Inc., 63 cs. from Rotterdam; 
American Express Co., 190 cs. from Hamburg; Windsor & Newton, 
3 es. from London; Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 276 reels from 
Bremen; Lagerloef Trading Co., 287 bis. from Hango; Progressive 
Fibre Specialty Co., 11 bls. from Gothenburg; Chatham & Phenix 
National Bank, 21 bls. from Gothenburg; Houbigant, Inc., 4 cs. 
from Havre; Order, 22 rolls and 6 cs. from Rotterdam and 78 bis. 
Hamburg. 

Miscellaneous—J. Beckhardt & Co., 7 cs. from Rotterdam; Japa- 
nese Import & Export Co., 9 cs. from Kobe; Borden & Riley Paper 
Co., 15 cs. from Antwerp; Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 40 cs. 
from Bremen, 105 cs. Hamburg and 13 cs. Havre; Reitman, Pilcer 
& Co., 2 cs. from Bremen; S. Gilbert, 2 cs. from Bremen; Kaplan 
Bros., 8 cs. from Bremen; Kupfer Bros. Co., 4 cs. from Hamburg; 
Bank of America, 5 cs. from Hamburg; Whiting-Patterson Co., 2 
cs. from Southampton; Winter, Wolff & Co., 80 cs. from Antwerp; 
Frey Bros., 4 cs. from Rotterdam; Keller-Dorian Paper Co., 37 
es. from Havre; Coenca-Morrison Co., 7 cs. from Havre; D. F. 
Young, 21 cs. from Bremen; F. Murray Hill, Inc., 2 cs. from Bremen; 
Dingelstedt & Co., 10 cs. from Rotterdam; Heemsoth & Basse, 15 
bis. from Rotterdam; C. Bruening, 43 reels from Rotterdam; Iwai 
& Co., 22 cs. from Kobe; H. Pollak, 36 cs. from Kobe; Japan Paper 
Co., 4 cs. from Southampton, 28 cs. Kobe, 4 cs. Havre and 39 cs. 
Trieste; S. F. Berliner, 7 cs. from Kobe; W. A. Foster, 4 cs. from 
London; Manufacturers Trust Co., 45 bis. from Antwerp; B. F. 
Drakenfeld & Co., 107 cs. from Liverpool; Johns-Manville Inter- 
national Corp., 450 rolls from Shanghai; Gerhard & Hey, 6 pkgs. 
from Havre; Bendix Paper Co., 5 cs. from Hamburg; J. J. Shore 
& Co., 20 cs. from Hamburg; Corn Exchange Bank, 28 cs. from 
Kobe; International Forwarding Co., 11 cs. from Hamburg and 9 
es. Antwerp; Hudson Forwarding Co., 3 cs. from Havre; Bush 
Service Corp., 3 cs. from Bremen, 6 cs. London and 2 cs. Havre; 
Globe Shipping Co., 18 cs. from Rotterdam, 2 cs. Antwerp and 5 
bls. Hamburg; Phoenix Shipping Co., 16 cs. Rotterdam and 74 cs. 
Hamburg; American Express Co., 272 cs. from Bremen. 





¢ ENGLAND ° 








Duty on Wrapping Paper Removed 


The matter of moment in British paper trade circles is the 
passing of the wrapping paper duty, for on the 31st of April 
the period of five years for which the duty on wrapping 
papers was imposed came to an end. Paper of every possible 
kind is now imported into this country free of duty. It is 
estimated that this action of the Government in lifting, or 
rather failing to re-impose, the tariff on wrapping papers 
will cause both hardship and confusion in many quarters. The 
makers of this particular class of paper will be particularly 
hard hit, and large numbers of workers in wrapping paper 
mills, many of which had got into their stride and were be- 
ginning to feel the benefit of the duty, will shortly be thrown 
out of employment. 

From 1922 to 1926 employees in wrapping mills declined in 
numbers from 6,200 to 4,350; but since the imposition of the 
duty there has been steady progress, and the number of 
workers has been increased by at least 1,000. In fact, things 
have been more prosperous in the wrapping section during 
the last few years than in other sections of the trade, several 
of which have been experiencing a particularly slack time. 
The output last year was 50,000 tons more than it was in 
1925, while the imports were 48,000 tons less. Instead of the 
increased prices foretold by the critics of the tariff, the Brit- 
ish mills by reason of greatly increased orders and conse- 
quent economy in production were able to reduce prices. As 
the British prices fell, the foreign makers reduced their prices, 
and the foreign kraft is now 40 per cent less than it was 
before the duty was put on, whereas greaseproofs which are 
not subject to duty have come down only 25 per cent. The 
foreign makers admit that for sometime they have been sell- 
ing below cost in order to maintain their hold on the British 
market. 

Many tons of paper are reported to have been lying for 
weeks in the warehouses of Continental mills awaiting deliv- 
ery instructions as soon as the decision of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to the wrapping paper duty was made 
known, and as soon as this accumulation of stock has been 
reduced by sale it is expected that prices for the foreign paper 
will begin to rise. One trade specialist reviewing the situ- 
ation, says: “It is difficult for the ordinary individual to see 
to whom, other than to the foreign papermakers and their 
agents, benefit will eventually come from the withdrawal of 
the duty. The Government will lose £600,000 per year in duty, 
the papermakers will lose a big share of their business, the 








A complete line including 
endless felts up to 86 feet 
in length. Unusual ability 
to remove water and do it 
fast. Several extra days 
service before being dis- 
carded as proven by recent 
comparative mill tests. 


Describe your felting con- 
ditions and we will supply 
the felt to meet them. 








Send that next order to 
Orr. 








The ORR FELT 
& BLANKET CO. 


Piqua, Ohio 
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washed stay clean Pneu- Triple 
longer. Shut downs are less — —_ 
frequent . . . wear and tear se 
are reduced. vous Winder 
That is why deading mills 
the country 
over have Paper Converting 
a A op os d E wr 
the sate, * wpm 
thorough | Makes felts oe) 

: Creping Machine achinery from Hudson- 
a bar Sharp i is in use in convert- 
of felt wash- ing mills throughout the 
ing. Every last longer United States with instal- 
trace of dirt — in many foreign 





and sizing is 
removed. 
Felts are left soft and ab- 
sorbent, fibre unharmed. 

Let us send you more details 
about money-saving Oakite 


methods for felt washing, clean- 
ing Fourdrinier wires, and filter 


Standard designs are ob- 
tainable for general pur- 
poses but special purpose 
machines will be designed 
by our engineers to effi- 
ciently meet any special 
mechanical problem at 
hand. 


Circulars and catalogue of 























screens. Write today. No obliga- , our line are obtainable 
tion. upon application. 
Manufactured only by Cm 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
16A Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 
Hudson Machine Co. 
ones pa, wacon 
Chicage Office: 574 Wrigley Bidg. 
eS m Manufacturers and Designers of 
Industrial Ci. nl 7) ‘als ms Method Special Machinery 








8" Horizontally Split Casing Single 
Comal Tae ey eemered fm Suction Belted Pump for Handling 
Heavy Stock 


wrt would a strong light show if you put 
it under the seam used on all Eastwood 
“Perfection” Fourdrinier Wires? 

This is what you'll find:—The Eastwood 
seam has very nearly the same suction area as 
the body of the wire. As you know, that makes 
for better operation when running on the Four- 
drinier machine. 

Compare the Eastwood seam shown above 
with the old fashioned seams. Its superiority as 
to open suction area and simplicity is at once 
apparent. 





This seam is now standard on all our Four- 
drinier wires, from those for 10 Ib. tissue up 


td high speed newsprint. 


EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
Established 1877, Belleville, N. J. 
*“* American Paper Made on American Wires”’ 


EASTWOOD ant 
Perfection” WIRES Lives MACHINE & PUMP CO. 
“Perfection VALVES 





Manufacturer of “Lawrence” Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special Machinery 
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workers will be thrown out of employment, and eventually 
the consumer will pay as much for his paper and will have 
to pay extra taxes.” 

Sir Henry Page Croft asked the President of the Board of 
Trade in the House of Commons whether he had considered 
the resolution from the British Paper Packing Federation 
representing the largest users of wrapping and packing 
papers, urging the continuance of the duty on imported 
packing and wrapping papers for a further period of ten 
years; and whether in view of the trade depression he was 
prepared to recommend an extension of the period of duty. 
Mr. William Graham, President of the Board of Trade, reply- 
ing, said: “I received such a resolution from the British Paper 
Bag Federation last December. The answer to the second 
part of the question is in the negative.” Other questions were 
asked relevant to the estimated increase in unemployment as 
a result of the cessation of the import duty on May 1, but 
non-commital answers were given. 


The paper trade figures for the first three months of this 
year do not make altogether cheerful reading. There is a 
reduction of 43,000 tons in the imports of raw materials 
(chemical and mechanical woodpulp, and esparto grass) as 
compared with the corresponding period of 1930. From this 
it may be gathered that the mills are producing a reduced 
tonnage in proportion to the reduction in the quantity of 
imports. With a few minor exceptions, there are decreases 
in the imports and exports of every class of manufactured 
paper. Imports of manufactured paper are down by 44,750 
tons. Only one item has shown an increase and that is manu- 
factured stationery which had gone up only 15 tons in the 
three months. Newsprint has decreased by 13,000 tons, wrap- 
pings by 9,538 tons, and strawboards by 17,155 tons. Actually, 
however, the wrapping figure decrease is less actuated by bad 
trade conditions than by the fact that many importers have 
been holding up orders awaiting the removal of the wrapping 
paper duty. 

In the same period, our exports of paper have declined by 
21,000 tons which works out as a drop of 33% per cent for 
exports, and 20 per cent for imports. 10,500 tons less news- 
print were shipped, and 4,300 tons less printings. 

Very few British newsprint mills are at present working 
full time, and most of them are runing from 75 to 80 per cent 
of capacity. According to a recent report there are now 75 
papermaking machines operating in British mills with wires 
producing webs of 120 to 245 inches wide. Twenty-nine of 
these are over 150 inches wide and are engaged almost 
entirely on newsprint. There are 512 machines all told, but 
the 60 largest produce over 50 per cent of the total output, 
and 200 of the machines ranging from 48 ins. to 76 ins. (100 
of them from 70 to 76 in.) produce only nine per cent of the 
total tonnage. It has been recently pointed out that as 20 
per cent of this capacity is lying idle, as well as 30 per cent 
of American, and 40 per cent of Canadian, it will take several 
years of really good trade with extensive newspaper develop- 
ment to use to the full the paper that can be made on existing 
machines 


-—— 


Hall Acquires Art Color Printing Co. 


The W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, has recently 
completed negotiations for the acquisition of the Art Color 
Printing Company of Dunellen, New Jersey. The purchase 
price was $2,700,000, to be paid $1,700,000 in cash and $1,- 
000,000 in six per cent preferred stock. 

The acquisition of the Art Color Printing Company is ex- 
pected to strengthen materially the position of Hall Printing 
in the East. Eventually, it is understood, it is planned to move 
the equipment of thé two Hall Printing subsidiaries, the Ed- 
ward Langer Printing Company and the Rotoprint Gravure 
Company, now operating on Long Island, and consolidate it 
with the Art Color plant. 





— 
- 





Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., announces that 
E. C. Bonistall has been put in charge of its Cincinnati dis- 
trict office, taking in Cincinnati and surrounding territory. 
Mr. Bonistall has been connected with the company’s engi- 
neering department for several months. 








ROLLS LIKE A BALL 


Perfectly balanced, all wheels equipped with ° 
tool steel roller bearings, the Marion Dolly 
rolls like a ball under the heaviest load. 


MARION 
Dolly Truck 





is of special value in the paper industry. Built to 
Handles rolls, cases, bales, cartons — easily move 
and swiftly. Loads from side or end. Seven 

models—some for rolls, some for cases. For r 
instance, No. 6 is a light flat top model, | POPS 
weighs 37 Ibs., is 4 in, high, carries a ton EASILY 


case without a whimper. 


THE MARION MALLEABLE IRON WORKS 
Marion, Indiana 


924 Miller Avenve 


Send for circular describ- 
ing all seven models 
in detail. 

















Ship the 
SIGNODE 









Strong bands of tempered 
steel tightened under pres- 






Write f 
“Signode sure hold the load safe from 

Betsor” damage or pilfering. 
Shipping.” 






SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2608 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
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The Rigid Economy of Cast Iron 
Hangers and Pulleys 


Drive along any modern concrete highway, and your car 
does not vibrate nor does it make any impression on the 
road. That is rigid economy. 

Cross any bridge made of built-up parts—not of solid con- 
struction—and both the car and bridge feel the effects 
permanently. 

Just so with hangers and pulleys—if they are made of Cast 
Iron, solid one-piece castings, properly designed for the 
work in hand, and accurately machine finished, they will 
never wear out or become distorted but will continue 
through the years to transmit power from source to ma- 
chines without vibration and at less cost than those made of 
light weight, built up parts—again Rigid Economy. 


sities denies T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


tion Clutches, Ball Bearings, Flexible 














Couplings, Rope Sheaves, Pillow Blocks, 
the U. G. Automatic Belt Contactor, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Grooved Pulleys for “V” Belts and Com- 
eed _* = — Bes — yer NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
ears, Gray Iron, Semi-Steel, Bronze ° - 
Aluminum Castings. Cambridge, Mass. Greenville, S.C. 
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CHIMNEY? || “Excelsior” Felts 


Designed and Built 





OLD 
CHIMNEYS 


Inspected and repaired while 
in operation— 


For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 





We continue to maintain at the top the 

quality of Excelsior Felts,as we havedone 

since we, as pioneers, made the first end- 

less paper machine felts manufactured 
in America. 


also guaranteed. 


Among our customers 
are some of the best 
known Railroads, Wa- 
terworks; and Coke, 
Steel, Machinery, Pa- 
per, Soap, Chemical 
and Glass Manufactur- 
ers. 











eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNox WooLEN CoMPANY 


Write for full infor- CAMDEN, MAINE 








mation 
A Repair New 3 
joo j Erection Sold 
The NORTHWESTERN CHIMNEY BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY, 
CONSTRUCTION Co. 75-77 — Street, N. Y. 




















FIDELITY BLDG. Cleveland, O. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The following foreign trade opportunities are issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce. Those interested are re- 
quested to communicate with the Bureau at its offices in 
Washington or New York or its branch offices in other cities, 
in every case mentioning the number of the inquiries re- 
ferred to. 

No. 51312—Paper bags and sacks for packing cement, flour, 
etc. Calcutta, India. Agency desired. 

No. 51304—Cardboard, impregnated, for the manufacture 
of booklet paper matches. Godarbille, Belgium. Purchase de- 
sired. 

No. 51305—Vulcanized fiber. 
Agency desired. 

No. 51190—Insulating board. Hamburg, Germany. Agency 
desired. 

No. 51298—Napkins, and toilet paper. 
Agency desired. 

No. 51283—Overissued newspapers. 
chase and agency desired. 

No. 51297—Overissued newspapers. Cocanada, India. Agen- 
cy and purchase desired. 

No. 51218——Newspapers, overissue, from Pacific coast. 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. Agency desired. 

No. 51215—Newsprint paper. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Agen- 
cy desired. 

No. 51255—Paraffin paper for making paper glass con- 
tainers, and cups for ice cream. Cartagena, Colombia. Pur- 
chase desired. 

No. 51216—Waterproof tire-wrapping paper in carload lots. 
Toronto, Canada. Agency desired. 

No. 51254—Wrapping paper, transparent, (cellulose paper). 
Kovno, Lithuania. Purchase desired. 


Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


Toronto, Canada. 


Harbin, China. Pur- 


No. 51412—Paper bags. Bogota, Colombia. Agency de- 
sired. 
No. 51442—Insulating board. Zurich, Switzerland. Pur- 


chase desired. 

No. 51360—Wrapping (box) paper, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Purchase desired. 

No. 51420—Caustic soda. Ceara, Brazil. 

No. 51607—Boxboard and pressboard. 
Agency desired. 

No. 51584—Insulating board. Mannheim, Germany. Pur- 
chase and agency desired. 

No. 51506—Paper tape, cloth reinforced. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Purchase desired. 

No. 51515—Paper and paper goods. 
Agency desired. 

No. 51510—Pressboard for making jewelry box tops. 
Hanau-am-Main, Germany. Purchase desired. 

No. 51557—Wrapping, bond, and lithographic papers. San- 
to Domingo, Dominican Republic. Sole agency desired. 

No. 51642—Cellulose sheets, transparent, for wrapping 
candies. Hull, England. Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 51704—Design paper, in sheets. Cairo, Egypt. 
chase desired. 

No. 51725——Paper for telltale clocks, and toilet paper in 
rolls. Cairo, Egypt. Purchase desired. 

No. 51691—Chemical wood pulp. Milan, Italy. Purchase 
desired. 


for confectionery. 


Agency desired. 
Malaga, Spain. 


Tangier, Morocco, 


Pur- 


ae 
> 





College of Forestry in International Union 


The New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has just been notified of its election to membership in 
the International Union of Forest Research organizations. 
The notification was received from Sven Petrini, the secre- 
tary-general of the International Union of Forest Research 
organizations, Experimentalfaltet, Sweden. 

In addition to the New York State College of Forestry 
there are five other forestry institutions belonging to the 
Union in the United States—the Harvard Forest; the Yale 
School of Forestry; School of Forestry and Conservation, 
University of Michigan; Forest Soil Laboratory, Cornell 
University; California Forest School, University of Cali- 
fornia. Germany has the largest membership embracing 
eight institutions, Great Britain has six and other foreign 
countries from one to three memberships. 











This Bulletin 


will help You Keep 
those elusive Profits! 


Difficult to make, difficult to keep, 
profits in Paper Mill operation are elu- 
sive under the most favorable conditions 
. .. This Bulletin—“There’s Profit in 
“White Water” — will help you keep 
those elusive profits, and it will show you 
how, to a significant degree they may be 
increased by lowered pumping costs. For 
this reason, The Bulletin is obviously 
worth having—isn’t it? 


Send for this Bulletin! 
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LOBDELL 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


and 


MACHINE CALENDER STACKS 


Specified on your new machine or for the 
new rolls for your old stacks insures rolls 
of maximum hardness and perfect finish. 








Calender stacks are equipped with either 
Electric Motor, Hydraulic, or Ratchet Lift, 
all operated from the floor. 


Improved Ojiling Systems either com- 
pletely circulating with oil filters and sight 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY feed—Ring oiling closed end boxes—or a 


Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE combination of both. 








 "Fortify for 
—eniigs Fire Fighting” 
TRAVELING CRANES |'° : 


HAND POWER and ELECTRIC 
' Fleor or Cage Controlled 


We specialize in cranes up to 10 tons 
capacity and can offer quick shipments 


ROEPER CRANE & HOIST WORKS, Inc. 





1 GALLON 
PRESSURE 
TYPE 


qd 











SPRINGFIELD 
BOILERS anp WATER WALLS 


Sectional—All Steel 
All Sizes—All Pressures 


SPRINGFIELD BOILER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


SALES OFFICES: SALES OFFICES: 
Phi 

—_ ladelphia ae Cincinnati 

Atlanta Minneapolis St. Louis 


REPEAT ORDERS CONSTITUTE THE LARGEST 
PART OF OUR BUSINESS. 




















